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CHAPTER I. 

If the reader have ever acted in the dignified situation of whip- 
per-in to a pack of not very well disciplined fox-hounds , or per- 
formed the still more troublesome task of driving a herd of young 
pigs, he will have a faint idea of the difficulties which beset a 
romaDce writer who has many characters to deal with. Each and 
all may be absolutely necessary to the plot, each may have his 
particular function to perform , each may be required to bring 
about the grand result— but still they will run about in all manner 
of ways, get into all manner of places , and the unfortunate driver 
mast hurry hither and thither to bring them into the right course 
at the proper moment. Now, on the day which succeeded the 
attempt upon Mallington Hall some five or six of our personages . 
all require, unfortunately, our care and attention. There are 
Mrs. Charlton, Louisa, Mr. Morton, Mr. Gibbs, Harry Soames, 
and the Misses Martin; besides an episode concerning Mrs. 
Windsor; but, as they were all assembled in the village, we 
could easily manage them ; besides these , however , there are 
Jack Williams and his fraternity , Alfred Latimer and Lucy Ed- 
monds, ay, and even Mr. Quatterly, to say nothing of Captain 
Taokerville; and as these ladies and gentlemen were scattered 
over the face of the earth at considerable distances from each other, 
we must take our old friend's seven-league boots, and hasten 
from place to place to deal with each separately. 

At the distance of about two-and-twenty miles from Mailing- 
ton, with a ridge of hills between the two places , ^Ukbi wwlw^d 
^heeommaoicsiioa between them slow and mtte^vxxwiV., ^^%^N.v*^ 
(^otsioiog some Gre thonsaDd inhabilanls and V\i\^^ ^\%>:\fi^^\i^- 

^^^ S/ep.JtfofAer. J J. \ 



rishes and charches. It was a busy little bustling place, with a 
tolerable commerce and several manufactories ; and the people 
minded their own business more and other people's less than was 
thecasein Mallington, where' each individual had very little bu- 
siness of his own to mind. In the parish of St. Stephen the Mar- 
tyr , in this town , it so happened that Edmonds , the park-keeper, 
had been born and married , and there , too , the year before he 
entered the service of the Earl of Mallington , had his daughter 
Lucy first seen the light. Her name , consequently , appeared in 
the parish register, which is a matter of some importance to this 
tale, or, m least, to this chapter. Alfred Latimer, it will be 
recollected , had neither been born in Mallington nor in the afore- 
said parish of SU Stephen , but in the City of London ; and it so 
happened that he knew his parish , which is what every man cau-^ 
not say. 

However that may be , as the parish of St. Stephen the Martyr, 
in the country town of which we have been speaking, extended a 
little way into the country, it contained in its outskirts many a 
pleasant little cottage; and one of these — the name of which, 
** Prospect Cottage," appeared in embossed letters on the front — 
was situated in a garden, and was the property of a gardener, who 
let his first-floof „ furnished, to any ladies or gentlemen in want 
of a lodging. Why it was called Prospect Cottage is in some de- 
gree a mystery , for it commanded no other prospect than the lop 
of the wall that surrounded it , the back of an old farm-house on 
the opposite side of the road, and a windmill with its appendages 
a little to the west. It was , indeed , in a very retired and un- 
obtrusive situaiioji, little to be seen itself and seeing little of any- 
thing or anybody. 

In the front room on the first floor, which wast neatly fur- 
nished as a sitting-room , sat Alfred Latimer with Lucy Edmonds. 
Poor Lucy was a good deal changed since the fatal period of quit- 
ting her father's house ; she was thinner, paler, sadder; but per- 
haps the kind and character of her beauty was that which is in- 
creased by changes that affect detrimentally the loveliness that 
depends chiefly upon youth; and certainly it would have been 
difficult to find anything more interesting, more fair, more grace- 



fal Chan she looked as she sat berore him to whom she had become 
a slave, and who had already too sadly shown her that he coald 
become a tyrant. 

She wept not — she had, indeed, gi?en over weeping, for 
she found that it irritated and annoyed him , and though it was 
often a terrible and bitter straggle to restrain the tears that were 
ever ready to burst forth , yet she had gained the mastery of them, 
and with meek and patient endurance , strove to temper the bitter- 
ness of her fate. Sad she could not help being, for the voice of 
conscience was loud in her heart ; but even her sadness provoked 
her betrayer, though he could find no excuse for anger, as she 
complied with his lightest word. He was her master, in short, 
and she resisted his will in nothing. Yet, with the perversity of 
bis character, he was not pleased even with this placid obedience ; 
he would fain have had matter for complaint, cause for quarrel. 
Not that he was already sated , and wished to cast off the unhappy 
girl whom he had so basely betrayed ; for it would be a great mis- 
take to confound the peculiar character of Alfred Latimer with the 
mere ordinary sensual debauchee. He loved Lucy, after his 
liuhion, as much as he could love anything, and if he wished for 
cause of offence, it was not that he might have an excuse for part- 
ing with her, but solely that he might have an opportunity of 
tyrannizing and showing his power. She gave him no occasion, 
however , and his only resource was to torment her with hopes and 
fears about their marriage. It is true he wavered, and had wavered 
from the first , as to whether he would wed her or not. He had at 
first feared that by giving her such a tic upon him he might lose 
his slave, but as he saw more of her disposition he lost that ap- 
prehension; and-Ihe very bitterness and obstinacy of his character, 
as well as the promise that he had made to Williams, inclined 
him day by day more and more to keep his word. He had not 
forgotten the stem and severe language which poor Edmonds him* 
self had used in speaking of his marriage with Lucy, and it 
seemed to him some sort of revenge to marry her in her parents' 
despite. He thought that be would make a great lady of her, that 
he would take her to Mallingten in finery and splendour; but that 
as her father had said he would rather see her dead than his wlfe^ 
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she should hold no communication with^ her parents , but treat 
them as aliens for ever. Thus at his heart he had really determined 
to keep his word and marry her ; but yet he could not refrain from 
leaving her in doubt upon the subject — from alarming her with 
affected hesitations — from reminding her that up to the last mo- 
ment it was in his power to do as he pleased. 

Though the banns had been published twice , and but a few 
days were to elapse ere they were to be published a third time , he 
had that very morning put her in mind that the publication was 
nothing, adding *^You know, Lucy, we need not be married, 
after all , unless we like it." 

Lucy's eyes were ready to run over, and her heart beat like 
that of a prisoner bird in the hand of one of the young tormentors 
of a school, but she conquered her emotion and only replied, 
'*0h, Alfred, do not break my heart!" 

**Why should it break your heart, silly girl?" asked Alfred 
Latimer. ** What the better will you be for having a ring on your 
finger?" 

Lucy shook her head sadly, as if she would have said *^ I know 
that it can never make me what I once was — that it can never 
give me back peace, or virtue, or repose of heart; but yet it will 
do much , and God's mercy must do the rest." She would uot 
utter such thoughts aloud, however, for she now but too well 
knew that they were not fitted for the ear of him who sat beside 
her, and their further conference was interrupted by the land- 
lady's daughter coming to say there was a gentleman below who 
desired admission. 

Alfred Latimer's cheek grew hot, and he felt somewhat 
alarmed , for there is a consciousness of peril always present to 
the vicious, which makes anything sudden fearful to them. He 
asked several questions of the girl in regard to the appearance of 
the person who desired to see him, and then exclaimed *^WeIl, 
d — n him! show him up, whoever he is;" and then, bidding 
Lucy go into the inner room , he threw himself back in an arm 
chair, watching the door. « 

What was his surprise, however, when he beheld Captain 



Tankerville enter, mih a gay familiar air, as if they had parted 
the best friends upon the face of the earth. 

**Ah, my dear Latimer, glad to see you! I found you out, 
you see. Ton my life a yery pretty looking place. What a nice 
garden you 've got — better than the Surrey side of the bridges, 
by half — and where 's madame ? " 

Cool impudence is certainly a very wonderful thing, for 
although it cannot do everything, yet it can do a great deal more, 
and does do a great deal more, in all the afifairs of life than any 
one suspects. Many a man of very moderate-abilities rises to the 
first offices in church and state by its influence alone. Every class 
of successful men , but one , owes it a good deal in the progress 
towards power, wealth, or honour. It may be asked which is 
the one class we have excepted? It is the very small , narrow, cir- 
cumscribed class of truly great men — the colossal statues of 
which the world has not room for many. Thus, dear reader, if 
you are not conscious ofpossessing transcendent powers of mind 
and perfect rectitude of purpose, and are not endowed by nature 
with that splendid quality, cool impudence, content yourself with 
mediocrity and go on plodding, for, depend upon it, your breath 
is too short to walk up hilL 

Though almost all men are more or less impressible by the 
great gift of which we have just been talking , yet some are pecu- 
liarly so, and such was the case with Alfred Latimer. We have 
already hinted that a foolish sort of shyness had been one of the 
early causes of many another fault in his career, and shy men, ex- 
cept under very great and trying circumstances, which bring out 
the energies that are sometimes latent in their nature , are almost 
always very much overawed by impudence in others. Captain 
Tankerville, in the character of bully and bravo, Alfred Latimer 
had shown himself ready to meet, and competent to deal with; 
and had he- appeared in the same humour on the present occasion 
the young gentleman would have kicked him down stairs without 
the least ceremony. But his cool, easy, pleasant impudence 
Mr. Latimer did not know how to manage at all. At first he looked 
grave and even stern ; but it was irresistible. Captain Tankerville 
saw no coldness, noticed no frowns, seemed to have forgotten 



all that had passed apon the common , all talk of horsewhips , all 
productioD of pistols , all reference to bullets and powderflasks. 
It seemed as if every scene had been obliterated between the 
spunging-house and the cottage drawing-room where he thea 
stood , and as if he were still Mr. Latimer's very good friend and 
boon companion. Although such sort of forgetfulness of things 
that we don't want to remember, has undoubtedly an infectious 
operation upon those who may not be quite so much inclined to 
forget, yet, as in the case of inoculation for small pox , the dis- 
ease is generally produced in a milder form, and people do re- 
member a (Ittle. Even Alfred Latimer did not become altogether 
placable at once, and inquiring what was Captain Tankerville's 
business with him, made some reference to certain disagreeable 
passages which had taken place ten or eleven days before. 

**Come, come, Latimer," cried Captain Tankerville, with 
beautiful frankness, *' don't let's talk any more of that. I be- 
haved like ad — d fool, and am quite ready to admit it; but the 
truth is I was half mad for want of money, and when a man is 
in that state you know he will quarrel with his best friend." 

Against such frankness what could Alfred Latimer do? From 
inexperienceof the world he was somewhat gullible, and slightly 
§0 also by natural character; nevertheless, at the present moment 
bis own finances were beginning to get somewhat lower than he 
liked to see them , and he therefore answered **Ican understand 
that," alluding to the propensity a man in want of money has to 
quarrel with his best friend — **I can understand that , for, to say 
the truth, Tankerville, lam somewhat short of cash myself, and 
shan't be sorry to hear that you have come back to pay me the fifty 
pounds again." 

This was a way of putting the matter which Captain Tanker- 
ville was not altogether unprepared for , for he was a grand cal- 
culator of contingencies^ and he bad made himself tborougly 
acquainted with every discoverable fact concerning Mr. Latimer's 
family, circumstances, and situation. 

' ' Why , not exactly that , Latimer , " he replied. *' I 've come 

to pay you back part , and part is better than none , you know. I 

c^if /ei joa have iweaijrpouads, for I have just made a %rand cofqf, 



and as soon as I got any of the dust I (hoaght of you. Here 's the 
money; but I can do better than that for you — if you Ml just listen 
to a little advice of mine , and follow my guidance , I think I can 
pot you in the way of setting yourself up completely; but then^ 
you know , you must let me have a share of the advantage." 

**Let us hear what the business is/' said Alfk-ed Latimer. 
*'Ton shall have your share if it can be carried through , and I 'd 
give a devil of a deal just now to be able to command a thousand 
pounds.^ 

*^You can get more than that if you manage right — ay, five 
times as much , " was Captain Tankerville's answer ; ** now that I 
know you \e courage enough for anything, the matter will be 
easily done, for ft wants but one bold stroke, which in your 
case would be attended with no danger, to make your fortune 
completely." 

«*Well, out with it," said Alfred Latimer; **I 'm ready for 
anything that may do that. What is to be done ? " 

*' Something I wonder you have not done long ago," an* 
swered Tankerville. **You know we had a talk some time ago 
about your sort of half sister , Miss Charlton ->- that is to say, your 
molher^s second husband's daughter." 

**Tbat is not my balf-^sister, you know," exclaimed Alfred 
Latimer. '*We are no more relatives than you and I are; but 
wbatneit?" 

** At all events she has a large fortune , " said Captain Tanker- 
ville, and was going on, when his companion once more inter- 
rupted him with a shake of the head. 

*'Tbat won't do — that won't do!" he said, '* Her father took 
care of that -^ the old hound! He left the whole property away 
from her , if she married me — > not a penny — not a rap would 
come of such a scheme , and besides " — 

**I know all that," rejoined Tankerville. **I have heard the 
whole story; but my plan is a diflferent one. You can drive your 
own bargain with any man who wants to marry her. If one won't 
pay down another will." 

*' That won't do either , " replied Alfred Latimer. '* I have no 
power over her." 
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*^But you may readily get it/' said Taokerville, in a low 
voice. 

'' I might have got it at one time , if I had thought of it before/' 
answered his companion, **but that chance is gone too, now. 
She is engaged , I am sure , to Morton , and with my mother's 
consent, too, or she would never have told him all her affairs." 

'*Do you know what this Morton is?" asked Captain Tanker- 
viile, less surprised by the intelligence than, perhaps, Alfred 
Latimer expected ; ** the people of Mallington do not seem to know 
anything about him." 

'* My mother thinks he is a poor painter , " answered Latimer ; 
* * but I am sure he is not that." 

'* Are you sure he is not worse?" demanded Captain Tanker- 
viile; '* there are strange suspicions about him in the village. I 
was talking only last night to a good lady of the name of Martin, 
who told me teany doubts she had, and very reasonable doubts, 
too. Now listen to me, Latimer — you 've a great regard for 
Louisa — have always been like brother and sister^ and you 've 
every right in the world to interfere, in order to prevent her mar- 
rying a man whom you have reason to think a swindler." 

**But I 've no reason to think any such thing," exclaimed La- 
timer; *' quite the contrary. I think he 's a man of fortune, and 
I 'm sure of it. Ah! I see what you mean," he continued, 
observing a peculiar grin upon Captain TankervHle's countenance 
— *^yoa would say I can pretend to think be 's a swindler; but 
that would be no good, for he could prove the contrary in live 
minutes , and then I must hold my tongue , you know." 

'*Not if you will do as I would have you, " said his companion. 
** You don't suppose I wish you to go to Mallington , and tell your 
mother and the old guardian — I forget what is his name — that 
you think Mr. Morion not a proper marriage for Miss Charlton, 
that there are suspicions of his being a swindler, and all that. 
No, no , that would never do. You must first get her into youi 
power, into your own hands — then drive your bargain with him, 
and if there be any row about the matter, and it should go wrong, 
you 've always got a good reason to give for what you have done. 
You can say it was all for the girl's good , that you had reason to 



belie?e that he was an impostor, that your mother and the old 
guai^iao were, for their owd ends, furthering the trick, and 
that you had taken her away only to make her a ward in chancery. 
But there wilt be no row about the matter. He will come down 
with the dust fast enough when he finds you have got her in your 
own hands , and that there may be a great deal of difficulty in 
getting her out again." 

^' I don't think it ," answered Alfred Latimer ; * * when I talked 
to him about my mother's making him pay for her consent, and 
showed him that it was well worth his while to do so, he replied, 
as proud as a peer, that he would never have any share in making 
Louisa's hand a matter of merchandise." 

**Ay, that 's another affair," replied the Captain; ''if he 's 
such a high-spirited chap he '11 be all the more likely to give five or 
six thousand pounds to get her out of your hands, especially if 
you keep it close where she is. He '11 not call that a matter of 
merchandise. That will be merely setting her free." 

''There's something in that," said Alfred Latimer, thought- 
fally; "but I don't know how it is, I don't like to vex Louisa. 
She 's a good kind girl as ever lived ;. and I shouldn't like her to 
think so bad of me as that I had made her unhappy just for the 
sake of some money." 

''But you must tell her and everybody else the same story," 
rejoined Captain Tankerville, who internally laughed at the few 
remaining scruples in Alfred Latimer's heart. " You must make 
her think that you wish her nothing but good , and you can easily 
do so with her and everybody else too , for there are plenty of 
causes for believing this Mr. Morton to be a very doubtful sort of 
person." 

Alfred Latimer shook his head, and laughed, answering, 
"You can't make me credit that." 

"What will you think," said Captain Tankerville, after a 
momentary pause for consideration, "when I tell you that there 
are bills posted upon all the walls within ten miles round London, 
offering a reward of fifty pounds for the apprehension of a certain 
clerk, lately in the employment of Mr. Quatterly, solicitor, who 
bas absconded with a large sum of money , and is supposed to be 
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concealed in the country under a false name? Now you may v 
well choose to believe that this Mr. Morton is that very cle 
You 've seen them together. You know that Morion and Quattc 
had money matters with each other, and there arc manysuspicii 
circumstances about this fellow's stay at Maliington. All this i 
be proved , and no one can say that you didn't believe the whoh 
it, so you are perfectly safe, if you choose to take Louisa fr 
Maliington House to-morrow." 

''It 'snot a bad scheme," answered Alfred Latimer , thoug 
fully; '* but how ami to gel her away, that 's the question ? " 

'* That 's easily done," answered Captain Tankerville. *' 1 
manage that for you , and I 'II tell you how." 

Just at that moment a slight noise, as if something light ^ 
falling^ was beard in the next room; and Alfred Latimer, si 
denly remembering the proximity of Lucy, held up his hand 
Captain Tankerville, and then, opening the door between the t 
chambers, looked in. Lucy was seated near the window, e 
ploying herself with some woman's work, and her scissors 
upon the floor beside her, as if they had fallen from her lap. . 
fred Latimer closed the door again , but did not resume the c( 
versation there. 

*'Come into the garden," he said. **We may be overhe 
here, and that wouldn't do;" and taking up their hats they wall 
down the stairs, and remained in conference for nearly an ho 
walking up and down one of the broad gravel walks. 

CHAPTER IT. 

After leaving Alfred Latimer, Captain Tankerville procee< 
into the heart of the town , and out at the other side , walk 
along the high road (ill he came to an old, and not very respe 
able-looking house , which was, notwithstanding, the first in 
place , in coming from London. There was a tall wooden p 
before the door, with a square iron frame at the top, in wh 
bad formerly swung a sign ; but that sign had long given way 
wind and weather, and the present occupant had contented hi 
self with painting up in large letters over the door, '*The Kin 
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Anns." To whatever king those arms might have belonged they 
had certainly dignified no very important public-house, for though 
orer the door it was written that good beds might be foand within, 
the lodging it afforded did not comprehend horse as well as man, 
and the accommodation even for the latter was of a very limited 
description. Entering the door, however, Captain Tankerville, 
turned to the right, where was a small parlour, which had not 
known the beautifying touch of either painter's or whitewasher's 
brash for several generations. The brownish yellow colour, too, 
which is acquired by age had been deepened and heightened by 
the fumes of many thousand tobacco pipes ; and the odour of the 
narcotic weed, rendered somewhat flat and strong by its antiquity, 
still exhaled from the pannelling and from every article of furniture 
which the place contained , saluting the nose of the traveller, and 
giving him warning that he had no escape from the flavour of old 
smoke but by producing new. 

The room had but one tenant before Captain Tankerville ap- 
peared, and this was a man of about thirty-five, or thirty-six years 
of age , who , in spite of being respectably dressed , bad a look of 
misery about him difficult to describe. It was not alone that his 
well-cot and not very old coat had evidently not been brushed for 
several days, nor that the legs of his trousers displayed' several 
spots of mud up the back ; but it was the attitude in which he sat, 
and the expression of his countenance which gave one the idea of 
utter wretchedness — deep , internal , consuming. 

There was a handful of fire in the grate , and he had drawn his 
chair to the side of it , resting his right foot upon the fender. His 
fore arm lay negligently on his thigh , his head drooped till it was 
within a foot of bis knee, his shoulders were drawn forward till 
they almost touched his ears, the form of the bladebones being 
apparent through the coat behind ; and he gazed upon the small 
gUmmering fire as it wavered and flickered' before him with a dull 
and leaden eye, in which there was no comfort. Never was there 
a picture of more complete dejection ; and if it wanted aught to 
render it more striking , the finishing touch was given by the glass 
half full of gin-and-water, which stood upon the table beside him. 
He bad drunk a part in the vain endeavour to raise his spirits, but 
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even in the midst bad plunged into the reverie of his sorrow , and 
forgotten to finish the draught. What was that sorrow? The worst 
that can aJQUict humanity — crime. 

The door opened with a pulley and weight; and the moment 
he heard the clatter that it made , he started with a look of terror 
and turned round. In Captain Tankerville he recognised a tor- 
mentor, but not what he most dreaded — an officer; and, with 
an impatient jerk of the shoulder, he betook him to gaze into the 
fire again, at the same time raising the glass with a nervous sha- 
king of the hand , and drinking off the contents. 

*^ Ah , Mr. Wilkins ," said the worthy captain , as he entered, 
''still poring and pondering, and making yourself miserable. 
Pooh^ man! don't be a fool. If you go on this way you will get 
caught to a <iead certainty." 

*'Do not call me Wilkins," answered the man, in a piteous 
tone , " I toJd you that my name is Jones. What do you want 
now? You promised to go away, and not to come near me 
again." 

**Ay, I intended to do so," replied Captain Tankerville; 
^*butl am compelled to trouble you , as the tradesmen say, Mr. 
Wilkins — I mean /ones. A little occurrence has just taken place 
which makes it absolutely necessary that I should have two hun- 
dred pounds more." 

**Two hundred pounds!" exclaimed the unhappy man, 
** where am I to get it?" 

''That won't do, my good Sir!" replied the Captain, '«I 'm 
up to all that. The sum you took off old Quatterly's desk was 
eleven hundred pounds, and" — 

*'Hush, hush!" cried the culprit, for Tankerville had pur-^ 
posely raised his voice; **do not speak so loud. You know I 
gave you all the gold I had — one hundred and ninety pounds — 
and you said you would not take notes for fear they should be 
stopped." 

'*Well, they must do now, for want of better," answered the 
Captain; ''but I must have two hundred somehow, that 's 
clear. " 

''Aad then you will come back wad ^^kivVm^t^ ^' \«\^\\\^^ >5^^ 
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clerk, almost fiercely, ** till you get the whole, and I shall be 
puDisbed for your profit." 

'*0h, no!" cried his tormentor, ^Uhat 's a mistake. This 
is the last, positively; but it must be had, Mr. Wilkins, alias 
Jones. No, I can assure you that I am sorry for you, and don't 
wish to trouble you; nay, more, I '11 put you upon a plan of 
getting safe out of the country as soon as you bring the money, 
and that 's the most friendly act I can do you just now, I \e a 
notion." 

**WiIl you? will you?" cried the unhappy man, eagerly. 
**how is it — what *s to be done?" 

*'Get the money first, and then I '11 tell you," replied Cap- 
tain Tankerville. 

''But won't you cheat me?" replied the man ; *^ after you've 
got the money, won'tyou cheat me?" 

*'See what it is to be a cheat!" said the worthy Captain,. in the 
true Richard the Third style. *^Ue fancies every one as great 
a rogue as himseK. No, no; I won't cheat you, upon my 
honour." 

The fraudulent clerk did not certainly look quite satisfied , but 
went out of the room , with his head and eyes bent down , mutter- 
ing to himself something in which nothing but the word ** honour" 
was distinguishable. Captain Tankerville was not inclined to put 
more confidence in the clerk than the clerk was in Captain Tanker- 
ville , and it suddenly struck him that such a thing might occur to 
Mr. Wilkins as to get his money , walk out of the house , and 
convey himself away to some other place of concealment. To 
guard against this result the worthy Captain walked out into the 
passage the moment after, and planted himself at the foot of the 
stairs. He received no interruption in bis watch, but from 
the landlord, who inquired, *'Are you pleased to want any- 
thing, Sir?" 

'*A glass of brandy-and-water," replied the Captain, who 
was always ready , ** cold without; " and leaning his arm upon the 
bar, he chatted for a moment till Mr. Wilkins a!^^eajL«.d ^^\Sk\\i% 
down the stairs with bis Ijand in bis breecVk^^ ^o^^V. '^^^ ^^* 
fortunate man bad never entertained l\ie aW^YiVesV \^^^ ^^ ^^^s.^S^'^^ 
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from bis persecutor ; and giving Tankerville a sign to follow, lie 
walked into the little parlour again. As soon as they had entered, 
be was drawing forth the notes , but his companion exclaimed 
**Stop a bit, stop a bit, I 've ordered some brandy-and-witer. 
Wait till they bring it;" and in a minute after, a large rummer 
of biack-looking stuff was brought in. When the landlord was 
gone, Wilkins immediately produced a bundle of notes, which 
he handed over to Captain Tankerville, exclaiming, **Now tell 
me, tell me what is to be done/' 

But Captain Tankerville had his particular taste as other men. 
He enjoyed the unhappy culprit's anxiety; it was a pleasant amuse- 
ment to him — a relaxation from his more serious occupations. 
He therefore counted over the notes slowly, to see that the tale 
was correct, and then, looking up with a dry cold countenance 
as he put them into his pocket, he said, '* Suppose I have no- 
thing to tell." 

'* You 'ro not such a villain ," said the clerl^. 

'^Why, you see, Mr. Wilkins, alias Jones " said Captain 
Tankerville, **it was not very fortunate for you, certainly, that 
just as you were getting down from the top of the coach you should 
stumble upon one who knew you so well ; but if you ask my ad- 
vice , now — the best thing you can do is to make your way as fast 
as you can to a sea-port, and take your berth in a ship. That 's 
the only way to get out of an island." 

The poor man gazed upon him for a moment, with a look 
almost bewildered; but then a glance of rage came into his eyes, 
he lifted his head , threw back his shoulders , and rising from his 
seat strode towards the door. . 

'* Hallo ! what are you going to do?" exclaimed Captain Tan- 
kerville, somewhat disconcerted by these signs of an intention 
which he did not rightly comprehend. 

•* I *ll tell you ," said Wilkins , sternly — ** I see what you 're 

about. You intend to wring the last shilling out of me , and then 

inform against me for the reward; but I 'II be beforehand with yon, 

aaif what I am goiog to do is to caW iVie \^T\d\oTd ^ %vve m'l^self up 

^o him, and accase you as an accessoi"^ V\vVk\\k^ vtiQtiv^'^^WiY*'^ 
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— I won't be tortvred this way aoy longer ; " and he stretched out 
his band towards the lock of the door. 

**Pooh , nonsense I I was only joking /' cried Captain Tanker^ 
ville, a good deal alarmed in his turn. ''Gome back — comeback, 
and I '11 tell you what to do." 

He rose as he spoke; but Wilkins had by this time gained the 
courage and decision of despair; and he replied, with a wave of 
the hand , ''Sit where you are , and I 'Jl stay here till you tell me, 
for I *\\ have no more joking when you 've got my neck in a halter, 
and I 've got your feet in Botany Bay." 

Now, it is probable that Captain Tankerville^ if he had not 
given twenty pounds of the stolen money to Alfred Latimer^ might 
have ventured to call loudly for the landlord to have given Wilkins 
In charge , and to have pretended that he had only taken the sum 
which he had about him in order to prove the man's guilt, for Cap- 
tain Tankerville was seized with one of his fits of rage at finding the 
worm turn upon him, and in those cases he was apt to forget 
everything — but •his own safety. That, however, was a para- 
mount consideration , and after about a minute's struggle with 
himself to conquer the strong devil within him, be said, ''What 
a fool you are not to see when a man is joking with you. Here 
have I not only been laying out a scheme for you , but actually got ' 
the means of carrying it into execution. Look here!" and he 
pulled out of his coat pocket a bundle of handbills — there might 
be a doxen or a dozen and a half — each of which contained a full, 
true, and particular account of Mr. Wilkins's personal appearance, 
and offered a reward for his apprehension. 

'* What has that to do with my escape? said Wilkins fiercely, 
when be saw them. 

'* Everything," replied Captain Tankerville; *' I bought these 
of a man who was sticking them up, expressly for your sake. Now, 
what you have got to do is nothing but this — to go to a slopseller's, 
and buy yourself a flannel jacket and an apron, to get yourself a 
tin pot full of paste and a paste brush , and walk away towards 
Portsmouth, or the nearest port you can find, sticking up a bill 
upon the waii wherever you may think llhei^ Mt ^^v^\^ \^^\^% 
s/ier foa. Tbej are never likely lo saspecV ^ iftwi ^>wi V* ^««^ 
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plaeardiDg a reward for bis own apprehension. II 's a new go t1 
my good fellow, and I think a devilish clever one; " and he laug 
at his own cunning. *' I '11 tell you what I 'd do besides ," he c 
tinned , getting into the spirit of the thing — ** I 'd cut off a bi 
that dark hair and those whiskers , buy myself a second-h 
flaxen wig, and a low-crowned glazed hat. Then the devil h 
self wouldn't know you." 

A ray of light, of the bright light of hope, shone in the < 
prit's eyes, and be said **That will do — I do believe that wo 
do. Well , this is kind of you, after all ; but I don't know rig! 
which road to take." 

** Oh ! I '11 tell you ," answered Captain Tankerville ; *< you 
nothing to do when you go out of the inn , but to walk along 
London-road for a mile, and just beyond the milestone you 'II I 
it branch off to the right; that will lead you over the hilh 
Mallington." 

*' I can't go there, I can't go there ," cried Wilkins; **thj 
where I was ordered to go the very morning I took the money." 

** That 's just the reason why you should go," answered Tanli 
ville; *'lhey '11 never think to find you there. You might lo 
there for a year without ever being found. It really makes me i 
to see a fellow like you in such a fright. Why, I lived for eight 
months quite comfortably in different parts of England, witt 
the beaks in London after me , without receiving one penny fi 
any friend or relation upon earth , and yet I never wanted my 11 
comforts. But do as I tell you, and all will go right. The 1 
thing yon do when you go into Mallington , stick up a bill aga 
the wall of the great bouse at the top of the hill. Then plantanol 
on the garden wall of the Bagpipes Inn , down by the bridge ; t 
you can take the coach that comes down at night, and get oi 
Winchester; plant a bill or two there, andgetonto Southampto 

'* I '11 set about it directly," said Wilkins, raising his bam 
the lock of the door; but then he paused , while his face bee; 
a shade paler, and he added *< You won't inform against me , a 
all?" 

** Why, you fool , I should be cutting my own throat," repl 
Captain Tankerville. '^Should not I have to give up all I 've g 
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Besides, I We another object in getting you safe out of the country. 
What it is, is no business of yours; but it will serve my purpose, 
and that is enough. So go along and buy the things , pack them 
up in a bundle, and change your clothes at the first common or 
wood you come to. I '11 keep the landlord chatting here till you 've 
done it all/' 

**I must get a five pound note changed/' said Wilkins, re- 
membering his assertion that he had given Captain Tankerviile all 
the gold he bad taken ; but he had in truth no occasion to have re- 
course to such a proceeding, for the principle part of his booty had 
been a bag containing five hundred guineas. Neither did Captain 
Tankerviile altogether believe him ; but as he bad means of getting 
the notes into circulation without appearing in the business him- 
self, he suffered the matter to pass, and after remaining at the 
inn till Wilkins returned from making his purchases, he saw him 
pay his bill , and ^ent with him a short distance on his road to 
Bfallington. 

CHAPTER III. 

A.LTHOU&H there is something comfortable to most men in 
any sort of wickedness on the part of others — a pleasant little 
self-gratulation , as well as the titilation of that very excitable pro- 
pensity called wonder — yet the fact of a lawyer's clerk having 
robbed bis master was not a matter of so much horror and impor- 
tance as to give great gratification to the general public ofMalling- 
ton, when the very man who had committed the crime, dressed 
as a bill-sticker, placarded the walls with an advertisement of 
reward for his own apprehension. Had they known the trick, 
indeed, which was being played under their eyes, it might have 
madetbera more comfortable than it did; but as it was, though 
a great number of persons read the handbill , and got a little bit 
of marvel out of. it, yet the great majority very soon forgot the 
affair, as they knew none of the parties concerned. There were 
two or three persons in Mallington, however, for whom it opened 
sources of enjoyment unknown to their fellow townsmen. Miss 
Mathilda Martin read the placard as she went down the hill ; and 
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although she vas on the way to speak with Mrs. Splashroan -^ th 
gay widow of a draper, who was looking forward to future matri 
mony — in regard to nine pair of silk stockings, for which Mrs 
Splashman had never paid , yet she instantly turned back to th 
shop and communicated to her sister the important intelligenc 
which she had thus obtained. As soon as she had told the story 
Miss Mathilda shut her mouth , opened her eyes , elevated he 
eyebrows , and shook her bead , with mystery as clearly writtei 
upon her countenance as ever it was upon that of a eertain Baby 
Ionian lady of more than doubtful reputation. 

The meaning of the look , however, was not hidden from Mis 
Martin herself. She translated it at once with the greatest facility 
and although it contained a world of logical argumentation, whic 
might have taken an inferior mind a length of time to follow an 
comprehend, she saw the inference at once , and replied withou 
hesitation , '* There can't be the slightest doubt of it. Now, Mattj 
it is but a public duty to go and call the attention of Soames to th 
subject. I wouldn't say anything direct ; that isn't your business 
but I 'd just point out to him the bill , and then ask him if he doe 
not think it very extraordinary that there should be such a likenes 
between this clerk, Wilkins, and the person calling himse 
Morton. I 'd have another look before I went, and get all th 
particulars." 

'^Oh! I 've got them all as pat as the ten commandments, 
replied Miss Mathilda Martin. '* * Five foot ten or eleven inche 
high, dark complexion, dark hair and whiskers, rather good 
looking' — I don't think him good-looking, for my part, bi 
there are others as do, so that 's nothing — * generally dressc 
himself in black , and has somewhat of a military look' — thei 
can't be a doubt of the man , I think." 

"Not enough to puzzle a child," replied Miss Martin, "an 
when you put that and that together, and think of he 's beio 
down here and nobody knowing who he is, and his flashing hi 
money about so smartly, and his walking out at nights , and a 
that , the thing is as clear a& clarify." 

"Well, I '11 go directly," cried Mathilda, and was turnin 
out of the shop upon her charitable errand , when her eye , bein 
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directed across the street , fell upoD an object of interest. ** Upon 
my life/' she exclaimed, *' there 's that Mrs. Windsor. I 've a 
great mind to call her and ask her a thing or two." 

''Do, do," cried Miss Martin. ''She 's a despicable crea- 
ture ; but it will be good fun to see irhat she '11 say." 

The younger lady thereupon raised her voice, saying ''Mrs. 
Windsor! Ma'am 1 I wish to speak with you for a moment." 

The housekeeper of Mallington House, thus adjured , crossed 
the street gravely, and entered the shop; and while she was per- 
forming this operation Miss Mathilda , with ready wit, laid out 
ao excuse for calling her. 

*'0h! Mrs. Windsor," she said as soon as that lady came in, 
"I wanted to show you this beantiful piece of satin , which we 've 
just had down from London. Isn't it a sweet thing? " 

Mrs. Windsor was not in the least deceived in the world. She 
was a shrewd person , and knew the Misses Martin well. Casting 
a careless eye , then, over the piece of goods exposed to her gaze, 
she said drily, '* You know, Ma'am, we don't deal at your shop — 
Is there anything else you wanted ?" 

'*0h dear, no," replied Miss Martin, for Mathilda was a 
good deal discomposed. *' We only thought you might like to see 
it. We were talking of quite different things when my sister 
caught sight of you. She was just telling me of the bill that 's 
posted up all about the place offering a reward for the appre- 
hension of that gentleman." 

*'Te8, I saw it," replied Mrs. Windsor, *'but as I know 
nothing about him, I went on and minded my own business." 

^'Pray, Ma'am, is Mr. Morton at your house still?" asked 
Miss Mathilda abruptly, with a sort of hysterical titter. 

•*0h, yes," answered Mrs. Windsor, not in the least dis^ 
composed; ''and likely to be for some time. He 's not looking 
for lodgings. Ma'am." 

^<I didn't suppose he wy," answered Miss Mathilda; **bnt 
since you take it so, Mrs. Windsor, I must say yoa've no right 
to think my sister and me uncivil for asking you to see a pretty 
thing; and as to jour mistress not dealing here, we can't say we 
are sorry for it, for we like customers who pay,^ Mrs. Windsor " 

a* 
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*^ Oh , I didn't say I thought you uncivil /' replied the house- 
keeper; ** I only thin ii you two very silly people. Good morniog. 
Ma'am," and she walked out of the shop, leaving the Misse» 
Martin to vent their indignation for a few moments in such ex- 
pressions as '* Wretch," *' Trull," ** Despicable minx," drc; 
after which the younger lady proceeded on her way, in a state of 
irritation which was likely to make her communication with the 
constable somewhat less discreet than was at first proposed. As 
she went down the street , however, to her great satisfaction , she 
found Mr. Soames himself, with his eyes raised up towards the 
wall, reading the important document, withMr. Gibbs, the tra- 
veller, and one or two other persons standing beside him. Miss 
Martin suffered him to conclude, *and then touching him with her 
delicate hand , she called his attention to herself, and begged to 
speak with him for a moment. 

Mr. Soames walked aside with her somewhat unwillingly, for 
he knew Miss Martin to be a dangerous person , and one in whose 
hands anything that was said to her increased and multiplied and 
shot out branches in various directions with rapidity and fecundity 
truly astonishing. Miss Mathilda Martin , however, had the ta- 
lent of insinuation, and she seldom began straightforward ; thus 
her first question was **Have you apprehended him?" 

*^Who do you mean?" asked Mr. Soames, in a rough tone, 
desirous of making her speak more plainly. 

**Why, the gentleman to be sure," replied Miss Mathilda 
Martin, looking shrewdly over her shoulder towards Mallinglon 
House. 

''Do you mean the man that the bill is about?" asked the con- 
stable, pointing to the placard; and, as Mathilda nodded her 
head, he added '* How could I apprehend him when I've never 
seen him?" 

**La!" cried Miss Mathilda. **Well, I never! I thought 
you must have seen him often enough. 'Five foot ten or eleven, 
dark'hair and whiskers, rather good-looking, usually dressed in 
black— has somewhat of a miliUry look ! ' Well , there 's nobody 
80 blind as those that won't see , and if people don't choose to use 
their eyes and understanding, I can't help it; but I know what, 
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if I were a constable , I should look after those as are down here, 
with no business or calling, giving themselves great airs, and 
spending a great deal of money , when no one knows where it 
comes from." 

As she said this, Miss Martin turned away, and the constable, 
beckoning Mr. Gibbs , walked up the village. ^* I Ml tell you what, 
Mr. Gibbs," he said, **even such a foolish old maid as that 
Miss Martin has her suspicions." 

*^0h, hang her!" said Gibbs, '*she suspects everybody, I 
offered them the agency of the fragrant Balm of Trinidad for the 
town and district of Mallington, and they immediately — " 

**Well, but," said Harry Soames , interrupting him, **you 
acknowledge yourself that you have seen strange things, andyel 
you won't say what they are." 

''Because I can't help thinking there must be some mistake /' . 
answered Gibbs. *^He 's a perfect gentleman , and I 'vc had pa- 
pers of bis in my hand which make me quite sure of it." 

''That might be all a trick," answered Harry Soames. *^How 
can you tell they were his papers? If he be this scamp of a clerk, 
as I think, it 's just as likely that he has taken some of his master's 
papers as the money, and then he would be sure to use them just 
to cover who he really is. I 've a devilish good mind to go and 
take him up , and bring him before a magistrate on suspicion, 
that I have" — 

**• You might get yourself into a mess ," said Mr. Gibbs ; '* and 
rdwait till I saw clearer , if I were you. It 's a very doubtful 
case, Mr. Soames — a very doubtful case , indeed. It puzzles 
me quite; I don't know what to make of it." 

"Well, if you would tell me all," rejoined Soames, "per- 
haps I might help you out with it. What I want to know is , what 
put you in such a flusteration , and made you look so knowing the 
day after they attempted to break into the hall. If I take this 
yonog fellow up , depend upon it I '11 call you before the magis- 
trates to give evidence, then you '11 be obliged to speak, you 
know, so you might as well say your say at once." 

Mr. Gibbs still hesitated , however , and even in the end would 
Dot give the required explanation , but urged Harry Soames only 
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the more eagerly to mind what he was about , and to take care he 
didn't get into a scrape. The constable's curiosity was but the 
more excited by his reluctance, and he continued to press him hi ' 
various ways as they walked up the hill. **I almost thought/' 
said the constable , *' at one time that you fancied this Mr. Ifortoo 
bad a hand in the job up there." 

But Mr. Gibbs parried the point dexterously. '*0h, dear," 
he said , *'how could I think that? Wasn't he down himself the 
next day with Doctor Western , looking all about the place where 
they had broken in , and advising Edmonds to sleep in the house, 
almost as if he was giving him orders?" 

''That might be all a trick, too ," answered Soames. '*Toar 
cunning fellows know how to push a face. Well , at all events, 
there 's Wilkinson^ Mrs. Charlton's servant, at the gate; and I 
shall just talk a word or two to him about this young chap. If 
I could but get up some story, I would go in and speak to the 
fellow myself. I '11 answer for it I 'd soon fish out something 
from it." 

Mr. Gibbs shook his head , doubting very much Mr. Soames's 
power of fishing any thing out of the pond of Mr. Morton's mind; 
but having a certain degree of curiosity about him , as the reader 
may have perceived , he was willing to help the constable in this 
part of his undertaking, and therefore, suggested that Master 
Harry Soames, might pretend to have something to say to Mr. 
Morton upon the subject of his lost pocket-book. This proved a 
very satisfactory hint to the constable, and walking on together, 
they approached the footman who was standing at the gate which 
opened upon the high road , with his hands under the tails of 
his coat. 

To Harry Soames's question, however, as to whether Mr. 
Morton was within , the man replied in the negative, saying that 
he had been out for an hour; and the constable proceeded , in a 
quiet conversational tone, to talk of that gentleman, and his 
affairs; to the course of which proceeding Mr. Wilkinson opposed 
no impediment, having his full share of footman qualities, amongst 
which neither the least, nor the least frequent is that of chattering 
adoat that which does not concern one. T\iq ^«\vitt vdiicb ensued 
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would Dot be very loterestiDg to the reader , if given in detail , but 
Mr. Soames add Mr. Gibbs gathered from their friend that the 
proceedings of Mr. Morton were matter of some wonder and spe- 
culation in the servants' hall — that he was often out very early in 
the morning, and often late a night; and that, moreover, every- 
body in the house but Mrs. Windsor wondered what their mistress 
could be about, and thought it very strange indeed that Mrs. 
Charlton should so evidently cast her step-daughter at the head of 
a man of whom she knew nothing. 

** I can't help saying he 's quite a gentleman , certainly /' said 
Wilkinson^ ** and does everything quite in gentlemanly style ; but 
ifl were a mother, Mr. Soames — which ^ please God, I am not 
likely to be — I should like to hear who he is, and what he is, and 
all about him , before I made him my daughter's husband. Mrs. 
Windsor understands it all^ I can see — Hang it, she understands 
everything. She 's one of those still, quiet, peeping, cat-walking 
people who know every mouse-hole about a house ; but she won't 
say a word , not she." 

**Well, Mr. Wilkinson ," said the constable, *'Iwish, when< 
Mr. Morton comes home, you 'd just contrive to step down and 
tell me, for I want to speak to him about this pocket-book of his. 
I think I could contrive to get it for him if I had a little more in- 
formation." 

The footman promised to follow these instructions, but that 
day passed and the next without Mr. Soames receiving any intima- 
tion that Morton had returned to Malliogton House, and we must 
now turn to give some account of what had taken place within that 
mansion at an earlier hour of the same morning. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Amongst all the pleasant things of life — and the all-bountiful 
hand of Providence has scattered the path of our days with innumer- 
able pleasant things if man would but enjoy them — amongst all 
the pleasant things of life there are few more pleasant than a walk 
in a flower-garden before breakfast on a sunshiny morning. To 
see those mute and still , though not molmU^^ ^t^^Nxsx^^ — \ 
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mean the blossoms — I'^ioiog their paiated bosoms to the bene- 
ficeDt rays which give them their colour and their loveliaess, wel- 
coming the calm blessing of the light as if with gratitude, and 
seeking, in their tranquil state of being , for nothing but the good 
gifts of God, might well afford a monitory lesson — for e?erything 
in nature has its homily — to us, the eager hunters after facUtions 
enjoyment — to us, goaded on by our own passions to seek for 
everything that the Almighty has denied. How ealm do they stand 
in their loveliness — how placid in their limited fruition of the ele- 
ments that nourish them — how in their splendid raiment do they 
sparkle in the sun — how do they drink up the cup of the dew, and 
gratefully give back honey and perfume in return ! And there are 
some , though but too few, who , watching them as I have said in 
the morning light, can gather such lessons from their fair book, 
and feel their hearts lifted up to God even by the contemplation of 
a flower. One of those who could do so was Louisa Charlton , and 
it had always been her custom from her childhood , whenever the 
sun looked brightly into her window as she was dressing in a 
morning, to go down as soon as she was ready and walk for some 
time through the gardens round the house. They were large, 
tvell-arranged , and carefully tended , for they had been the pride 
of Mr. Charlton's heart, and he had loved to see his flowers the 
flnest and his fruit the best that the country could produce. After 
his death Louisa took the chief care of them herself, for Mrs. 
Charlton did not much heed such things, and to the mind of the 
daughter the memory of her father was associated with every differ- 
ent flower-bed, and tree, and shrub. 

It may well be supposed that Louisa did not give up the habit 
of early rising, or her morning walk, when she was sure of And- 
ing the most beloved society in her own dwelling, and generally 
was joined ere her ramble was concluded by the companion dearest 
to her heart. It must not be said , indeed , that after Morton's 
arrival at Mallington House she took as much heed of the flowers 
as she had previously done, for her thoughts were whiled away to 
other things , not less pleasant , and of deeper interest at the mo- 
went; bat sliil her morning walk took place ^ and rarely was she 
ojjce round the garden before her \o\et 'was Vi'^Vi^t ?\^^* 
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ay of which we have been speadog Id the last chapter 
that on which the iohabitaDls of MalliogtoD, on rising 
eds, found the pla^rd describing the absconded clerk, 
)een posted up late the day before — Loaisa Charlton 
garden about a quarter before eight, with an air less 
anquil than usual. Instead of proceeding on her way 
D path, and parterre to parterre, at a quiet, orderly, 
with her eyes — whatever her heart might be doing — 
lining, or appearing to examine, the flowers, she 

the steps, with her light foot treading the ground 
d her face turned alternately to every different part of 

evidently looking for some one in haste. At length 
§ object beyond the second row of evergreens attracted 
middle walk , and in less than a minute her hand was 
[orton's as he advanced to meet her. 
Idmund ! " she exclaimed, '* I am so glad I have found 
)utler said you had gone out; and, as you said last 
)u had some engagement to-day respecting the pocket- 
red that you might be already away, and I should not 
how to act." 

is the matter, dear girl?" asked Morton, with some 
apprehension. **You seem agitated. Has anything 
1?" 

im not exactly alarmed," replied Louisa ; ** but a little 
a note I have received this morning from Alfred. He 
continued , holding an opened letter for her lover to 
read — **he says I am not to tell any one, and espe- 
[rs. Charlton or you; but I think that, aswearecir- 
" •— and the blood rose slightly in her cheek as she 
> vaguely to her position with her lover — ^* I think, as 
mstanced , I have no right to keep anything back from 
er may ask it. In this case especially I cannot do so, 
all act will depend entirely upon what you say." 
took the note gravely, for there was something in the 
)f Alfred Latimer that conjured up thoughts oCaov^v^ 
jracter, and read it through betotft Vi^i«^V\^^. '^'^ 
' were to the foIlowiDg effect: — 
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*^Dbar Louisa, 
^*Iain very awkwardly situated, and much want your advice 
aad assistance. I cannot come into Mallington to see you, for 
reasons; bat if you would just, like a kind good girl, as yea 
always are, walk out through the garden upon the common, and 
take your way towards the windmill , about half-past eight to- 
morrow , I will meet you there , and you can be back time enough 
for breakfast. It will be doing me a very great favour, indeed, 
if you come; but mind, don't say a word to my mother, and 
although Morton 's a very good fellow, you must not say anytbhig 
to him. 

'* Your affectionate brother , 

** Alfred Latimer. 
" P. S. Mind , not a word to Morton , for the world." 

Morton gave the letter back to Louisa , and then drew her arm 
through his, saying, in a decided but kindly tone, ** You most 
not go , dear girl , on any account, or consideration." 

**I thought such would be your opinion," answered Miss 
Charlton; ^^and, indeed, after what I have vaguely heard of 
Alfred's late conduct, I felt no inclination to go; but, on the 
contrary, so much dread that nothing but your advice and request 
would have induced me to do as he asks." 

** No chance of my giving such advice , Louisa," replied Mor^ 
ton. ** Were Latimer a mere wild careless youth , who got him- 
self into scrapes and difficulties by thoughtlessness, extravagance, 
or folly , I might have hesitated what to say ; but as , on the con- 
trary, he is habitually vicious and depraved — as he has shown no 
regard for honesty , honour, or even common decency, — I must 
be harsh , Louisa , for the occasion requires it , — as such is the 
character he has established for himself, I cannot but say it would 
be both improper and dangerous for you to meet him in the way 
he suggests. What may be his design or object I know not, but 
I doubt much that it is one at all honourable to himself; and if ha 
retain&d any sense of what is x\^\.^ ot V\aid «iV| \^^V\«%«!cd Cor yoBi 
Ae would act make such a request «iS Vie \v\% ^^xk^«* 
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<*I do not argue quite so ill of him on that accoaot, Edmand/' 
answered Loaisa, somewhat sadly;. '* yoa know that we haye been 
brought op together as brother and sister^ and he might not see 
-indeed, I am sore he did not see, aoy impropriety in asking 
ne to meet him on the eommon , if he wished , as I doubt not he 
loes, to obtain some assistance from me or through my means. 
It is his conduct to others that has made me hesitate." 

**Anditis that conduct, dearest Louisa," replied Morton, 
* which renders it wrong in him to ask you to come. Conscious, 
18 he must be , of acts committed in this very neighbourhood of 
he most shameless description , his proposing to one so pore, 
io good, as you Louisa to meet him at this early hour is almost an 
tatrage." 

\'And yet, Morton," replied his fair companion, ** I would 
;ive much to be enabled to make one more effort to recall him to 
)etter things — to give him some present assistance in extricating 
lim from his present situation , and to — to press him ** — 

Looisa paused and coloured , for she was now approaching a 
(object that, to a mind like hers , was not only painful and agita- 
log^ but which roused feelings of shame even in speaking of it 
irith one whom she loved and trosted. After a moment's hesita- 
ion, however, she went on. ''I would give much," she said, 
'to have an opportunity of pressing him to marry that poor girl 
Lacy. I have often seen her , Edmund, often spoken to her, and 
lam sure she was once modest, good, and virtuous. I cannot 
bat think that some base means must have been used to render her 
otherwise, and I would fain urge Mr. Latimer to remove that stain 
It least from his character." 

Morton laid his hand upon the soft and fair one that rested 
01 his arm , and pressed it gently. " Ever kind and noble ! " he 
Mid. '* I fear that it will be vain , Louisa , but yet such feelings 
aad such wishes must not be thwarted. For you to meet him is 
impossible; but as this letter shows that he can be at no great 
distance , notwithstanding his having eluded all search , I will 
endeavoor to iind him out and " -- 

**0b, do not risk a quarrel with him,** tne^ V»<iw\^^\ ^«^ 
^ow not bow violent and impetuous he can be, wi^\^^^^^^^^ 
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if you were to speak with him on the subject I have mentioaed b< 
would become furious." 

** I do not propose to do so, dear one," replied Morton ; **in; 
voice would have no effect. I have abandoned all hope of reclaim 
ing him ; but yet — and I do not think that it is love which make 
me fancy so — I cannot but believe that your voice might hav 
some effect. There is something in the pleading of a woman for 
woman, in the virtuous and the high for the sinful and the ftUe 
which is very powerful; and when all his life must have taught hfi 
to love and respect you, perhaps there may be a chance of hi 
yielding to better purposes when proposed by your lips. Wh( 
I will, then, do, my Louisa, is to seek him out, to avoid a 
matter of discussion between him and myself, and to make son 
arrangement by which he may come here in safety — perhaps to 
morrow morning , before Mrs. Charlton is up , and speak to yo 
in private. You can then hear what he has to say, and shape yoc 
arguments accordingly." 

Louisa hesitated ere she replied , for she could not banish a 
apprehension from her mind of some painful collision betwec 
her lover and Mrs. Charlton's son. Although she had not, it I 
true , as yet seen Morton placed in any very trying and difflea 
circumstances, yet, from those small traits which we rea< 
without being aware of it, as indices of the characters of those I 
whom we are surrounded , she had been impressed with a tn 
conviction that Morton was not without great command over bin 
self, even when strongly moved. But, at the same time, si 
saw that his reprobation of Alfred Latimer's conduct , and h 
judgment of his disposition was stern and severe — more so, ii 
deed, than seemed quite consistent with the general tone of kinc 
ness and charity which all his conversation displayed. H( 
Louisa , indeed , either possessed Morton's experience of tl 
world, or the full knowledge which he had acquired of Alfred L 
timer's habits, she would not have wondered at the little hope 1 
entertained of his reformation, or at the fixed opinion which 1 
had conceived of the natural badness of his heart. As it wa 
however, she feared that his feelings would display themselv 
somewhat too openly in any conference with Latimer ; and tfa 
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er would give way to some burst of fiolent passion such as 
d seen him frequently indulge, which might lead to an 
uarrel between them. Before, then, she suffered her 
> leave her upon the errand on which he was about to set 
le sought to take securities from him in the shape of many 
es that nothing should induce him to suffer Mrs. Charlton's 
irritate or make him angry. Morton tranquillised her upon 
lint , assuring her that her fears were without cause , and 
ift her to proceed upon his way, having received an inti- 
, that if he would come to a spot named , some communi- 
would be made to him in regard to the lost pocket-book 
might prove more satisfactory than the last. 
Ling his way out of the gate furthest from the house , Mor- 
'ected his steps towards the point assigned, which was 
1 by a red-painted finger-post upon the common, about 
les and a half from Mallington House , where several of the 
oads, which traversed the wide extent of moor in different 
>D8 , crossed each other. He had no very distinct notion 
oeality, for he had never hitherto had occasion to visit that 
the common. The attentive reader, indeed, would pro- 
»e able to find his way to it blindfold, when he is told that 
(t stood about three hundred yards to the south of the lone 

10 which Prior, the Bow-street officer, had been conducted 
ime before by Bill Maltby. As Mr. Morton, however, had not 
inything but the result of Prior's expedition, and was to- 
norant of the particulars, it is not to be wondered at that, 

taking the general direction in which he was told that the 
IS to be met with , he wandered somewhat out of the way. 
earing to the eastward of the direct line, at the distance of 
I mile from Mallington House, he came in sight of the mill 
bad been mentioned in Alfred Latimer's letter, and he na- 
turned his eyes in that direction. At a little distance from 

11 he perceived a man pacing up and down the road , and 
be could not be nearer than half a mile, hehadnodiffi- 

1 recognising the person of Mrs. Charlton's son by his pe- 

j^ait and walk. As it was not his intention to encounter him 

moment , and he did not like to have the appearance of 
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spying upon him, Morton turned off to the right, and, ptS8&^, 
over the brow of one of the numerous waves of ground , descen^^ 
into a hollow filled with gorse and heath, through the midst, of 
which wound the little narrow path he was following. That pn^ 
soon led him over another slope , from which he caught sight once 
more of the top of the windmill, with its sails whirling rapidly id 
the quick fresh breeze , and in a minute or two after he descended . 
into a still more profound hollow, which, like a great farrow 
formed by some gigantic plough, extended straight across the moor 
for nearly a mile. On the left, in the direction of the mill , which 
was now no longer visible to Morton's eyes , and at the dittaoce 
of about three-quarters of a mile from the path which he was 
pursuing , the highway crossed the dell , and , looking along the 
hollow vista in that direction, the top and body of a post-ehaise tf 
far down as the axles of the wheels , with the heads and shoulders 
of three or four men gathered together in a group , were apparent. 
The chaise was motionless; the men did not stir; and Mortoo 
thought the whole circumstance somewhat odd and suspieiooB. 
Calculating as nearly as he could, he judged that the spot where 
the vehicle was placed must be about a quarter of a mile from the 
mill , and upon considering the undulations of the ground , he be- 
came convinced that neither the chaise itself, nor the people who 
accompanied it, could be visible from the spot, where Alfred Li" 
timer was waiting for Louisa Charlton. Indeed , if the commoo |i 
there was as irregular in its surface as at the spot where he then fa 
stood, the carriage would be hidden from any one coming firom I 
the side of Mallington , till he was close upon it. I 

A quick suspicion passed through his mind ; but Morton was I 
not fond of suspicion, and alihough he knew that it was diflBeolt J 
to do Alfred Latimer injustice in such circumstances , he mentally lii 
said, **No; he could never be such a scoundrel!" but the mo- ^ 
ment after, he added, ^* At all events, I am very glad thatLooiea 
has no thought of going." 

Twice or thrice, as he passed over the opposite slope, \A 
turned his eyes towards the chaise , and still saw the same group j^ 
at the same spot. Just when he reached the top he perceived the 
^gurebebad seen waitiog near the miU, comlu^ along the road 
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; the party below, and apparently beckoning to one 
3na. Satisfied , however , that Louisa was in safety, 
ot wait to watch their proceedings, bat walked on, 
e after they were hidden from his sight. 
It on he got a better and more general view of the 
1 , though without catching sight of the chaise again, 
g that he must have gone too far to the eastward , he 
)ath to the right, which soon led him to a small sandy 
, and at the end of about half a mile farther be per- 
1 post to which he had been directed , standing be- 
ith part of the lone house which Prior had visited, 
3ve some trees beyond. No person was seen upon 
wever, and Morton , thinking that by one circum- 
)ther he might have been delayed beyond the ap- 
, took out his watch to ascertain the hour. He had 
les to spare, and walking on to the finger-post , he 
and down before it , but still no one appeared. Nor, 
it ever been the intention of the person who called 
her to come or send, the appointment being made, 
r may have divined, from Williams's words on a 
on merely for the purpose of keeping Mr. Morton in 
entleman at length began to suspect that such might 
ind was about to turn upon his way homeward , when 
carriage wheels suddenly met his ear, coming on 
a rapid rale , but then stopping io a moment. 

CHAPTER V. 

I was all laid out, the preparations made, half a 
re ready to be told as soon as any circumstance might 
, the post-chaise was concealed in the hollow, and, 
ir three of Alfred Latimer's usual companions , Cap- 
ilie, dressed in a suit of black, to look as like a 
possible , stood by the vehicle , to give authority to 
I had been devised. The post-boy had been brought 
) at which Alfred Latin»er knew his mother never 
aveiJing through the nei^boxixYk^^^^ vcA V^\w^^ 
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been told that the object of all this care and plotting was to catch i 
poor maoiac who was in the habit of wandenog upon the common 
and who was to be cooGned in an asylum under a medical certi 
ficate. The same tale was to be spread wherever any question! 
were asked ; and the document authorising restraint to be used 
had been manufactured by Captain Tankerviile , who was an adep 
in concocting false papers to suit his purposes. He would not a 
all have scrupled to forge a name to the certificate , had he though 
it necessary; but he judged that his own name, with M. D. ap- 
pended to it, would be sufficient in the country, especially whet 
he was present himself. Everything also had been prepared a 
the cottage inhabited by Alfred Latimer: a room had been far 
nishedwith nailed windows and iron bars; and the landlord hai 
received intimation that it was the intention of his tenant to brinj 
thither for a short time a near relation of his own , who was, un- 
happily, insane. The good gardener took the story upon trust 
and, indeed, was not very particular who were his guests, s< 
that his lodgings were well let; and Latimer, never doubting tha 
Louisa would come at his invitation, thought Tankerviile a ver; 
clever fellow for devising such a plan. 

«* I do not see," he said, ''why I should not get a partofth< 
money, as well as my mother, ifLouisa is to be set up to auction,' 
and he proceeded to calculate how many pleasant things he couU 
do with five or six thousand pounds. 

He was early at the spot appointed , and when Morton passe< 
had been waiting nearly an hour, though the time he himself hat 
fixed had not long gone by. As he was watching with eager anc 
impatient eyes for Louisa's coming, he caught sight of Morton 
though that gentleman was not exactly upon the road by which h< 
expected her to appear. At first he did not recognise him , ant 
merely gave way to a burst of impatience, from the apprehensioi 
of any stranger being near at the very moment when he was abou 
to execute his scheme. In a moment or two, however, ther< 
was something in the air and figure which showed him who it was 
the firm and vigorous step , the upright and commanding carriage 
left not a doubt; and, on the first impulse ^ Alfred Latime 
would have harried behind ibe m\\\ Vo YuA^VAto&^W ^ V^^\l% ^« 
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way to it. The next instant, however, he thought *' She has told 
him, I '11 bet a guinea ; and he 's coming here to watch what we 
are about. He had belter mind his own business , or he '11 get 
half his bones broken. Perhaps she has sent him to palaver me 
about virtue and propriety, and all that, and to offer me money if 
ru be a good boy;" and he laughed scornfully, adding, ^'Hang 
me if I get out of his way.'' 

Thus saying, he recommenced his walk again, up and down 
the road, at a little distance from the mill ; but he very soon per- 
ceived that, whatever was Morion's object in coming to the com- 
mon at all , he had no intention of approaching the spot where he 
bad stationed himself. His next conclusion was that he had come 
to watch and to find out his designs , and the consciousness of his 
own villanous purpose made him fancy it already in part dis- 
covered. "Curse it!" he exclaimed. **lf he goes on in that 
direction 9 he will see the chaise and all the people, and that will 
be a fine affair. Perhaps he may have other fellows to help him, 
seat round behind by the lanes and the bank^ and then we shall 
be in a net. I had better go and talk to Taokerville about it;" 
and off he set as hard as he could go, beckoning to his companions 
as soon as he got upon the brow of the hill behind which the 
chaise was concealed , and calling them to come to him , in order 
that the post-boy might not overhear their consultations. 

The first who approached was Captain Tankerville , and Alfred 
Latimer was in full career « communicating to him his doubts and 
SQspicions in regard to Morton, when Bill Mallby joined them. The 
latter caught enough of what was said to perceive the fears which 
the young gentleman entertained of being surprised, and he ha- 
stened to relieve him, saying ^*Poo! nonsense. Sir. I knew 
quite well he was going across the common at this lime. I told 
70a 80 a couple of hours ago , but only you were in such a fluster 
70a didn't listen." 

*'What is he after, then?" asked Alfred Lalimer, turning 
quickly towards him. **Wbat business has he up here at this 
lime?'' 

The guesti^^n somewhat puzzled BillMa\tb^, tot v.Viow^V^\A^ 
^lUiaglfeaoagb agreed to take part ia AUted I.a\:\aifct's ^x««aX 
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enterprise , and had himself found a boy to carry the note to Miss 
Charlton , he ^as not at all disposed to trust that gentleman with 
any knowledge of the schemes and adventures in which he and 
Williams had been engaged. 

** What he *s about is no great matter/' replied Maltby, at 
length. *'He 's gone upon a fool's errand, and will have to cool 
his heels for an hour at the red post, by Gaudy's old house , wait- 
ing for * the man that never comes.' The truth is , he *s been 
making a great fuss about this pocket-book of his , and had down 
Prior from London about it ; so a party of us young fellows deter- 
mined that we 'd have a bit of fun out of it, and make the gentle- 
man walk the country." 

''If that 's the case," said Captain Tankerville, '*you bad 
better go back, Latimer. But it must be a good deal past the 
hour. I shouldn't wonder if she didn't come." 

*'If she doesn't," replied Latimer, that d — d fellow has stop- 
ped her." 

** Why, I can't help saying he 's very right," replied Tanker- 
ville, laughing; *'andyet we might make him pay for it, too." 

** I wish we could ," replied Alfred Latimer. *'I am sure he 
has stopped her, if she is stopped , for she would only show the 
letter to him , and I 'd give a guinea to see his head broke for his 
pains." 

'* Perhaps we can do better than that," replied Captain Tan- 
kerville; **but do you run up again, Latimer, and see if the 
girl 's coming. I '11 think of another plan in the meantime ; for it 
is not easy to find me unprovided." 

His companion returned to watch by the mill , and Tankerville 
held a brief conversation with BillMaltby, for whose talents and 
acquirements, although they had been but lately introduced to 
each other, he began to entertain considerable respect. To detail 
all they said to each other, even in the short space often minutes, 
and to explain all that what they said implied , would take a good 
deal of room, for they spoke quick and eked out their words with 
nods aod signs. We must therefore content ourself with soch 
scraps and bits of sentences as tv\<^1 \Vk^ ^m <A ^ti xw^^xv^t eooi- 
paDtoo, jouDg Blackmore , Oae ^wdetiws s^iXi^ ^Vsi V^W«». 
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engaged by Mallby to assist that morniDg, bat was not admitted 
to the full confidence of the superior ragabonds with whom he was 
confederated. 

*' Oh , no ," answered Maltby to a question from Captain Tan- 
kenriUe, **he knows nothing of me, though I know him." 

^*Well, then, if we can't have the doe, we must take the 
buck," replied TankerWlle. Then followed some murmuring, 
at the end of which the worthy captain observed in a louder tone, 
"Oh, no! I heard all. He did not say whether it was a man or a 
woman — not a word of it. He only said a maniac." 

*'But I do not see the use of it," said Maltby. " Whatcan 
you do with him?" 

'^ I 've not settled all ," replied Captain TankenriUe , in a tone 
of philosophic meditation. **One can never quite foresee all the 
results of anything; but one must be a great fool if one cannot find 
some way of turning them to advantage. At all events , my good 
Sir, at sea , when we want to catch a fish we often bait a hook 
with a bit of another ; and , if this sweet young lady is so much in 
love as Latimer says, we shall find means of driving a bargain 
with her when we have got her lover safe in our hands. It seems 
to me that it does not much matter which we have , so that we 
have one of them." 

**WeII, you had belter be quick," rejoined Maltby, "for 1 
dare say he will not wait very long , and, besides, he '11 show fight 
you may be sure, and then if there should be any one near we 
may get into a mess." 

**Yoa run up and call back Latimer," replied Tankenille, 
** and in the meanwhile I will instruct this young fellow — what is 
his name?" 

** John Blackmore ," answered the other, in a whisper; *'he 's 
a determined little devil, though he looks spooney and lack-a- 
daisical ," and having given this excellent character to his friend, 
he set off to irecall Alfred Latimer to a new scene of operations. 

On his return a brief but earnest conference was held by the 
four respectable persons engaged in this very prais«^<^^^'l ^^v^\- 
prise, BDd though Latimer, when he re^oVned, ViVs c;^m^v2\^'Q&> 
/fore one of those dark fierce looks upoa Yi\% cwixiV«a»aR*'^^^M^ 
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from boyhood had followed even the slightest disappointment, he 
soon was seen to smile with a bitter sort of satisfaction at what 
Tankervilie proposed regarding Morton ; for your thorough scoun- 
drel is incapable of gratitude, and, transmuted by the dark al- 
chemy of his own heart, benefits conferred upon him become 
injuries. There was something in the whole scheme that he liked 
— it had its portion of imagination and enterprise, and, as to 
scruples, Alfred Latimer had long done with them. 

With him, then, the whole business was soon settled ; audit 
was only necessary to notify to the post-boy the change of their 
plan , as far as it behoved him to know it. 

*^You must drive us round by this road, and then take the 
second to the right till I tell you to stop ," said Latimer. The man 
touched his hat, and the young gentleman added, *^The poor 
man we are looking for has gone across the common." 

'*Ay, Sir, I see him go just over there five minutes ago," 
answered the post-boy. ** I should not wonder if he were to dodge 
you uncommon." 

Without entering into any discussion on that point, Latimer, 
Tankervilie, and Maltby got into the chaise, John Blackmore 
mounted the splinter bar, and round they drove till they came 
within about a couple of hundred yards of the spot where Morton 
was waiting; and then, leaving the chaise, while John Black- 
more , instructed what he was to say, advanced along the road to 
engage the object of their scheme in conversation , the other three 
crept through the shrubs and tall furze towards (he same spot. 

The gardener's son came up with Mr. Morton just as he was 
about to turn towards Mallington , and, addressing him with an 
easy air, he said, **I beg pardon for keeping you so long. Sir; but 
there were people with a chaise dodging about, and I did not 
know what they might be after." 

**Then you have come to speak about the return of my pocket- 
book?" replied Morton. *'I hope to accept the offer I made, for 
this will be the last opportunity you will have of doing so." 

'^ Cannot we split the difference. Sir?" said young Blackmore, 
sdrsaciag closer to Morton, as U Io^\i\sv^t. **l lUink^ now, 
jou ought to coDsidery and if you do noV ^o\x mMsX.^ 
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Thus saying he threw himself upon him; but Morton, step- 
ping back, with one straightforward blow, leirelled him with the 
ground. The youth, however, cast his arms round his oppo- 
lent's feet and legs as he fell , and in an instant the three other 
men were upon their prey. The struggle that ensued was firm but 
brief y for Morton's chief effort was to draw a pistol from his coat^ 
pocket, having taken the precaution of arming himself before he 
set out upon an expedition which might not be without its peril ; 
but the attack uponiiim was so sudden that his arms were speedily 
pinioned; and as soon as he found the attempt to reach the 
weapon vain, he ceased to resist, merely saying, as his eye 
rested upon Mrs. Charlton's son, *'I know not what are your de- 
signs , Sir; but you had better consider well what you are about, 
before you plunge into crimes as well as vices." 

Alfred Latimer made no reply but by a triumphant laugh, and 
they hurried their captive on towards the chaise. As soon as the 
post-boy was within hearing , however , Morton exclaimed , *'Are 
fou, my man, too, an accessory to this act of violence?" 

"Ah, poor gentleman , I know all about it!" answered the 
man ; and before Captain Tankerville could stop him , he added, 
" You 're not the first madman I 've druv." 

**Ha! is that the story?" exclaimed Morton; *'then let me 
tell you , you are cheated ; and if you do not inform the nearest 
magistrate of all you have seen, yon will certainly suffer for your 
part in this affair. I shall know you and your master;" and he 
read aloud the name upon the door of the chaise. 

While this was taking place those who had him in their hands 
had forced him forward as speedily as possible , but Morton re- 
sisted till he had said what he thought necessary, and then quietly 
entered the vehicle. Captain Tankerville and Alfred Latimer took 
their seats on either side of him , Maltby got upon the splinter bar, 
and young Blackmore , having received a whispered message from 
the latter, and some money from Mr. Latimer, hurried away 
across the common. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It took about three hours and a half for the chaise to carry 
Morton and his captors from Maliington Common to the house in 
the garden, and as the reader has been already informed, the road 
crossed through as uncultivated a district as any in the two coun- 
ties. After quitting the common, indeed, it traversed several 
little hamlets, but no large village , and then , gradually ascend- 
ing, it ran along the ridge of a bare hilly spine, used principally 
as a sheep walk by the neighbouring farmers. At the other end, 
again , it entered into a more fully inhabited tract. A gentleman's 
house was to be seen here and there rising on the side of a hilli 
which gave a pleasant prospect, while groves of trees sheltered 
the mansion from the prevailing winds ; and one or two small vil- 
lages echoed to the sound of the wheels, as the chaise whirled 
through them , but as the road was now almost all the way down- 
hill , the post-boy kept his horses at a good pace , and it was not 
till they were within about a mile and a half of the town that any 
pause took pl^ce. It was by this time half-past twelve — an un- 
pleasant hour for any one to bring a cargo of contraband mer- 
chandise through the market place of a large town — and, conse- 
quently, Alfred Latimer put his head out of the front window, and 
directed the post-boy to drive round by the lanes , adding some- 
thing about '^ the poor gentleman making a row." 

Morton merely smiled; and though he saw a man coming 
along the road when the postillion drew up to hear what was said, 
he made no movement of any kind, being one of those calm but 
no less determined people who only take advantage of the proper 
opportunity more resolutely, because they have waited for it with 
patience.' His perfect quietness and tranquillity, indeed, was 
not altogether pleasant, either to Alfred Latimer or to Captain 
Tankerville. They could not account for it themselves upon any 
other reason than that he had a perfect certainty in his own mind 
of speedy deliverance, by some piocess which they could notdi- 
vine; and they began to enlertaVu V\iosft n«.^m^ «L^^\Owyo&\wi% of 
dangers, against which there isno^uwdvxi^, \iM\.'«V\Oa.^\^>^w\ 
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uopieasaDt to men engaged in a criminal pursuit. It Tvould have 
been much more satisfactory, too , if he had striven, and resisted, 
and made noise enough to have attracted the attention of the post- 
boy, which might, they thought, have conGrmed the tale of his 
insanity they had thought fit to tell ; but Morton disappointed 
tbem entirely, and the man having received his orders, drove 
round the tovn , through the lanes ) and reached the cottage in the 
garden, the wall of which had in it, besides the ordinary door , a 
gate for the gardener's carts to enter and go forth , as occasion 
might require. At this gate Maitby jumped down , and drew back 
the bolt, giving admission to the vehicle, which instantly roiled 
on close up to the door of the house. He then planted himself on 
one of the steps , and Alfred Latimer sprang to the other, to pre- 
vent the captive of their bow and spear from holding any com- 
munication with the master of the house, who was seen at a little 
distance working in his garden with one of his labourers. Morton, 
however, alighted quite quietly, as if going straight into the 
house ; but he turned suddenly to the post-boy, who was looking 
round, exclaiming, *'Remember what I told you! You will be 
well rewarded if you do — punished if you do not" and then 
walked on, followed by Tankerville and Latimer, while Maitby 
remained at the door to watch the proceedings of the driver. 

As soon as Mr. Morton was safely deposited in the room which 
had been prepared for Louisa Charlton, and the door locked and 
bolted upon him, the two principal scoundrels who had brought 
him thither, held a quick and whispered consultation in the pas- 
sage , in regard to what was to be done with the post-boy. 

*'By — , he 's devilish like to go and tell a magistrate ," said 
Alfred Latimer; *'the fellow will say to himself there can be no 
harm in that, whether the man is mad or not." 

'*Ay, that 's what our friend up stairs calculated upon," re- 
joined the worthy captain; *^and there 's but one way of mending 
it, that I see." 

"And what 's that?" demanded Mr. Latime^. **I don't see 
how we can stop it." 

* * Whj give him a five-pound noie for Ins Uou\Aft " wisw^w.^ 
TankervWe; 'Hbea if be keeps the mone^ Yitt*s mI wi^^^x\.Vck.^^ 
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busiDess, and won't dare to say a word; and if he says a word 
he'll be obliged to give up the money, which , depend upon it, he 
won't like to do." 

Alfred Latimer did not at all approve of lessening his little 
stock by the sum of five pounds; but, nevertheless, he saw no 
chance of concealment except in following the course which his 
confederate suggested ; and, consequently, after some grumbling, 
he advanced to the door of the house, paid for the horses, and 
gave the post-boy the sum determined upon, saying, *^That 's 
for your own trouble. You need not mind anything that fellow 
said about telling magistrates. He 's as mad as a March hare, and 
we 've got a doctor's order for what we do. Here it is." 

The man only thanked him, and drove out of the gate again; 
but, as he went, he exchanged a glance with the good gardener; 
and raising his right thumb towards the left ear of the off horse, 
seemed to indicate a desire that the man should follow whither he 
was about to go. As Maltby had turned round to speak a few 
words with his two companions, this gesticulation escaped the 
notice of all but the person for whom it was intended ; and the 
gardener, advancing to shut the gates, looked out, and nodded 
his head , as if to signify that he understood , and would follow. 

In the meantime the three respectable gentlemen who had 
been engaged in this pleasant affair, proceeded to the drawing- 
room of the cottage , where poor Lucy Edmonds was speedily dis- 
lodged to give freedom to their consultation. As soon as she was 
gone, and the door shut , Taokerville said, slapping Latimer on 
the shoulder, *^Now, my boy, at him at once. You have got the 
game in your own hands , if you play it well." 

**But let us consider what I 'm to say," rejoined Alfred La- 
timer. ** The first thing I shall have will be a lecture upon being 
ungrateful , and all that." 

*^ Oh , don't stand any nonsense of that kind ," answered Tan- 
kerville. '' Treat it as a matter of business , Latimer. Tell him 
you know quite, well he prevented Miss Charlton from coming, 
and so he must stand in her place. Just say to him that if he has 
a mind to give you a promise in writing to lay down five thousand 
pounds to you on his marriage with Louisa, and to give his word 
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of honour that he will not mention anything tbont this affair to any 
one , you 11 let him out at once , bat if he doesn't you '11 keep him 
in till you settle the matter with Louisa herself/* 

**Ele *U refuse to a certainty," replied Alfred Latimer^ "I 
know him better than you do , and he 's as stiff as a rusty weather 
cock." 

'*WeIl, it can't be helped if he is," answered Tankerville. 
** Curse him ! let him refuse , and we '11 settle the matter with the 
young lady. It 's always a deril of a deal easier to plough with the 
heifer. We must get her promise for the fire thousand — I '11 
manage all that , and hang me if I don't try to make it ten. The 
deyil of it is , we must be quick , otherwise you see enquiries will 
be made , and the whole business may get blown , which would 
be devilish awkward. However, we are sure enough of three or 
four days, and 1 '11 take upon myself to answer for bringing the 
young lady round in that time. You go and speak to him Lati- 
mer ; and Mr. Maltby and 1 will wait at the door to make sure he 
doesn't break your head and get out, for he 's devilish strong 
when he likes it." 

Alfred Latimer, according to this suggestion , moved upstairs, 
followed by his two worthy comrades, to the room in which Mor- 
ton had been placed. At the door, however, he paused for an 
instant; for, though every day, in the course of vice which he 
was pursuing, he was undergoing that process of hardening 
which gradually converts the first sheepish dabbler in roguery into 
the brazen-faced villain , yet when his blood was not up there was 
a degree of shame left in his nature sufficient to make him feel 
unwilling to go in and display to an honourable and gentlemanly 
man the whole meanness and baseness of his character. He did 
not choose, however, to shrink or hesitate before his two more 
impudent companions ; and , after this momentary pause to con- 
sider what tone he should assume , he threw open the door sharply 
iDd went in , with his brow koit into a frown. 

Morton was standing at the window, looking out; but he 
turned round instantly , catching sight before the door was closed ^ 
not only of Alfred Latimer himself, but of his two companions. 
Bis visitor, however, determined to take the fitsi^ >i^t^\ ^\A> 



without giving Morton time to speak, he said, with a swagger, 
''I can tell you what, Sir, people who think that thej can thwart 
me when I 've determined on a thing, and choose to meddle with 
what does not concern them , will Ond that they may get into the 
wrong box. You may say what you like , but I know quite well 
that Louisa was fool enough to show you the letter I wrote her, 
and that you told her not to come; and now you taste the conse- 
quences of your interfering." 

Morton gazed at him with a grave look of pity , not unmingled 
with contempt, **I do not understand," he replied, *^ what you 
mean by telling me that I may say what I like. I am not accus- 
tomed , Sir , to say anything but that which is true , and you have 
had no occasion to suppose so." 

**WeIl, did you, or did you not, tell her not to come?" ex- 
claimed Alfred Latimer, eager to find grounds of quarrel. 

**I undoubtedly did/' replied Morton, **and I am very 
glad"- 

*'We11, then, you see what comes of it," cried Latimer, 
interrupting him. 

**Ido," replied Mr. Morton, *'and, as I was going to say, 
when you stopped me, I am exceedingly glad that my opinion of 
your character and your conduct was so strongly formed , that I 
advised her not to trust herself with you at a distance from home, 
even before I knew you would venture to such a length as to gather 
together three or four ruffians and swindlers , with a post-chaise, 
upon the common , in order to carry her away to a room freshly 
prepared , with iron bars to the windows , for her imprisonment 
under some pretence or another." 

Latimer had twice opened his lips to interrupt Morton while he 
spoke; but, to say truth, he was puzzled for a reply, and rage 
did not facilitate his utterance. 

**I have every right," he exclaimed, at length, ** to take any 
means I may think fit to prevent my sister from marrying a for* 
tune-hunter and a swindler." 

Morton smiled, but answered calmly, '^You have do right 
Sir, to iaterfere even in the sWghlcsV de%tt^, ^^xliMLflLtelY for 
herself, and for all who have any tef^aiA tot \iw ^ ^Q\x^\^\tfA.^^'\ 
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elation whatever to the lady whom you presume to call your sister. 
ler guardians and her step-mother will, doubtless, take good 
are that she does not, as you say, marry either a fortune-hunter 
r a swindler; and if it is to me you apply those terms , there is 
obody that should know better than yourself that you are falsi- 
f ing the truth , and attempting to cover a piece of knavery by 
lie." 

Had Tankerville or any other of his companions ventured to 
se such expressions , Alfred Laltimer's first act would have been 
3 knock him down , but there was something in Morton which 
owed him; and, after hesitating for an instant, he replied, *'I 
id not say you were a fortune-hunter or a swindler ; but I do say 
've a right to know who you are , and what you are, before you 
larry Louisa Charlton, who, if she is not my sister, is just as 
ood , being my mother's step-daughter." 

'* You have no right at all ," replied Morton. ** To those who 
ave a right to inquire, I am not only quite ready to explain, but 
ave explained already." 

**The devil you have!" exclaimed Alfred Latimer. "Then, 
suppose, you mean to say you've made your bargain with my 
lother and old Doctor Western?" 

**I 've made no bargain with any one," answered Morton; 
' nor shall I make one — of that you may be quite sure. I told 
ou so when you hinted something of the same kind in London, 
nd 1 repeat it now. You mistake me altogether ; and I cannot 
ut hope and believe that you equally mistake your mother's cha- 
acter in attributing such objects to her." 

*'Poo, nonsense!" replied Alfred Latimer. **My mother 
rould be a fool if, when old Chailton put such power in her hands, 
he did not make the most of it. What did the old man do it for, 
r he did not intend her to gain something by it?" 

** It was very strange , certainly ," answered Morton, thought- 
ully , ^* and unlike the whole of the rest of Mr. Charlton's con- 
luct. There is no accounting , however , for old men's caprices ; 
>ut it is my belief that the law will not sustain that \^art oC Uil^ 

''The deuce, it is!" exclaimed Lalimet^ *^Vto!a ^^ ^^^^ 
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need I should take care of myself; and I 've only one word to say 
upon the subject, Mr. Morton, which is this — that if you or 
Louisa , one or the other of you , do not agree to pay me down 
five thousand pounds upon your marriage-day; and if you do not 
give me your word of honour that no notice shall be taken of this 
affair; you will have to kick your heels here for a month or two, 
for I have got you snug , and you 'U not get out in a hurry." 

**In regard to my taking notice of your present conduct," re- 
plied Morton, ** probably I shall not punish you as you deserve; 
not on your account , but on Miss Charlton's. In regard to her 
conduct to you , or to what she may think fit to promise you , I 
have no control , and do not seek to exercise any ; but for my own 
part , as I said before , I enter into no bargain with you or any one 
else and allow me to say that, by attempting to make such , you 
only degrade yourself without in the slightest degree forwarding 
your own object." 

Alfred Latimer set his teeth hard , and then replied , ** I 'II tell 
you what, Sir^ I 've got the whip hand of you, for a time at 
least — and I '11 make you forward my object, whether you like it 
or not, so good morning to you ," and thus saying he flung out of 
the room, and joined his two companions on the outside. 

''Well done, Latimer!" said the gallant captain, grasping 
him by the arm. **We heard it all, every word, and nobody 
could do it better. You '11 be as good as the Bravo of Venice in 
time. But come, let us consult on the next step," and, going 
down to the room below, Captain Tankerville continued; for, 
although he proposed to consult, he had already laid out the whole 
plan in his own head — ** You must make me your ambassador to 
this fair queen of beauty and wealth," he said. *'I will go over 
early to-morrow and represent the case to her, and I doubt not 
that before dinner time I shall bring you over her promise under 
band and seal. Those dear creatures, the women, they are so 
easily humbugged , especially where a lover is in the case. Then 
they are always inclined to do things with an air; and but set them 
ridfag upon the bobbj of generosil^ i aii^ \\i^t^* ^ \i^>iAi^'«\w«^Vkam 
Af they will go. 
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**lt 's not so with all womea," answered Alfred Lalimer, 
thinking of his mother. 

'* Wouldn't it be better for you , captain , to go over at once? 
asked Bill Maltby. '* It 's a good long way, it 's true , but yet it 's 
better to strike while the iron 's hot." 

''No, no," replied Captain Tankerville; ''give her a day to 
fret. They '11 not be able to trace him very easily — don't be 
afraid ; and what between trying to Ond him out all this morning, 
and fretting and fancying he 's murdered all night , she '11 be 
brought down so low by to-morrow that she '11 be ready to do any- 
thing that one wants, merely for the assurance that he 's alive and 
well." 

"That 's Louisa, all over," answered Alfred Latimer. ''I 
don't a bit doubt that she Ml promise ; but I '11 tell you how you 
can make it quite sure , Tankerville. If you just make her think 
that Morton wishes it, she '11 do it in a minute." 

"Not a bad idea/' answered Captain Tankerville ; "we might 
write a letter for him , asking her to do it; but then you see^ when 
she found out that that was all a fudge, she might not be inclined 
to keep her part of the bargain." 

" Oh , yes , she would ," replied Latimer , who at least under- 
stood Louisa's character well. "She never broke her word in 
her life." 

"It will be better not to put anything on paper ," said Maltby. 
"Captain Tankerville can just quietly hint that Mr. Morton wishes 
it; but wouldn't for the world ask her, and she would do it all 
the sooner, depend upon it. But you see, the mischief of it is, 
that while we are all over here , we can none of us tell what may be 
going on at Mallington , and a thousand things may happen to 
make it devilish awkward for us when we come to operations to- 



morrow." 



This very sage observation struck his companions amazingly, 
and produced a discussion as to the steps to be taken, which ended 
by Maltby setting out for the purpose of hiring a horse and gig to 
proceed to Mallington^ and watch all that took place in that vil- 
lage. A fresb call was made upon Alfred Lal\m^V ^ v>^t%^ Va\ ^\% 
pari ofUte serrice, and Haitby promised Vo %\\e ^u^ VoXvBBA^SkW^ 
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ofaoy occurrence that might be important in the eyes of his two 
companions. 

After he was gone Captain Tankerville coolly invited himself to 
dine and spend the evening with his dear acquaintance of the 
sponging-house ; and poor Lucy Edmonds was forced to endure 
during the rest of the day the presence and society of a man whose 
countenance and manners filled her with instinctive dread, if not 
^ for herself, at least, for the unhappy young man towards whom 
she still entertained but too deep an attachment. After dinner, 
Latimer and his companion both drank deep , and Lucy was glad 
enough to quit them, and retire nominally to rest, though but 
little rest, indeed, could the unhappy girl Gnd from the weari- 
some agitation of her own reproachful heart. The drinking still 
went on in the room that she left, and then cards were produced 
to pass away the time , for Captain Tankerville could not resist the 
temptation to pigeon even a confederate in crime; and Alfred La- 
timer, who really did play well — it was his ouly talent — fancied 
that he played better than any one else. For several games success 
wras pretty equal on both sides; and though Latimer did not wish 
to risk money, as the whole of the twenty pounds he had received 
from Captain Tankerville had been well nigh dissipated in the 
operations of that morning, the stakes were gradually increased 
till they amounted to a considerable sum , when fortune's balance 
began immediately to incline in favour of Captain Tankerville. With 
a heated brow and a glittering eye Latimer went on; but he still 
lost , and began to fancy he was cheated. The pile of money grew 
up on Tankerville's side of the table, and diminished upon his till 
he saw immediate need stare him in the face. Yet he could not 
stop, but went on watching the game with fierce eagerness , and 
thinking that he saw a card kept back , or slipped beneath when 
the pack was cut. He was in hopes at the very next deal of de- 
tecting the fraud , when the bell of the house was heard to ring. 
The door was not opened , however, and with scarcely a minute's 
inten'al the bell rang again. 

**Tbe old fellow below is asleep ," s^\dT^ii\!.wN\VV^, * * I should 
Mf^fi wonder if it is some one fromMaVW^f^^^* V\\%^ vtA^^^^ 
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but before be did so be swept up bis wioniugs , and put them in 
his pocket. Theo , taking the candle, he walked down stairs. 

Alfred Latimer listened, and heard the voice of John Black- 
more, the gardener's son; then looked with a haggard eye at the 
small sum that remained upon the table — less than ten pounds; 
but that was all that he now possessed on earth ; and the next mo- 
ment , as be was taking it up , Tanker^ille and the messenger en- 
tered the room , with an expression of a good deal of anxiety in the 
countenance of the former. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Just at the turning of the lane , which took an elbow before it 
entered the high road at about a hundred yards from the first 
entrance of the town , the post-boy stopped his horses ; for we 
must now go back to the worthy gentleman in white corduroys, 
top boots, and a red jacket, who had driven Alfred Latimer and 
bis friends to and from the neighbourhood of Maliington. We do 
not propose, indeed , to stop long with him , and trust not to meet 
with him often beyond the limits of this chapter. Not, indeed, 
that the genus post-boy is altogether an uninteresting genus; and, 
as it is likely soon to become utterly extinct, we might devote a 
whole chapter to the development of its specific characteristics, 
did not the exigencies of this story require us to hurry on. There 
are many varieties, indeed, of post-boy: the loquacious, the 
taciturn , the observing, the stolid , the drunken , the grave , the 
smart, the slow, the impassible, the picturesque , and the poe- 
tical ; but still we will not be led into a disquisition, and merely 
say that, of all these varieties, the post-boy in question belonged 
to the observing class. A mind naturally astute, rendered quicker 
by a considerable quantity of drubbing in infancy and boyhood, 
the habit of lounging about inn doors and examining all sOrts of 
things that passed , the necessity of driving multitudes of people 
whom he did not know, and of gathering from various little traits 
In their looks and demeanour whether they would give threepence, 
fourpeoce, or fivepeace a mile, and \Vie cw^Vom ^\\\^\\^% vcA 
tending erery devil of a horse that his ma&V^t tVo^^V^Y*^^^'**' 
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which begot great acuteness io discovering the peculiarities of 
equine character; — ail these rendered him of an observing and 
inquiring disposition , and enabled him to judge rapidly of every 
thing that he saw. 

Having stopped his horses , then , which were somewhat hot 
and very tired , he got out of the saddle , patted his bearer on the 
chest, just below the near shoulder; drovo some flies from the 
ofl* horse, who had a thin skin, and did not like to be troubled; 
and then turned round and looked behind him, to see if Alfred 
Latimer*s landlord was coming. He had to wait several minutes 
before the expected event took place ; but then the worthy gar- 
dener made his appearance , plodding up the lane, and, after a 
significant glance between him and the post-boy, the convert atioD 
began as follows : — 

''This is a rum go, Master Wilson ," said the man of horses. 

''Ay; I don't half know what to make of it," rejoined the man 
of flowers. 

"Do you know much about that young chap as is lodging with 
you?" asked the post-boy. 

"No; I know nothing at all," replied the gardener, "except 
that he pays his rent every week. That 's my business , and I 
never mind anything else." 

"That *s a hint," said the post-boy, " that I had better mind 
my business, too; — but I can't help thinking. Master Wilson, 
that that 'ere young gentleman they 've got hold on is no more 
mad nor you or I." 

"Can't say," replied the gardener^ drily; "never see him 
before." 

" Did you hear what he said to me?" inquired the other. 

"No; I heard him say something, but I didnH hear what it 
was," answered the gardener. "The truth is, I don't want to 
meddle with what doesn't concern me , and so " — 

"As you get your rent, and I dare say it 's a good one/' re- 
joined he of the post-chaise, with a grin, "you 'd rather that 
four lodger wasn*t disturbed in Vi\s do\ii%s. 'WftVV, U 's no con- 
cera of miae either; soI*lliogoQ, j^udYiwi^ «^^^>.^^^*«\'' «^ 
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thereupon he put his foot in the stirrup , got into the saddle, and 
trotted away till he reached the ino. 

The post-boy was dow left to his own resources, cut off from 
the counsel which he expected to find in the gardener , and much 
doubting what he ought to do. The five-pound note which he had 
in his breeches pocket had a snug and comfortable feeling about 
it, which it would have been unpleasant to part with. When a 
oian puts on a great coat in the morning , he feels cold if he pulls 
it off again the same day; and it is wonderful what a warm thing 
a five-pound note is in a pocket that has never had such a thing in 
it before. The thought of the deprivation was unpleasant to the 
post-boy, and yet, strange to say, the very fact of his having re- 
ceived thatfive-pound note caused the greatest doubt as to whether 
h should keep it. He knew that it had not been given him for 
nothing; and he had to consider that, if any disagreeable con- 
sequences arose from the detention of the gentleman reported to 
be insane , he was sure to be looked upon as art and part in the 
transaction , in consequence of his having received so large a sum 
without honest services performed therefore. He did not like that 
)rospect at all. Gaol, and examination , and trial , and perhaps 
mnishment, were very unpleasant prospects to him; and, be- 
ides all this, he was at heart not at all an ill-dlsposed ordls- 
lonest person. He had, at bottom, that which almost every 
Englishman naturally possesses , from the highest-minded man 
f honour to the lowest scamp — a great dislike to injustice in the 
bstract; and he had, moreover, that which all Englishmen 
abitually receive — an abhorrence of any infringement of civil 
iberty. He thought it a very hard case indeed that an English 
entleman should be kidnapped , and carried off, and shut up as 
madman, when he was not mad at all; and ofthe latter fact, in 
If. Morton's case , he had no doubt. 

But then the five-pound note in his pocket felt so comfortable ; 
od the devil , who is always at every man's elbow , ready to take 
dvantage of any little circumstance in his fate to lead him away 
rom the straight path with the most persuasive arguments , kept 
pointing out toh'im bow many nice tbings he couX^Y^M^^ ^\^^Vsr« 
laoypleasaot things be could do, with l\ie swm ol ovi'feYLXJsAx^^ 

TA^ Step^Jkf other. //. j^ 
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shillings. UpoA a close calculation he found that, under any 
ordinary circumstances , be would haire to trot four hundred miles 
in a posting saddle , with the pole of the chaise rubbing his leg the 
whole of the way, and to walk his horses back a similar distance, 
disencumbered of the pole aforesaid, before he could, in the 
course of his professional avocations, make a sum equal to the 
five pounds in his pocket. Honesty and prudence required him 
to resign it: the devil and convenience said , keep it snug; and, 
between them all , poor human nature was in a sad puzzle. 

The internal emotions of the man will have in some way their 
external impression. Centuries elapse without bountiful nature 
producing two such frames as that of Prince Talleyrand , in whom 
it is recorded that no emotions were ever perceptible , or, in other 
words, that the soul never looked out of window. Not so with 
our poor post-boy, who displayed the embarrassment in which he 
was by various visible signs. He rubbed down his horses ten 
times more than was needful — he more than once broke out into 
an agitated whistle in the midst of his brushing. The ostler asked 
him where the deuce he had been so long, and he answered, 
'*Yes — very;" and when he came to give the landlord the money 
for the horses , he had well nigh given him the five-pound note 
into the bargain. Still he could settle the matter in no degree to 
his satisfaction. He wished the devil wouldn't tempt him, but 
the devil would ; and the bundles of hay were so equally divided, 
that, like the ass in the fable, he could move on neither the one 
side nor the other, so completely was his mind on the balance. 

At length something occurred to relieve him. A gentleman's 
chariot drove up to the door of the inn, and a loud voice shouted 
up the yard , ** Horses on ! " 

Now the inn possessed three pair of posters , and at that par- 
ticular time but two post-boys, — little crooked-legged Jemmy, 
whose right leg had somehow been bent into the form of a semi- 
circle, apparently by the pole, and whom the reader who has 
travelled that road doubtless recollects, being laid up with a 
severe fit of illness. — The ostler called aloud , *' Tom ! Tom I — 
horses on I " 
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'* Wbere 's Bill?" cried Tom, which was our friend's Christian 
name. 

" Gone to Winkiogton ," answered the ostler. '* Qaick, Tom; 
the gemman 's in a harry, and you must go." 

Now Tom , as the reader knows , had ridden forty-two miles 
that day, and he might be well pleased with a little repose, espe- 
cially as he had had no time to get his dinner, and his stomach 
felt egregiously empty; but, on the other hand, he recollected 
that this new ride would give him time for deliberation , and also 
a good excuse, in case of need, for not proceeding to a magis- 
trate's, in accordance ^ith the injunction of Mr. Morton. He 
therefore only requested to have a pint of beer and some bread 
and cheese to take with him — the one in his stomach, and the 
other in the pocket of his jacket — aud carrying his great coat over 
bis arm, he issued forth to the inn door, where the ostler was 
already busy in putting to the horses. The first thing he saw, 
on giving a glance in at the carriage-window, was an immense 
head, which had apparently seen many summers; but the ex- 
pression of the countenance thereunto appertaining he could not 
well discover , for, in addition to the impediment of a pair of 
spectacles , the eyes were cast down , busily reading what seemed 
to be a law paper. The landlord was making out the ticket, but 
Tom , with a view to further discoveries , thought fit to approach 
the window and enquire, ** Where to. Sir?" 

The gentleman looked up, and replied, **To MalKngtoD. 
How far is it? ** 

**One-and-twenty miles good. Sir," replied Tom, in a de- 
sponding tone, as if he thought he should never get there that 
night. 

His dolorous expression seemed to strike the gentleman , and 
he replied , *' I hope the man in the moon has not come down too 
soon to find his way to Norwich, for I should like very much t»be 
in Mallington before eight." 

Tom promised to do his best, received the ticket, get into the 
saddle , and drove away, still cogitating upon what he was to do. 
The journey, however, passed over quietly enough. The horses 
were fresh — a great deal fresher than Tom — but he himself wacs 

1^* 
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moved by that sort of irritatiog doubt nvhich is a great ioceotive to 
locomotion ; and so he kept his beasts going at a good rate till , a 
little after nightfall, they entered the town of Mallington, and 
drove up to the door of the Bagpipes. Mrs. Plackrose was out in 
a minute, the ostler made his appearance, the chamber-maid 
was seen in the background , and two or three heads raised them- 
selves over the blinds of the tap and the commercial-room, look- 
ing out to gather as much as the darkness would permit of the 
appearance and proportions of the vehicle. In the meantime Mr. 
Quatterly entered the inn , and was ushered up-stairs ; the horses 
were taken off, and delivered over to the tenderness of the ostler; 
and Tom , the post-boy, thinking he had earned a right to a little 
repose, went into the tap, seated himself with his whip in his 
band, and called for a pint of beer to begin with. While the bar- 
maid was drawing it for him, he suddenly heard the voice of BIrs. 
Pluckrose replying to her new guest on the lirst landing, *'l Ml 
send the note immediately, Sir; but I 'm afraid it 's no use, for 
Mr. Bforton, as I hear, went out early this morning, from Mal- 
lington House, and hasn't yet returned, and they are all in a 
great fuss about him. There have been people out all over the 
country looking for him; but when last I heard he had not been 
found." 

What Mr. Quatterly replied Tom did not hear, but the speech 
of the landlady made a deep impression upon him, and on the 
impulse of the moment he exclaimed aloud, without noticing the 
presence of a slang-looking, tolerably well-dressed young man, 
who was flirting with the barmaid through the window, "Hang 
me if that isn't the gentleman they are talking of as I druv over 
this morning. I '11 go and tell them all about it; " and up he got, 
with his whip still in his hand, and approached the foot of the stairs. 

'*No/' said Mr. Quatterly, speaking to Mrs. Pluckrose , still 
at the Grst landing, " I think I Ml go myself Ma'am , and inquire 
into this business. Let me have somebody to show me the way." 
But just at that moment Tom approached , touching his hat , and 
saying — 

** I think I can tell you more about \l not vcv^^xiie. Sir, fori 
kaows mor^ nor any one." 
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** Come up, then — come up,*' said Mr. Quallerly, quickly, 
advancing to the room towards which Mrs. Pluckrose had been 
leading him. ''Though this business seems as dark as mutton- 
pie , we 'ii soon have some light in it." 

The moment after, Tom, Mrs. Pluckrose , and Mr.Quatterly 
were ail shut in together in consultation , and at the end or about 
five minutes the voice of the fair landlady was beard calling from 
above , "Betsy ! — Betsy ! Send the boy down to Doctor Western 
to say we 've heard where Mr. Morton is gone to, and beg him to 
step up directly. Tell the ostler to get out a chaise directly — 
make the boy run all the way." 

The slang-looking gentleman , of whom we have spoken , had 
looked a little askance at the post-boy's first announcement of his 
knowledge of Mr. Morton's abode, and for a minute or two pause4 
in his conversation with the barmaid to listen to what was taking 
place above. He lingered about, however saying a few words to 
while away the time, till the voice of Mrs. Pluckrose was heard 
giving the above orders ; but then, without more ado, he walked 
out of the inn , and hurried down through a lane at the back of the 
street till he reached a small public-house , which we may say, by 
the way, bore not the very best reputation in Mallington. He 
there found seated our respectable friends Bill Mallby and Mr. 
Williams, to whom he communicated, in great haste, all that 
bad just taken place at the inn. 

*«Get out the horse, like the devil!" was Maltby's first 
exclamation; and as soon as the lad had run to perform this 
errand, he and Williams held a short whispered consultation, 
at the end of which a piece of paper was procured, on which the 
latter gentleman wrote a few hasty lines. In a minute after the 
youth returned , saying the horse was out. The note was intrusted 
to him ; and he received directions to '* ride like hell !" which — 
as we all know that that place gets on very fast , as well as all who 
are travelling thither — we may naturally conclude meautas quick 
as he could go. 

The youth departed; and in a moment atl^t \\\^ ^q\\\^^ ^^ ^ 
horse's feet were beard beali'og the ground al tuWs^^^^. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

As may well be supposed, that the news which reached Captain 
Taokervilte and Alfred Latimer, to the elTect that their whole 
proceedings were made known, and that magistrates and lawyers 
were in pursuit of them^ proved by no means palatable to those 
worthy gentlemen; and while the captain interrogated young 
Blackmore with much acumen , drawing from him a full statement 
of all he bad seen and heard at Maliington , his companion gazed 
on the note, which was addressed to himself, and seemed to find 
therein matter for no very light meditation. After about five mi- 
nutes' conference, however, Captain Tankervilie made up his 
^ind as to his own course. 

**Well, Latimer," he said, ^*I don't know what you intend 
to do ; bat I 'm off. I don't intend to be taken in my form , I can 
tell you ; so good night." 

Latimer looked at him wilh a stern and haggard eye, but Tor a 
moment made no answer. At length, however, a smile of scorn, 
somewhat strained and unnatural, came upon his face; and he 
said, ** You are easily frightened, Tankervilie, and, I dare say, 
will be afraid to come back and give me my revenge when these 
fellows are gone. You have left me but a hundred pounds in the 
house; and you ought to give me my revenge at least — if your 
heart does not fail you." 

He spoke an untruth when he pretended to possess the sum he 
stated , for his stock was reduced to a few guineas ; but it was not 
without an object, as he well knew the only sure bait he could hold 
out to the swindler before him was money. 

Captain Tankervilie rose at it like a hungry trout. ** Oh , dear, 
no!" he said — **I '11 not baulk you. I'll come back as soon as 
I find the coast clear; but I doubt, my friend, that if you stay, 
you '11 get nabbed , for what we have done is no joke." 

'^ I can get bail , if 1 want it ," replied his companion , in a cool 
tone; ^*but as you cannot, I fancy, you had better go. I shall 
eipeci you to i)reakfast at ten, andl'WYj^l'iiow^'s^^^vx.vidsthatl 
keep mynnan ia spite of them." 
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*'Done ! *' answered Captain Tankerville ; and, with a renewed 
promise to return and give bim bis revenge , as men term tbe pro- 
cess by which they propose to plunder a dupe still further, he took 
his departure , and left Latimer and young Blaclimore together. 

As soon as he was gone the note was examined once more with 
keen attention , and then Mr. Latimer inquired, **How will Wil- 
liams get over , John?" 

'♦Why, be has got a gig. Sir, all ready,'* replied the gar- 
dener's son. ** He has been showing himself a good deal in Mal- 
linglon lately, just to prove to the folks that he had nothing to do 
with cracking the window at the hall ; but he always keeps a gig 
ready, nevertheless; and if he tells you in the note that he 's com- 
ing , he *11 be over quick enough , for Jack Williams does not lose 
time. He did not say anything to me about it, however." 

♦* Then you had better go where you were told ," answered the 
young gentleman. '*! cannot spare much , but there 's five shil- 
lings to bait the horse, and you shall have more by and by." 

He spoke in a calm, ordinary tone; but when he was once 
more alone that apparent tranquillity deserted him , and he walked 
up and down the room for half an hour in a state of agitation ap- 
proaching despair. Again and again he looked at the small sum 
upon the table, and murmured, ''What shall I do?" and then 
re-commenced his walk with a quick and irregular step. There 
was an ear that heard it all , and a heart that more than shared his 
anguish, though without knowing, without being able to conceive 
the circumstances , vague hints of which showed her that he was 
suffering and in peril. Lucy Edmonds had the bitter pangs of 
self-reproach to endure, as well as sympathy and alarm for him ; 
but he was too far plunged in vice to let such feelings add to the 
weight of his actual situation. She would have given worlds to 
have gone in and consoled him; but she had learned to fear him, 
too, and dared not venture; and while she was still listening to 
the hurried footfall , and hesitating what she should do , she heard 
the sound of wheels. Then a window was thrown open , and her 
betrayer's voice, speaking to some one over the garden-wall^ id- 
quired, '^Istbatjou, Wiiiiams?" 
Aaotber voice answered in the affirmaUxe, wid^Xv^ti^^ ^"wwfiox 
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the sound of Latimer's foot descending the stairs. The door be- 
low was opened , and then there was a pause of some minutes, 
after which two persons ascended to the adjoining room, and 
voices were heard again. 

Lucy listened eagerly — not from curiosity, but from deep 
interest. She only heard part, however; but that part was suffi- 
cient to cause very mingled emotioDS. Once the light of joy rose 
up in her heart, and more than once terror, and anxiety, and 
grief, took possession of her. Her lip now bore a smile — faint, 
indeed, although it was the smile of hope; but then again she 
trembled as she lay, and then turned her face to the pillow and 
wept. To explain the cause of such emotions, we must relate 
the conversation that took place in the other room; but, at the 
same time, it must be remembered that it was but a part, and 
that a small part, which Lucy Edmonds overheard , otherwise her 
pangs would have been more terrible than they were, and the 
slight gleam of hope and happiness that came upon her would have 
been drowned out at once in the flood of anguish. 

Williams entered the room with a slow and deliberate step, 
and, without seating himself, stood on one side of the table, 
where Captain Tankerville had been placed , while Latimer re- 
mained upon the other. ** I looked for you all along the road ," he 
said, "thinking that the news might have scared you ; and, in- 
deed , when I wrote I thought it would be hest for you to be off at 
once; but when I came to think, I saw clear enough that nobody 
would interrupt you till to-morrow morning, for they would be 
obliged to get a warrant here , as this is a different county." 

''They may knock some one up," saidLatimer; ''and if you 
bad not come soon, I should have gone after John Blackmore, and 
waited for you there." 

"I called as I came by,'' replied Williams, '*and if they do 
knock some one up it will take time. I must have got the start of 
them in setting out, by full half an hour; and those two spavined 
carcasses of dogs' meat that Mrs. Pluckrose calls post-horses will 
be a pretty time upon the road , I '11 answer for it. So we shall 
have time to talk a bit ; and I want lo sa^ ti'wt^Td qx V«^ U\ ^qu." 
*'WelJ, sa/ away," answered Mtt^A V^v\a\w ^ ^''w^^w 
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member Lucy is in there; '' and he pointed with his thumb to the 
door of the bedroom. 

**Are yon married yet?" asked Williams , aloud. 

**No/' answered Alfred Latimer; *' not yet.*' 

**Then I shan't say anything at all/' answered Williams; 
*'*for you promised her, and yon promised me, that you would 
marry her, and how can I trust a man who breaks his word so?" 

*'How the devil could I keep it sooner?" replied Latimer. 
*^The banns have been published twice, and to-morrow 's the third 
time — I intended to marry her the next day." 

**Will you really?" asked Williams. **You seem devilish 
lukewarm about it. Will you swear you will?" 

Aifred Latimer called down vengeance on his head , with a 
fearful imprecation, if he did not fulfil his word on the day after 
the next ; and then added , *' I 'm not lukewarm at all about it — 
I 'm more determined than ever, and was only thinking just now 
that I wished it could be to-night; for I 've devilish little to share 
with her but my name, and that she may as well have as soon as 
possible. But what has all this to do with what you were going 
to say?" 

*'Why, a good deal," answered Jack Williams ; **for I can 
tell you I intend to be off for Zante on Monday , and you may come 
with me , if you like. But you shan't come unless Lucy goes with 
yon as your wife. There 's a ship lying ready to sail in the Downs, 
which will take us all for a trifle ; and when we are there we can 
follow out what we were talking off, you know." 

Alfred Latimer was silent; and he gazed upon the table with 
bitter mortification , as he thought that the state of poverty to 
which he had reduced himself would prevent him from executing 
the wild and criminal but exciting scheme upon which he had been 
meditating for the last month. Williams looked at him with a 
calm and thoughtful face, not fully understanding what was 
passing in his mind , but yet seeing clearly that there was some 
impediment which made Alfred Latimer hesitate. 

*'Come," he said, at length, '*if you are thinking of this 
other scheme yon have ia hand, it *8 a\V no ws^, V^^^ \5fi\"V*^* 
JUa/tbf toJdme all about it ; and as soou as\Vi^^t^^\\V\^^^^^*^ 
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how you could be such a fool as to be taken in by a T^itifal^ 
cowardly vermin , like that Tankerville , to try anything of th^ 
sort. He 's not brave enough to do anything bold and manly ; anci 
you il soon have all the magistrates upon you for your pains." 

*' He has taken me in , in more ways than that/' replied Alfred 
Latimer; **but as to the magistrates, I don't care a pin about 
them , for they can but say that I got hold of this fellow Morton to 
prevent Louisa Charlton from marrying a swindler." 

^'Swindler!" said Williams , with a low laugh; '*you know 
better than that; but, however, you had better keep out of the 
way, for if they get hold of you, and lay you up, it may prevent 
you from lending a hand to one scheme or the other. If you would 
take my advice, you 'd jast open the door, and let him out, and 
^ then come along with me." 

'•'' I should like to keep him in as long as I can ," replied Alfred 
Latimer; **for as sure as he gets out he will have the constables 
after me, and very likely take away Lucy, too, before we are 
married. So I would rather have the chance of the cards^ and 
keep him where he is ; for a thousand things may prevent the 
people from Mallington coming as soon as we fancy." 

^' There 's some truth in that," replied his companion ; ** but, 
at all events, you had better come with me ; keep yourself out of 
the way till it *s blown over; come back, and marry Lucy on 
Monday morning; and then let us be off together over the wild 
sea to a country where there 's plenty to be done , and where we 
may lead a life of pleasure and activity, instead of hanging on 
here, where man is always flogged back into a particular path by 
laws and customs that he hates, like one out of a pack of hounds." 

Alfred Latimer shook his head sadly. **I can't, Williams," 
he said; "1 can't. That fellow Tankerville has cheated me out 
of almost everything I had. That 's all he 's left me," and he 
pointed to the seven or eight guineas that lay upon the table. 

^*That 's bad," said Williams , looking at the money with a 

grim smile. * * I knew what would come of it , as soon as I heard 

you bad anything to do with that fellow again. But come. Sir, 

ib&re *8 Dothjog without its remedy ; and what I 've got to talk to 

j'oa about will be a remedy for this, U ifou *\e %oX xYit ciQuca^e 
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and determination I thinlt you have. Though I am pretty weli off 
in pocket for a single adventure, yet I haven't got enough for 
what I want. We must have a schooner of our own , Mr. Latimer, 
and that costs some money. We must strike a good stroke, be- 
fore we go, that may fill our pockets, and set us off well; and I 
know where such a blow is to be struck.*' 

Alfred Latimer raised his fingers, and pointed to the next 
room , with a caution not to speak so loud ; and Williams pro- 
ceeded in a lower tone. **1 was disappointed ," he said , ** when 
I first tried this job; but 1 shan't be disappointed a second time, 
for I have got a key made to the little door that goes into the 
stable-yard , and there are no bolts upon it. We should only have 
to get over the wall , and walk quietly in , to take care of the 
people who are in the house, and quietly to pack up what we want, 
and' be off. Maltby had such a fright last time that we won't have 
anything to do with him, though we must give him something to 
be quiet ; but I only intend to have two with me , and , if you like, 
you may be one." 

*' Where is it?" demanded Latimer, in a whisper. **Is it 
Mallington Hall?" 

Williams nodded his head , and both remained silent for se- 
veral minutes ; while Latimer first gazed down upon the ground, 
and then turned his eyes with a look of anxious and bitter inquiry 
to the small sum of money upon the table. At length his brow 
contracted; he set his teeth fast, and muttered between them, 
with a nod of the head , *' I will go." 

**That *» right/' said Williams, in the same low tone which 
they had been lately using. ** There is certainly to the worth of 
five or six thousand pounds, and perhaps more." 

**Whenisittobe?" asked his young companion , eagerly. 

'* To-morrow night," replied Williams; '* but you had better 
come away with me to-night. All this job about Mr. Morton will 
make a good blind for your being absent. People will say you got 
oat of the way on that account. Then you can come back early on 
Monday, marry Lucy, and be off for the sea." 

Alfred Latimer agreed to all that he proposed , for his fortunes 
Htmed desperate, aad, like many anoVheT mvi ^ W^^^n.^vCqod% 
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to see if, out of the clouds and darkness that smroun&ed k i ^^ 
some light would not break to guide patience and endurance i^^^ ^ 
brighter things, he hurried on upon the path before him , h^^^ 
less of the abyss that yawned beneath his feet. 

"I will come," he said; **I will come — and we had h^t/er 
be oflf directly , for these fellows might arrive from MallingtoD ^/»/ 
stop me. But I must take some things with me, and speak to 
Lucy for a minute , to tell her that I will be back on Monday." 

** You had better have every thing arranged for your marriage 
by nine o'clock ," said Williams , "for the sooner you are off the 
better. Write a note to the parson before you go, and bid Lacy 
meet you at the church. Then you can start at once." 

''I will," replied Alfred Latimer; "and I Ml write a note, 
and leave it on the table, for old Doctor Western, too, tellios 
him my mind about Louisa's marriage , or give it to Lucy to give 
him." 

** Yon had better a great deal tell her to keep herself out of (he 
way all to-morrow morning," answered Williams, **for you 
can't tell what may happen. We '11 bid John Blackmore watch 
about, andletherknow when the people have been here, so that 
she may come back afterwards. But come, be quick, Mr. La- 
timer. I should think they must be in the town by this time." 

The two notes were accordingly written with all despatch, and, 
taking the one addressed to the clergyman of the parish in bis 
hand, to carry it to Lucy, Alfred Latimer was putting his little 
store of money in his pocket, when Williams whispered , **GiYe 
her half of it, man — never leave a woman without money;" and 
agreeing to the suggestion , the young man entered the chamber 
beyond , and closed the door. What was said Williams could not 
distinguish, but he heard a low, murmured conversation take 
place, mingled,, he thought, with bitter sobs; and when Alfred 
Latimer returned , his face was flushed and his manner agitated* 

*' What 's the matter?" asked Williams. 

**Sbe fancies something," answered Latimer, **and wanted 

to stop me ; but it doesn't signify -~ I swore that I would come 

back again , so that she believes me. Now I am ready to go. But 

s^f; I may as well put these in my pocket " a^u^ X^Vaxi^ ^^i a 
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brace of pistols from a cupboard in the room , he disposed of them 
as be bad mentioDed , and followed his compaoion down stairs. 

CIUPTER IX. 

The summons of Mr. Quatterly was not long unattended to by 
Br. Western , and in less than twenty minutes he walked into the 
ioD of Mrs. Pluckrose and inquired for the gentleman who wished 
to see him. The meeting between him and the respectable soli- 
citor was not as that of two strangers , although they had never 
seen each other before; but as soon as Mr. Quatterly announced 
bis name, the rector shook him warmly by the hand, saying 
"Very happy indeed to see you, my dear Sir. But what of our 
young friend? Called away doubtless, on this business suddenly; 
bat indeed he should have given some intimation of his going, for 
We have all been in vast alarm about him , and one little heart in 
car village is well nigh breaking with terror and uncertainty ; and 
let me tell you that heart is a treasure not to be trifled with/' 

"What can't be cured must be endured, my dear doctor," 
replied the solicitor; '* Samson was a strong man, but he could 
not drink out of an empty pitcher. Our friend could not give any 
intimation of his departure because he did not know he was going. 
There was once a Scotchman set out with another, in the Crimea, 
to catch a Tartar. The two friends separated in their hunt for a 
little way, and presently one heard the other shouting 'Sandy! 
Sandy ! I Vc cotched a Tartar.' ' Well , bring him here, Donald ,' 
quoth the other. * I caona ,' cried Donald. ' Then keep him till 
[come,' said Sandy. *Icanna,' repeated Donald. ^ Then come 
bere yersel',' said Sandy. *He wunna let me,' roared Donald. 
\ow, my dear doctor, our friend was in the position of Donald. 
He was in the clutches of a Tartar who would not let him do any- 
hing he thought fit to do. He was not eiactly in bodily fear; for 
[ suppose he would call me out if I were to insinuate ^hat such a 
hing was possible ; but he was not liber homo,'* 

**Indeed!" exclaimed the rector, in some consternation, 
nistaking Mr. Quatterly's meaning, and thinking that for some 
rausc, just or unjust, Morton had bcef\wt«)V.^^, ''^Vlwi ^x^^^^'s* 
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how you could be such a fool as to be taken in by a pitiful, 
cowardly vermin , like that Taokeryille , to try anything of the 
sort. He 's not brave enough to do anything bold and manly; and 
you '11 soon have all the magistrates upon you for your pains." 

*'He has taken me in , in more ways than that/' replied Alfred 
Latimer; **but as to the magistrates, I don't care a pin about 
them , for they can but say that I got hold of this fellow Morton to 
prevent Louisa Charlton from marrying a swindler." 

^'Swindler!" said Williams, with a low laugh; **you know 
better than that; but, however, you had better keep out of the 
way, for if they get hold of you, and lay you up, it may prevent 
you from lending a hand to one scheme or the other. If you would 
take my advice, you 'd just open the door, and let him out, and 
^ then come along with me." 

^* I should like to keep him in as long as I can," replied AJfred 
Latimer; ^*for as sure as he gets out he will have the constables 
after me , and very likely take away Lucy, too , before we are 
married. So I would rather have the chance of the cards^ and 
keep him where he is ; for a thousand things may prevent the 
people from Mallington coming as soon as we fancy." 

*' There 's some truth in that," replied his companion; '*but, 
at all events, you had better come with me ; keep yourself out of 
the way till it 's blown over ; come back , and marry Lucy on 
Monday morning; and then let us be off together over the wild 
sea to a country where there 's plenty to be done , and where we 
may lead a life of pleasure and activity, instead of hanging on 
here, where man is always flogged back into a particular path by 
laws and customs that he hates, like one out of a pack of hounds." 

Alfred Latimer shook his head sadly. ** 1 can't, Williams," 
he said; *'l can't. That fellow Tankerville has cheated me out 
of almost everything I had. That 's all he 's left me," and he 
pointed to the seven or eight guineas that lay upon the table. 

**That 's bad," said Williams , looking at the money with a 

grim smile. * * I knew what would come of it , as soon as I heard 

jon had anything to do with that fellow again. But come. Sir, 

iAere 's ootbiag without its remedy*, a\\d^Vi«X\N^ %^\.v.^Ulk to 

roa about will be a remedy for Ui\», \^ -^ouN^ %^x\Xi^ ^^^xxvi^ 
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and determination I thinlc you have. Though I am pretty well off 
in pocket for a single adventure, yet I haven't got enough for 
what I want. We must have a schooner of our own , Mr. Latimer, 
and that costs some money. We must strike a good stroke , be- 
fore we go, that may fill our pockets, and set us off well; and I 
know where such a blow is to be struck." 

Alfred Latimer raised his fingers, and pointed to the next 
room, with a caution not to speak so loud; and Williams pro- 
ceeded in a lower tone. *'I was disappointed ," he said , *' when 
I first tried this job; but I shan't be disappointed a second time, 
for I have got a key made to the little door that goes into the 
stable-yard , and there are no bolts upon it. We should only have 
to get over the wall , and walk quietly in , to take care of the 
people who are in the house, and quietly to pack up what we want, 
and be off. Maltby had such a fright last time that we won't have 
anything to do with him , though we must give him something to 
be quiet ; but I only intend to have two with me , and , if you like, 
you may be one." 

'^Where is it?" demanded Latimer, in a whisper. ^'Is it 
MallingtonHali?" 

Williams nodded his head , and both remained silent for se- 
veral minutes ; while Latimer first gazed down upon the ground, 
and then turned his eyes with a look of anxious and bitter inquiry 
to the small sum of money upon the table. At length his brow 
contracted; he set his teeth fast, and muttered between them, 
with a Dod of the head, *' I will go." 

**That 's right," said Williams, in the same low tone which 
they had been lately using. *^ There is certainly to the worth of 
five or six thousand pounds, and perhaps more." 

** When is it to be? " asked his young companion , eagerly. 

*' To-morrow night," replied Williams; ''but you had better 
come away with me to-night. All this job about Mr. Morton will 
make a good blind for your being absent. People will say you got 
out of the way on that account. Then you can come back early on 
Monday, marry Lucy, and be off for the sea." 

Alfred Latimer agreed to all that he proposed ^ toi\v\%^^\VQi^^ft» 
seewed desperate , aad, like many aaolher m^ti, ^*\\\wwX^«J«»% 
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he went on to matter to himself, not Tentaring to say it aload for 
fear of confounding the man's comprehension, ** Up-stairs, down- 
stairs, in my lady's chamber." 

As he did so, however, he swept over with his eye the rest of 
the persons assembled in the room , turning himself half round at 
the same time , as if to depart. Suddenly be came to a full stop, 
and then marched straight up to a man dressed in a jacket and 
apron , who sat on the other side of the room , with a pot of beer 
before him. If any body had taken the trouble to look at that 
man's countenance when Mr. Quatterly's large and remarkable 
head first presented itself in the tap, he would have seen a hue 
like that of death spread itself over his cheeks and lips. Yet 
though evidently terrified at something, he seemed fascinated, 
like the bird by the serpent, and continued gazing in the solici- 
tor's face with a vacant and stone-like stare till Mr. Quatterly 
stood directly before him, saying *^0h, ho!" with a very remark- 
able emphasis. Then his teeth began to chatter in his head, and 
though be gasped twice as if in the attempt to speak , no sounds 
issued forth from his unclosed jaws, but there he sat, the image 
of conscience-stricken consternation. 

Mr. Quatterly remained the space of about a minute silent, 
also, as if in the consideration of some deep and intricate problem, 
but at length he spoke in an authoritative tone, saying **Be so good 
as to get up. Sir, and walk through that door, then take the 
turning to the left, and up-stairs to the first landing. —'Post-boy, 
follow him close , and be ready to chevy in case he runs." 

fiut the poor wretch had no such design. He rose as he was 
directed, moved like an automaton to the door, which the post- 
boy opened for him , walked up the stairs, and there , at the top 
of the first landing, stood with his head bent down, his hands 
clasped together before him , and the same death-like hue upon 
his face. 

'*Walk in," said Mr. Quatterly, who followed close, and, 

at the same time , opened the door of the sitting-room. The man 

obeyed; and as he entered, with Mr. Quatterly behind, Dr. 

Western enquired j with a glance alVi\sV\^Vi\\\«\ft\\la^ which \^ere 

certaialy very ao-post-boyish , * ' Is l\i\s lYx^ tsvMvV 
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**Vm, Sir/' replied Mr. Quatterly. ''This is Ihe man who 
rol>l>ed me (ii upwards of a thousand pounds the other day , '' and, 
turniog quick upon the unfortunate Mr. Wilkins, he enquired, 
** Well , 8Jr, what have you to say for yourself? " 

The man found a ?oice this time , but it was only to murmur 
io the hollow tone of despair, ^'Nothing/' and, while he uttered 
that single but expressive word of self-condemnalioa, he still 
remained with bis head bowed down, his eyes bent upon the 
ground , and his hands clasped together , hanging powerless be- 
fore him. 

** Nothing I" said Mr. Quatterly , who was evidently a good 
deal eicited; ** that's a poor excuse. Sir — yet, after all," he 
coDtiDoed, *Mtis perhaps the best you could make, for, in your 
case, the least said the soonest mended. Tell me. Sir, was not 
I a kind master to you ? Did I not pay you well ? Were you ever 
kept out late at nights if I could help it? Did I ever make you sit 
up till morning copying old papers and investigating titles, if I 
could do the work myself? Did I ever refuse you a holiday when 
it was possible to grant it? Did I show myself unjust — harsh — 
unfeeling? " 

*'Never, never!" replied the man warmly. **You were all ' 
that was kind and good , and I am a fool and a scoundrel." 

''There 's some grace left," said Mr. Quatterly, in a loud 
aside y spoken over his shoulder to Dr. Western, and then con- 
tinuing to address the delinquent clerk, he demanded, ''And 
pray what do you do deserve , and what do you expect?" 

"Punishment," replied the man Wiikins, "though God 
knows I 've been punished enough since." 

"Ay, the heart has been at work, has it?" said Mr. Quat- 
terly ; " but tell me , Sir, was it fear or remorse that smote you? " 

'*Both," replied the culprit' earnestly; "fear breeding re- 
morse. In the first place I have been tormented by a fiend whom 
you know quite well, called Captain Tankerville. He found me 
out, and would not be contented till be had shared largely in the 
spoil I had taken from a good and kind master. He preyed upon 
me, threatening continually to give me up to justice^ till he had 
obtained sN be tboughl be could get. Then \ie s«y\\. t(\^ ^^ \v\>>^^\ 

TAs Sifp'Mot^er. II, ^ 
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Id (his guise oo the road to the sea-coist. But here remorse eamc 
upon me, and I determined lo send you back ail that he had kil 
me, except what was just enough to carry me to another land, 
where I intended to labour for my daily bread." 

'*^hat 's that you say? what 's that you say?" cried Mr. 
Quatterly , *' you determined to send it back? It 's a pity you did 
not put that in execution , for I much fear you would have gone on 
nibbling, my good friend , till the cheese was all eaten up." 

**No, indeed, Sir," answered the wretched man ; ''I've got 
the letter and the notes here in my pocket, all folded up and 
sealed ready to send off, and with them are the papers which I 
took at the same time — here they are." • 

''Let 's see, let 's see," cried Mr. Quatterly, and he look 
from his former clerk's hand a large lawyer-like packet, sealed 
and addressed, which he broke into at once, and took oul^a 
bundle of notes and papers which he looked over carefully, putting 
on his spectacles to do so. Then turning to the delinquent, he 
said "Here are all the documents, and six hundred and eighty- 
five pounds. There is somewhere above four hundred pounds 
wanting. What have you kept for yourself? and what did you 
give to that fellow Tankerville?" 

"I gave him three hundred and ninety pounds," replied the 
man ; "I spent nine pounds on my way here , and I 'vc got live- 
and-twenty pounds in my bundle up-stairs." 

"You 'Ve only kept five-and-twenty pounds, then?" said 
Mr. Quatterly. " You '11 swear you gave him all the rest? you 'II 
take your oath of it?" 

"I will," replied the clerk; "I have no more, and I speni 
no more, but gave him the rest." 

"And positively you intended to send this letter'?'' continuec 
the solicitor. 

The man bowed his head , saying " It would have been gon< 
by this time if you had not discovered me." 

"What do you think of all this, eh?" demanded Mr. Quat- 
terly, once more looking over his shoulder to Dr. Western ; bo 
the post-boy seemed to consider that the question was addresse< 
fo himself, for he advanced a step ot V^o lto\x\ v\v^ ^^q\ ^ w» 
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pulling a loog loekof hair which hung down from the front of his 
head over his forehead, somewhat like the hasp of a trunlc, he 
broagfat his chin thereby down upon his cravat, saying, at the 
sune time, **I thinic, Sir, as how the young man intends to 
mlie reparation ; and as for that Captain Tanlierville, why, Lord 
bless 'ee, he was one of them fellows as carried off the gentleman 
freiD the common." 

''The deuce he was!" exclaimed Mr. Quatterly, ''then the 
nmrder 's out , for that fellow 's up to any mischief. But are you 
quite sure he was one?" 

"That I am, your honour," replied the post-boy, ''for one 
of them called him captain , and t'other called him Tankenille, 
aadthem two put together makes Captain Tankerville , I think." 
"Undoubtedly," replied Mr. Quatterly; "but that brings us 
back to the point. You boy, come hither to this table , and make 
afull, true , and particular statement before this gentleman, who 
is a magistrate, of all that took place regarding the abduction of 
Mr. Morton , remembering that you are upon your oath , for we 
must get up a Bible and swear you — You , Sir," he continued, 
laming to Mr. Wilkins, and pointing to the side of the room 
furthest from the window, "sit down in that corner, and don't 
budge a step till I tell you. If you behave well , perhaps you may 
get off easy. If you don't, you know the consequences. But 
I'll transport that fellow Tankerville, if there 's law in the land ; 
aod shall be transported myself to do so." 

"I don't know. Sir, whether you know that the chaise is at 
liie door ," said Mrs. Pluckrosc , putting her head into the room ; 
"bat I should think, surely, you would want some supper before 
you go." 

"I want a Bible, in the first place. Madam," replied Mr. 
Quatterly; "and then supper, if you please, for I do begin to 
feel hungry ; but do not let us be interrupted for the next quarter 
of an hour ; " and all the arrangements being made , the depo- 
sition of the post-boy was taken in proper form ; and Dr. Western, 
then rising, said he would just walk up to Mallington House to 
relieve the apprehensions of Miss Charlton , after which. Iv^ ^vcs^Vi 
io bis best to get some one to perform the atletWQOVi s^xsNs.^ ^Vvs* 
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church , in order that he might rejoin Mr. Quatterly on the follow 
iDg day. 

'* Take my advice, my dear Sir — take my adffce/' said Mi 
Quatterly: **talk as little about this business as possible — gii 
no further explanations than needful. Just put the young lady' 
mind at rest, and say no more. You see," he continued, ad 
vancing to Dr. Western , and laying the fore-finger of bis rigt 
hand upon the lappell of that gentleman's coat, with a demon 
strative air, *'You see, my dear Sir, there are various reason 
and sufiicient motives for caution in this matter. In the fin 
place, it does not do to let our proceedings be known, iestth 
persons implicated should get wind of them , and hop the twid 
as school-boys term it. In the next place, we are not cerlai 
what course our friend may think fit to pursue in regard to th 
gentry concerned in this outrage upon his person. One of tbei 
is, it appears, a very near connection of a fair lady for whom h 
has no slight tenderness , and besides, even if regard for herd* 
not restrain him , his own peculiar idiosyncrasy — which, of al 
the idiosyncrasies that ever I knew, is most opposed to a fuss, a 
I term it, would probably further lead him to pass over the matte 
than to make any noise about it." 

**I don't see much how secrecy can be observed," said Di 
Western gravely, **as so many persons are aware of the parti 
culars. Here are these two men now in the room , besides Mrs 
Pluckrose, who, though a very good woman, has, like othe 
ladies, a tongue not always to be restrained." 

'*Mrs. Pluckrose knows nothing about it," said Mr. Quatterly 
" for as soon as ever I was sure the information was really cominfi 
and I had told her to send for you in consequence , I turned be 
out of the room. Then as to that man," and he pointed to hi 
clerk, '^I shall take him over with me. The other fellow in tb 
corderoys has been already well cautioned, knows he may get iot 
a scrape, and upon the whole seems to be a very sensible an 
well-disposed person , who understands that it is better to ke^ 
his breath to cool his porridge rather than waste it in vain gossip 
iug. You havn*t^aid anything to anybody yet, post-boy, hav* 
you?" 
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^* Not a word, Sir/' replied the man. 

'*Wel], then, if yoa take my advice," said Mr. Quatterly, 
'*ts 800D as your horses are fed and rested, you '11 bring them 
ofer after me , for it 's as well to keep yourself out of temptation. 
Too may talk to them in the stable , or on the road , as much as 
yon like, and tell them the whole story if you please , for they are 
sure not to tell anybody again, but exchange as few words with 
any other beasts as possible , especially if they have but two legs." 

The post-boy promised to observe these injunctions faithfully. 
Dr. Western proceeded to execute his comfortable mission to 
Louisa , and Mr. Quatterly called for his supper, preparatory to 
setting out. He seated himself, cut off a slice of the cold beef, 
and put a piece in his mouth — then turned his eyes to the corner 
vhere the culprit sat as still as marble, like a statue of despair. 
Mr. Quatterly looked embarrassed , and felt it unpleasant to eat in 
the presence of so much misery. He took a glass of wine, but 
tbit did not do any better, and he looked at the culprit again with 
a hesitating expression of countenance. The man had not moved 
ao inch , and Mr. Quatterly laid down the knife and fork which he 
had just resumed, saying, **Come, Wilkins, draw forward 
your chair and take some supper." 

*' I cannot. Sir," replied Wilkins; ** I have no appetite." 

*'The devil you havn't!" said Mr. Quatterly; *'I 'm glad to 
hear it, it 's a good sign; " and bolting a few hasty mouthfuls he 
drank another glass of wine , descended the stairs , made Wilkins 
get into the post-chaise first , and following himself, was soon 
rolling away towards the town which he had quitted a few hours 
before. 

CHAPTER X. 

Thbrb was a small tea party in Mallington , just such a one 
as that into which we have before introduced the reader. It is true 
that this little reunion — as the French call a meeting of persons 
who very probably never met in their life before — wanted some of 
the principal ornaments of the former. Mr.Nethersole was absent, 
ihe solicitor did not appear; but their two principal representa- 
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tif es were in the room , in the persons of the ^ 
aad the chief clerk of the other. Mrs. Wind 
two Mieees Martin, two young ladies in broad 
lets, wUeh must have been curled upon 
tail a nerer-ending screw. Their mother was 
Cmmp was present, and a number of other ge 
with whom the writer and the reader are equal! 
was what they called themsches a small early i 
sfci o'clock, and ending at nine. There is, 
great ckancc of our being detained long , ihou( 
fodllstea for a minute or two to the conversati 
cffsr the cup of tea , and the game of cards that 
Ooc of the principal delights of these par 
latsd to see human nature under an unpleasi 
aflbct produced upon the temper of the Misses 
npulsi^e poles of those young ladies and A 
kmii^t.in contact; but upon this occasion 
nCksr dvU than otherwise to the Misses Marti 
slio eovid not altogether repress a certain dc 
mmmc to speaking to them , for she was a qu 
and had a fcry profound contempt for them. 
only rogves — if they had been only slanderers 
bfcabotk combined, Mrs. Windsor could ha 
alw looked upon them as fools , too , and that 
IhrvUcli she had4i great antipathy. 

. Hn nillDg topic of the day was, of cours 
dttcod.. MaHiagtOD had rung all the morning ' 
anee of Mr. Morton, and the Misses Martin h 
comfort frdm the fiiet that they could not help ( 
tract a little more from it during the evening 
together wfth the young surgeon , shrugged tbi 
fsiiwH ^Hiil they had been perfectly sure how 
aad cMlid opq^ one or two of their neighbours 
the lict^of iMr prophecies having been antece 

' «^£oOr Mis. Charlton!" said Miss Mathild; 
for ker; Iwt I wonder that she made such i 
woHldhnebsaiikottor to have kept it quiet, I 
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— bat I know Hra. Windsor thinks that everything Mrs. Charlton 
does is right," continued she , with a glance of the eye to the lady 
of whom she spoke , ** and so I shall say no more." 

** Ob dear, no! Miss Mathilda Martin," replied Mrs. Windsor, 
turning round while Mr. Crump was shuffling the cards; ** you are 
quite mistaken. I don't think everything Mrs. Charlton does is 
right. 8be does many things I would much rather she would 
not do." 

** Dear me!" cried Miss Martin , ''well, I did not know that 
before. But bow does she bear it, Mrs. Windsor? for really I 
am sorry for her, more sorry a great deal than for Miss Louisa, 
for she 's a girl of sense, and must be glad that before matters 
went too far he has been found out." 

** Found out!" said Mrs. Windsor. ''Gone out, I suppose, 
joumean, Miss Martin." 

''Oh dear, no!" replied Mathilda, "my sister means found 
out. I don't know what you can call it, Mrs. Windsor, when 
there are bills posted up all over the .place for a gentleman, and 
as soon as he sees them he takes himself off, but being found out 
for what he really is." 

"And what may that be?" asked Mrs. Windsor. "I really 
don't know what you mean?" 

"Why, I suppose there can be no doubt in the mind of any- 
body who has eyes , ears, and understanding, that this Mr. Mor- 
ion, who has been down here is the felonious clerk that has been 
advertised for." 

" Really I think not," replied the housekeeper of Mallington 
Hoose; "and I don't at all doubt that we shall soon hear of Mr. 
Morton again — I hope in safety , though I have some apprehen- 
sions on that score after what happened before." 

" Ob ! I dare say he 's skulking about in some of the woods or 
places," replied Miss Mathilda Martin; "very likely over at 
Wenlock, where he was so fond of going; but I dare say the offi- 
cers will Gnd him out." 

Mrs. Windsor did not condescend to answer, but cut through 
Mrs. Ramsbottom's game with a trump; and after waiting for a 
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mioule or two , Hiss Martin parsucd the agreeable 
as follows : — 

*^I am sorry for poor Miss Loaisa , too. The pc 
has been made a sacrifice Tor others , that 's clear. I 
on mach, Mrs. Windsor?" 

*'Miss Charlton has been very much a1arme< 
anxious/' answered Mrs. Windsor, *'as, indeed 
lady naturally would be on the unexplained absen 
friend of the family as Mr. Morton." 

**0h, come, Mrs. Windsor!" cried Miss Matl 
don't pretend to say that 's all, for ^e know betK 
Young people don't go about together in that way ^ 
engaged ; and if it has been suffered in this case Mr 
much more to blame than ever I thought her." 

**Your thoughts won't do her much harm/' 
Windsor, **or anybody else, or we should be an uc 
of people in Mallington. But, as I said before, it h 
both for Mrs. Charlton and Miss Louisa to be anxio 
Morton, as, indeed, everybody is who knew him, 
footboy , for he is a perfect gentleman." 

''A gentleman!" said Miss Malhilda. <'Well, | 
open their eyes till they are nine days old , and some 
open them at all till they are forced. However, for i 
that, I dare say we shall soon hear more , and then i 
who 's righl." 

Mrs. Windsor played out her rubber in silence 
nine o'clock, or a little before, took her leave. 
Misses Martin in possession of the field. They trii 
derfully — they were eloquent — they were pathetic 
sublime; they left nothing unsaid that could be s£ 
subject of Mr. Morton, Mrs. Charlton , and Louisa 
touched episodically upon Dr. Western, lamenting 
negligence of the constable , in not having prevented 
the fraudulent clerk; and declared that things were g 
there must really be some active justice of the peace 
insure that Mallington , which had always before beci 
quiet, pleasant, little village, should not become a 
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diers and raffians; and binled that it had never been the same 
plMC since Mrs. Charlton had first set her Toot in it. By dint of 
oratory and perseverance they got a great many of their hearers on 
their side, and the day was running strong against the Morton 
fution when the party broke up. In the meanwhile Mrs. Windsor 
walked ap the hill towards Mallington House , not very slow , be- 
eau80 she thought her mistress might want her, not very quick, 
because she was in a meditative mood. Now , Mrs. Windsor was 
endowed with a quality usually ascribed to a certain small animal 
with a long tail accustomed to frequent the drains and minor 
passages of not the newest mansions in the world , which quality 
is a certain inherent prescience of the approaching fall of the 
house* By aid of this gift the housekeeper had arrived at the con- 
clasioD that Mrs. Charlton was in a somewhat tottering condition. 
At the same time it appeared to her that Miss Charlton and Mr. 
MortoD were likely to build up a dwelling of a -much more firm 
' and stable construction, and she was strongly disposed to detach 
herself from the dilapidated and attach herself to the perfect 
house. The only consideration, indeed, was whether she was 
likely to succeed in the latter part of her object, but Mrs. Windsor 
had all her life been a very shrewd woman. She had been pecu- 
liarly kind and civil to Louisa Charlton at all times, with a degree 
of foresight which Mrs. Charlton herself had not possessed. She 
had never exactly taken the young lady's part against her mistress ; 
for not only would that have been dangerous as affecting Mrs. 
CharltoD, but Mrs. Windsor bad a strong notion, and a right 
one, that the appearance of ingratitude towards a person whom 
she bad so long served would be no passport to the favour of 
Louisa. She had, therefore never blamed anything that Mrs. 
Charlton did — she had ne>er opposed any of her unjust or unwise 
acts towards Louisa — but by a thousand little marked and kindly 
attentions, especially apparent at those times when the young 
lady was suffering under any of the mortifications inflicted on her 
by her step-mother , she had not only endeavoured to soothe and 
comfort her , but cast an implied censure upon the conduct which 
required such counteraction. Thus Mrs. Windsor imagined that 
her chance was a very fair one , even as matters stood at that mo- 
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meot; and as she foresaw that a time was coming when a breach 
was likely to take place between Mrs. Charlton and her step- 
daughter in regard to the marriage of the latter with' Mr. Morton, 
she thought several little pieces of information which she pos- 
sessed , and which might be most serviceable to the two youn( 
people might form a link between her and them, which woulc 
render her station in their regard quite secure. Something wa$ 
necessary, however, as an excuse for deserting the interests ol 
her mistress, and she could think of nothing better than a per- 
sonal quarrel, which would put Mrs. Charlton in the wron| 
towards herself. She saw every probability, indeed, of such i 
result being easily brought about, for Mrs. Charlton had beet 
very irritable of late, and had vented a good deal of that irritabi- 
lity upon Mrs. Windsor, not being at all aware to what extent she 
was in her housekeeper's power. Mrs. Windsor had submitted 
hitherto in silence, because she thought it would be politic so tc 
do, but as she calculated that a crisis was very near at hand, sh( 
now determined to submit no longer, but to retaliate in such i 
manner as to call forth the whole of Mrs. Charlton's spleen , with- 
out, however, putting herself in the wrong, or giving hei 
mistress the advantage over her in any respect. One thing, too. 
she especially determined to refrain from , and that was from all 
allusion to her knowledge of Mrs. Charlton's secret plans for th( 
future , or acts in the past, till the moment when it might be ne- 
cessary to proclaim them aloud , for she was well aware that tha 
excellent lady had sufficient art to govern her passions completel; 
if she found it dangerous to display them , and to avoid anythiof 
like a quarrel with her housekeeper, if she believed it to be mon 
for her interest to be friends with her. 

With these resolutions, the result of which will soon be seei 
by the reader, Mrs. Windsor rang the servant's bell at Mallingtoi 
House. 
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C1IAI*TER XI. 

HBwaft a fool, and not a philosopher, who said that oncertaioty 
the just condition of man's mind. In trust, in confidence, in 
i conviction, and in faith is only to be found repose and peace, 
uraoce is what man's heart and understanding both require, 
the very fact of the mind not being capable of obtaining cer- 
ity upon many points is a proof of weakness^ not of strength. 
Oh, doubt and uncertainty, what terrible states they are 
)ng8t the perilous things and anxious circumstances of this 
rtal life ! How the news of the battle fought , how the howling 
he angry storm will fix the fangs of those two demons upon the 
rt o( the soldier's or sailor's mother or his wife ! — how they 
r the breast of the absent for the loved afar — how they ag> 
vate all pangs — how they mingle the bitter drop with many a 
of joy! 

They were the companions of Lucy Edmonds through the 
long night after Alfred Latimer left her; and many a dark and 
ibie form they took as, with sleepless eyes, she lay and 
Dived the past, the present, and the future — all sad, all 
idy , all full of frowning menace. Whither was he gone? she 
ed herself. What to do? — what new folly, what new sin, 
It new crime to commit? Would he indeed return as be had 
I? or was she abandoned as well as betrayed — cast off upon 
hard world — homeless, defenceless, powerless, fatherless? 
* heart sunk low — low , till it hardly beat. Was it not in his 
racter to do so? — was it not man's accustomed dealings with 
weak? — were not all his actions, since she had seen them 
>ely, evidences that he could so act? The very doubt was worse 
Q death ; yet she strove not to believe it, for she loved him still. 
I tried to shut out conviction of his faults and of his nature. 
, no ! it was impossible he could so use her, she thought; but 
[ she doubted, and doubt was agony. 

Then came the fears for him. What would be the end of such 
ourse as he was pursuing? — what the consequences that must 
ner.or later fall upon his head? All was wild uncertainty; but. 
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like the clouds of a thunderstorm, the phantoms of the r^^/^^/.^ 
though vague and changing, still took a thousand dark and i^rr/l^M^ 
forms. Minute after minute passed away, hour after hou r fr^«^ i 
by, but every minute brought some fresh pang, every hour w^^, 
consumed in bitterness and dread. 

At length the day began to dawn, and the faint gray light of tfe^f 
autumnal morning streamed in through the half-closed curtains; 
but it woke no joy , it brought no relief. Faint and sick at heart, 
weary, desponding, and filled with dark remorse, daylight brought 
no day to Lucy Edmonds' heart. Within it all was night. Still 
she lay and pondered for some time longer; but at length heariDg 
sounds in the house, and remembering the injunctions laidupoD 
her to go out early and remain absent long, she rose and dressed 
herself} and walked languidly in.to the other room. The maid of 
the bouse was clearing the table, and the sight of the bottles and 
glasses and scattered cards made poor Lucy feel sick at heart. 
She turned away to the window, bidding the girl bring breakfast 
quickly; but the moment after the latter inquired ** What is to be 
done with this, Ma'am?" 

Lucy turned, and saw in her hands the note to Dr. Westemt 
which Latimer had mentioned to her ere he went. ** Leave it oa 
the table," she said ; ** a gentleman will call during the day for it. 
Ask any one who comes if his name is Dr. Western, and if he 
says *yes' let him have it." 

The sight of that note, however, recalled to her mind the other 

which had been left with her for the clergyman of the parish, and 

. the words and assurance that Latimer had then spoken , and she 

\^seized upon them eagerly as food for half famished hope. ** Ohi 

yes ! " she thought , ** he will come back — he will keep his word 

-^ he will take away the stain from me ; though he can never give 

' m^ack peace, he will give me, at least, an honest name;" and 

hurrjfing into the other room again , she brought forth the letter, 

and gaked upon it with one faint ray of light breaking in upon her 

darkened heart. 

The maid brought in the breakfast, and Lucy began to say 

something to her, but hesitated and then stopped. The girl was 

s/oir in hyiog out the things, and poor Luc^ "V^VtXi^^ V^at %s «he 
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did so, putting off till the last moment what she had lo say. At 
length, as the girl was just quitting the room , she said, ^' I wish 
tOBpeak with your master — presently." 

The last word was added with a view to further delay, but the 
maid had not quitted the room five minutes when the landlord of 
the house appeared , enquiring ** Did you want me, Ma'am?" 

"Tes, Sir," said Lucy, hesitating and embarrassed. *'Mr. 
Utimer will be out all to-day , but will be back to-morrow morn- 
ing early, and he wished me to give this letter to the clergyman of 
ibe parish ; " she paused for a moment, and then added, **Where 
does he live?" 

The man gave her the information that she required ; and then, 
seeing that'she was embarrassed, he good-humouredly added, '* I 
suppose it 's about your marriage, Ma'am. I heard the banns 
published for the second time last Sunday." 

It was a great relief to Lucy, but yet her face turned crimson, 
tod her heart beat so that she pressed her hand upon her side as if 
^stop it. ** Yes," she said when she recovered breath; **it is to 
take place a little after nine to-morrow, and Mr. Latimer told me 
to ask if you would be kind enough to — to — to go with me to the 
t-'hurchjas I have no friends here;" and overpowered at the thought 
Uiat she had no friends who would own her anywhere , poor Lucy 
covered her eyes with her handkerchief and wept. 

**0h, that I will. Madam, with pleasure;" replied the gar- 
dener. **Come, come, don't take on so. Most people have to 
be married once , and it 's not such a terrible affair, after all. I 
was married once myself, and my good wife, that 's dead and 
gone, tittered the whole time till the parson scolded her. Shall I 
take the note for you ? " 

•*No, I thank you, Sir," replied Lucy, wiping her eyes; **I 
am going out, and I promised to deliver it myself." 

Though she said no more, the man still remained, as if he had 
something more to say ; and Lucy, misunderstanding his object, 
enquired, **Did Mr. Latimer pay.lhe rent last week?" 

"Oh, yes, Ma'am," replied the gardener; ** we always have 
a week in advance. He paid everything yesterday iuo^clvcl^ w^ ta 
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Saturday neit; but I hope, I 'm sure, that I shall have you for a 
lodger a long while after you are Mrs. Latimer." 

'*I trust so/' replied Lucy, merely for something to say, ^'for 
it is a very pretty place, and the lodging is very comfortable.'' 

''One thing I wanted to ask, Ma'am," continued the landlord, 
after another pause; ''what 's to be done with the gentleman 
whom they say is insane — with him, I mean, whom Mr. Latimer 
and the rest brought in yesterday and shut up in the room where 
he had the bars put. Ue must have some breakfast and dinner, I 
suppose." 

"I don't know anything about him," replied Lucy, with sur- 
prise ; '' I heard a good many people coming and going yesterday 
but I was in the other room, and am not aware of what happened. 

"Well, Ma'am, he can't starve," replied the landlord. 

"Oh, certainly not," exclaimed Lucy ; *' he must have all that 
is necessary, of course. Can you not take it to him ? " 

"Why , you see , Ma'am , I don't like to have anything to do 
with the matter," answered the gardener; "besides, the door is 
locked, and I havn't got (he key." 

"I suppose this is it , " said Lucy , taking a large key from the 
nianlel'piece. 

But the landlord still shook his head , saying , "I don't like to 
have anything to do with what doesn't concern me. But the man 
must have victuals , that 's clear; " and he took a step back , as if 
to quit the room. 

Poor Lucy was sadly embarrassed ; she knew not what to say, 
or how to act, and the whole story confounded and perplexed her. 
"Mad!" she thought — "what can Alfred have to do with a 
madman?" Doubts, painful suspicions, in regard to the whole 
proceeding crossed her mind , for she had lost confidence in him 
she loved ; she could not trust to his motives or his conduct; she 
could not be sure that some dark scheme for wronging another as 
she had been wronged herself might not now be in operation. 
After a long pause for consideration, however, she inquired — "Is 
he dangerous?" 

"Oh dear, no!" replied the landlord. ''He seemed quite 
ga/ei. For my part, I should not h&^e thought him mad at all." 
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^'Tben I will go to him myself," said Lucy, ** ifyou will send 
up liie maid to go with me, and see that he does not hurt me." 

The worthy host did as she required ; and though , to say the 

(ruth, he had very little doubt that the gentleman up-stairs was 

just as sane as he was himself, yet, while he sent up (he maid to 

accompany his fair lodger, he remained with the door open in the 

Htlle parlour below , to insure that they should have assistance in 

<^ase of need. In the meanwhile, Lucy, having put on her bonnet 

>od shawl to go out, followed by the girl, and with the key in her 

baod, approached the door above — in some trepidation it must 

b« confessed. But there seemed no other means of insuring that 

the person within , whoever be was , should have that attention 

vhich humanity required ; and without pausing to give time for 

fear to overpower her , she put the key in the lock and opened the 

door. The first object that met her eye was Mr. Morton , seated 

at the table , and looking straight towards her. She stood for an 

instant motionless and speechless, as if she had been turned into 

siooe at the sight. Her countenance was pale , too , for fear was 

the first impression that she received; but the next instant the 

blood rushed up into her face , and , exclaiming *' Oh , heaven ! " 

she turned , and ran down the stairs before Morton could rise to 

speak with her, and in another minute was out of the house. 

Hurrying on with a quick pace, she walked into the town, and 

took her way up one street and down another at random , with all 

her thoughts in confusion and disarray. Gradually, however, she 

became more tranquil , though it was a sad and dark tranquillity 

that fell upon her; an oppressive leaden weight, from the sad 

coovictioo that her worst suspicions of him who had so wronged 

herself were all too true. 

Yel there was no choice before her what to do ; she was the 
creature of his will, entirely dependant upon him. She had no 
means of escape from the situation in which she was placed — her 
fate was sealed and irrevocable. The only thing that could bring 
the slightest amelioration was to become his wife, and link herself 
to him for ever — to him whom she knew to be a villain , not only 
to woman , but to man. Despair has its own calmness , and after 
awhile she thought clearly and accurately of Nvhal%^^%Vi^^Vi^<c^^ 
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and determined to execute all that he had enjoined. Still she had 
some dread of again meeting Morton , for the sight of any face that 
she had known in purer and happier days was terrible to her. She 
doubted not that he had instantly quitted the house , for she was 
quite sure that no opposition would be offered by the man to whom 
it belonged, and, looking anxiously up each street as she went, 
she made her way round by the least-frequented parts of the town 
to the dwelling of the clergyman. Thence, after leaving Latimer's 
note, she directed her steps into the country, which was smiling 
io all the beauty of a fresh autumnal day. The atmosphere was 
peculiarly clear and bright, the leaves of the trees were just tinged 
with the first yellow hues of advancing decay, the distant country 
looked purple in the early light, and a small stream danced along 
by the road side in sparkling eddies and miniature cataracts. But 
the face of nature had lost its loveliness for Lucy Edmonds, and 
every object which once would have seemed bright and beautiful to 
her eyes, was now only full of sad remembrances. 

At the distance of about a mile and a half from the town there 
was a small village , and a neat church , evidently of very ancient 
structure; for the yews in the churchyard and the ivy upon the 
walls showed the growth of many centuries ; and the old Norman 
arch of the porch, with its deep and manifold mouldings, softened 
and pared away by the hand of time, spoke the reign of some early 
king, before the house ofAnjou obtained possession of the crown. 
As Lucy approached, the bell began to ring with a cheerful and 
yet solemn sound, calling the villagers to supplicate and glorify 
God on the appointed day of rest. But, oh ! .how sadly did that 
chime sound in the ear of poor Lucy Edmonds — what memories 
did it not wake of the days of youth and innocence, when she, 
with the rest, went forth in her Sunday attire, beneath the pro- 
tection of parental love, to prayer, to praise, and to instruction. 
She looked up wistfully towards the church — she longed to go in 
with others who were bending their steps towards the gate ; but 
her heart sank, she felt a fear and a. dread, the consciousness of 
unworthiness was upon her, and it seemed to her at first like pre- 
sumption to enter the house of God, and to address the essence 
of all purity from amongst the pure. < 
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She lingered , however, for a time in the churchyard , watch- 
iog the passers by, and her eye from lime to time resting upon the 
tombstones , where , amongst homely phrases of commendations 
on the gone, she found many a text of Scripture full of hope and 
consdatioQ. 

"Come unto me all that travail and are heavy laden , and I will 
refresh yoa ," said the inscription on one tomb ; and another bore 
'*If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and he is the propitiation for our sins." She 
took heart as she read, and with bent-down eyes and a slow step 
she entered the church with the rest. She had not known comfort 
before since she left her ^father's house , but as she prayed and 
listened she gained both consolation and strength. She resolved 
thenceforward to have but one rule for her life, and, whatever 
might be the difficulties to which she might be subject, whatever 
the temptations to which she might be exposed , rather to die than 
to take one more step in evil. 

*'lf he keeps his word," she thought, ** to-morrow he will be 
my husband, and I am bound to obey him in all that is right; but, 
whatever be his own course , he shall not induce me to take any 
part in evil also , and by the repentance of <ny whole life I will try 
to atone for what is past." 

With this resolution she bent her way back to the town again, 
and , though she saw nothing of young Dlackmore , who was to 
have given her notice when she might safely return , she went 
back to the house she had inhabited , and rang the bell. The door 
was opened by the gardener himself. **WelI, Ma'ara, he 's gone," 
be said , as soon as he saw her ; ** I cpuldn't slop him , you know, 
when you left the door open , so I thought it best to be civil.'' 

*'Toa did quite right," said Lucy, in a calmer tone than she 
could have used in the morning. ''I foolishly went away as 
quickly as I could , for fear of hearing of that gentleman's re- 
proaches, though I had no share in the injury that has been done 
him , but if I had stayed and had the power I would not have at- 
tempted to stop him." 

**Why, he did cot seem at all inclined to reproach anyone, 
Ma*am ," said the gardener; *' he seemed a very civil sort of gen- 
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tleman , indeed , and not mad in the least , I 'm sure. He asked 
a great many questions about you, and stayed half an hour, I 
dare say, talking with me in the passage." 

Lucy did not venture to enquire what Mr. Morton's questions 
had been , and , for fear she should hear what might be painful to 
her, she answered quickly, **0h, no, he is not mad at all. 
However, I should not wish to see anybody if they come, and 
should there be gentlemen here enquiring after him , yon can 
assure them that he is gone." 

*'Ihope, Ma'am," said the landlord , with his habitual view 
to. his own interest, **that if Mr. Latimer should make any row 
about his being let out, you will acknowledge you did it, and that 
I had no hand in it." 

Lucy bowed her head , replying^ '* I will do so , certainly, for 
it is the plain truth." 

** You had belter say nothing about it till after the wedding," 
rejoined the landlord; **and then, when you are once his wife, 
I dare say you 'II soon get the upper hand." 

Lucy made no reply, but walked up stairs and wept, for there 
was something in the man's words that made her feel her degra- 
dation more perhaps than she had ever felt it before. 

Several hours passed by, and evening was approaching, when 
the maid took up a note , saying that a man had brought it from 
the inn. He did not know whether there was any answer, the 
girl added, but was waiting to see. Lucy opened it with trem- 
bling hands, thinking to find Mr. Morion's name, but glancing 
her eye at once to the bottom of the paper, she saw the word 
Western, and turning again to the beginning, she read the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

*'I grieve much for you, Lucy, and believe, my poor child, 
that you are more sinned against than sinning. I have some 
reason to suppose that you have been very badly used ; but if this 
young man is really willing to make you his wife, I will say 
nothing to dissuade you from consenting to a step which is the 
only reparation that he can offer. I do trust , however , Lucy, 
that the instructions you have received, the religious principles 
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which were early implanted in your mind, and the example of 
your excellent parents have not been so cast away as to admit the 
possibility of your continuing in a life of sin , if this unhappy 
yoiiDg man should neglect or delay to fulfil his promises. My eye 
is upon you, and it will become my duty to exhort you most 
earnestly to quit him at once in case of any delay taking place. 
Should you follow my counsel , and thereby show true repentance 
for any error you may have committed , which I believe to be less 
than many might suppose, come at once to me, and no effort 
shall be wanting on my part to place you in a situation of comfort, 
and to screen you from those reproaches and that hard treatment 
which never yet awoke an impenitent heart, and can only add to 
the pangs of one that is truly penitent. You have known me from 
your infancy, and can trust me both as a counsellor and as your 
sincere friend. **R. Westkrt«." 

Lucy gazed on the letter, long after she had read it with 
emotions very mixed ; but yet hope predominated ; for that very 
word ** friend" at the end had something balmy and comforting 
to her breast. A.t length , recollecting that the maid was still 
waiting to know if there was any answer, she gave her the note 
which Alfred Latimer had left , and bade her deliver it to the man 
who had come from Dr. Western. The rest of the evening passed 
over tranquilly, and Lucy was glad to be alone. For many days 
before solitude had been burdensome , terrible, to her; but now 
it was a relief, for the only light that she could receive — the only 
hope that could find place in her bosom had been given from the 
high pure source that offers peace to all who will accept it. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Thb butler opened the do# of Mallington House , in answer 
to Mrs. Windsor's bell , and looked at her with a meaning smile 
as she entered, saying, In a low voice, **You'lIgelit, Ma'am, 
to-night, I 've a notion ; for Mrs. Charlton *s in a queer way ; quite 
out of sorts with everything and everybody. She has scolded Miss 
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Louisa till she cried , and at diooer she rowed me for the best part 
of an hour." 

** Indeed!" said Mrs. Windsor drily, without the slightest 
appearance of intimidation. *^I do not think she will scold me, 
for I have not done anything to deserve it ; ** and she pulled off her 
clogs deliberately in the little vestibule. 

** Perhaps that is the very reason why she will," replied the 
butler, watching Mrs. Windsor in the delicate operation she was 
performing. ''At all events , she has gone to her dressing-room, 
and rang for you three times , with about ten minutes between 
each, and she told Smith, who went up, that your conduct was 
too bad, and that she would put up with it no longer. So, if 1 
were you , I would just keep away till to-morrow, for she must be 
half in bed by this time, and her passion will be over before 
morning." 

''Oh dear, no!" replied Mrs. Windsor, with a look of con- 
scious innocence. "I shall go up directly, I could not tell she 
would go to bed before nine o'clock , or I would have been back 
earlier. She has a headach, I suppose, poor thing; and that 
always makes people cross." 

"Why, I believe all this fuss about Mr. Morton's disappearing 
has put her out ," replied the butler ; ' ' but for my part , Jf I were 
you , I would stay away, and let her cool ; for, as far as you are 
concerned , all the mischief's done ; but you know best." 

Mrs. Windsor, however, who did know best, and found all 
things prepared for her, and exactly in the state she could have 
wished , signified once more her intention of presenting herself 
before her mistress at once, in so cool and satisfied a tone that 
the butler was disappointed. 

There is certainly in the breasts of maqy persons a great 
pleasure in the communication of evil tidings; they like it, they 
approve of it; they take a philantropic interest in preventing others 
from being too happy, lest theylhould become puffed up with 
prosperity. Now, the worthy butler had opened the door himself 
for Mrs. Windsor, with the express desire of letting her know 
that Mrs. Charlton was angry, and enjoying the apprehension he 
thought that piece of news would awaken ; for Mrs. Windsor had 
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(00 much the ear of their mistress — she bad loo much her own 
way — her place was too comfortable a one — for any of the other 
servants not to see that it would be greatly to her advantage to 
meet with a little mortification; and the benevolent butler was 
anxious to administer the first dose in person. The very cool way, 
however, in which she took it, did, as we say, disappoint him, 
and, watching her take a candle, and walk straight up-slairs 
towards Mrs. Charlton's dressing-room, he said ''Well, that 
woman has the impudence of the devil ," and betook himself to 
his pantry again. 

In the meanwhile the housekeeper knocked at (he dressing- 
room door, and on hearing a sharp **Come in/' she entered, 
saying, ''The butler tells me, you wanted me, Ma'am." 

** Wanted you!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. *'I have been 
wailing for you this hour. I have rang three times for you; and 
the answer has always been that you were out. You are always 
gadding about, it seems to me , and I shall not put up with this 
any longer. You presume upon my good-nature, because you 
are an old servant; but my patience is come to an end, and I will 
bare different conduct." 

**I am very sorry. Ma'am, you had to wait;" replied the 
maid , in a tone of perfect civility, ** but I don't see bow I could 
help it; or what change I can make to please you." 

**Do not answer me, Windsor," exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. 
'*! am not in a humour to put up with any insolence." 

*' I am not going to be insolent in the least, Ma'am," replied 
the housekeeper; **but when I am accused of neglecting my duty, 
I must say something for myself. I could not tell that you would 
go to bed so early. I am home now two hours before your usual 
time, and" — 

^'I will not have you answer me in this way," exclaimed the 
lady, again, with increasing vehemence. ** I will be obeyed by 
my servants, at least, though Miss Charlton may think fit to be 
as insolent and self-willed as she likes." 

It was too fair an opportunity for planting a hit to be neglected 
by Mrs. Windsor; and she instantly replied: '*Ah! poor dear 
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young lady, I am sare she is too gentle and tractable to be insolent 
or self-willed , whatever she may suffer." 

*' You impudent minx ! *' cried Mrs. Charlton , her eyes flash- 
ing fire, **do you mean to say I make Miss Charlton suffer? 
Well, upon my life, this is too bad — Oh ! I can see it all. 
There 's no use of more words. I dare say the housekeeper's 
room is ringing all day long with my unkindness to Miss Charlton. 
I 'm a true step-mother, and everything Miss Charlton does is 
right , and everything I do wrong ! All the neighbourhood hears 
of it , I 'II warrant, and not a lady's maid for ten miles round does 
not pity the poor thing! But I 've seen your cogging and your 
flattery of her. I understand it all — worshipping the rising sun ; 
but you may find yourself mistaken, all of you, for I '11 put up 
with it no more , but make a clear house of you." 

Mrs. Windsor had endeavoured in vain to interpose a word or. 
two, not for the purpose ofallaying her mistress's anger, but of 
adding fuel to the fire. The torrent of Mrs. Charlton's indigna- 
tion , however , gave no opportunity , for she went on with a volu- 
bility which left no space between her words. Mrs. Windsor was 
well aware, and had been so for many years, that the good lady 
was not that gentle, graceful, and composed person, at all times, 
that she appeared in public; for more than once, even in her 
earlier and brighter days, she had had opportunities of seeing 
little bursts of passion not at all dignified or pleasant. The pre- 
sent indulgence, however, was somewhat more than ordinary, 
and if she had not been a stout-hearted woman the housekeeper 
might have been somewhat alarmed; but, as things were taking 
the exact course that she could have desired , she determined to 
clench the affair by a slight touch of civil contempt; and conse- 
quently, when Mrs. Charlton paused to take breath, after threaten- 
ing to make a clear house of all her servants, she replied, in a 
calm and deferential tone. ''I think, Ma'am, you had better 
consider of that first, for the servants might take you at your word. 
There are a good many of them , and their wages have not been 
paid for nine months ! " 

Mrs. Charlton's face grew redder than before, though it was a 
good deal inflamed with indignation. There was so much truth, 
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however, in Mrs. Windsor's hint, and her finances for the time 
were at so low an ebb that daring several minutes she could only 
reply, **Well, I 'm snre!" repeating the same formula mope 
than once , without going on to state what it was she was sure of. 
Mrs. Windsor, in the mean time , remained perfectly calm and 
grave , looking in her mistress's face , with a very provoking de- 
gree of placidity, till at length Mrs. Charlton recovering her com- 
posure in some degree, nodded her head significantly, saying 
**Yoa shall go, at least, my good lady. Make up your mind to 
that. I did not mean the other servants ; but I mean you — and 
yon understand me." 

** Oh , yes , Ma'am ," replied Mrs. Windsor. ** You mean to 
give roe warning, and I take it, though I don't deserve such 
treatment. But that being settled, I will only just tell you what 
I Ve been about this afternoon , which you would not hear before, 
though it 's a matter of some consequence. I saw Mr. Spraggs 
this morning, and he had with him a gentleman who came down 
from the jewellers in London. I told him that I was sure that in a 
week or ten days you would be able to pay everything, but he said 
they were not inclined to wait any longer. I persuaded him to go 
and see the other tradesmen , however, and talk to them ; and as 
I didn't get any answer, I went down myself." 

** And what did they say, Windsor?" asked Mrs. Charlton in 
a very much altered tone, for the housekeeper's intelligence, 
though partly fictitious and partly true , had instantly brought her 
down several steps in the ladder of pride. 

<*Why, Ma'am, I did my best," replied Mrs. Windsor, ^*and 
they consented to wait till Saturday next." 

<< Well, then , it must be done before then ," said Mrs. Charl- 
ton, speaking to herself, and subsequently falling into a Qt of 
meditation. 

** Have you any other commands , Ma'am? " asked the house- 
keeper, after waiting a reasonable time. 

<*No, Windsor, no," replied her mistress ; and then added, 
in a coaxing tone , '^ you should not reply when you see me angry, 
Windsor. You don't know how many things I have to vex me. 
There , go away now , and let us forget all that 's past.' 
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<*I beg your pardon, Ma'am/' said Mrs. Windsor, dropping 
a low curtsy; *'but I can't quite forget. You have called mean 
impudent minx, and you have given me warning. No mistress 
shall ever do so twice. I was a faithful servant to you always, 
Ma'am, but after what you have said lam your servant no longer;" 
and bringing by a natural process, which some women can com- 
mand , a good deal of water into her eyes , Mrs. Windsor dropped 
another low curtsy and quitted the room, leaving Mrs. Charlton 
labouring under the unpleasant conviction that she had made 
a great mistake in regard to her housekeeper's extent of long 
suffering. 

Straight from Mrs. Charlton's dressing-room the maid , with 
her candle in her hand and her eyes still comfortably red, took 
her way to the door of the drawing-room , opened it and went two 
steps in ; then suddenly, stopped as if in great surprise at seeing 
Miss Charlton and Dr. Western , who were seated on the soCa at a 
little distance. *'I beg pardon. Ma'am," she said, ** I thought 
you were gone to bed, and came to see that all was right; but I 'm 
really so flurried that I don't know what I 'm doing." 

''What is the matter, Windsor," said Louisa, who, while 
the maid spoke, had full opportunity of seeing the tears in her 
eyes ; *' You look as if you had been crying." 

'•Oh! nothing. Ma'am," replied Mrs. Windsor; "Itisonly 
that my mistress has given me warning." 

<• You, Windsor!" exclaimed Louisa in a tone of great sur- 
prise; '^you who have be^n with us so long. What conld that 
be for?" 

'*0h! Ma'am, it is not for me to say," replied the house- 
keeper in a humble tone ; •' I dare say I was wrong, but I could 
not bear to hear those I respect spoken ill of, and I answered my 
mistress when I ought to have held my tongue. So she called me 
an impudent minx , and gave me warning." 

'•Oh I I dare say she '11 think better of it to-morrow," replied 
Louisa, in a kindly tone. ''She 's angry about something to- 
night; she would be sorry to part with you , I 'm sure." 

••I beg pa^don, Ma'am," answered Mrs. Windsor; ''but I 
cannot s^ay with her. I may be wrong in that too; but, after 
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what she said of me and others, it 's qaile impossible;*' and, 
pnttJDg her handkerchief to her eye, Mrs. Windsor, mih another 
low cartsy , withdrew from the room. And so all that was settled 
quite to her satisfaction. 

CHAPTER XlJf. 

It must not be denied that Mr. Morton had passed a very un- 
pleasant day and night before Lucy Edmonds opened the door of 
the room in which he was conGned. It is not pleasant to any man 
to be shut up, and unable to get out, whatever be the nature of 
tlie lock which is put upon his door. It may be steel or iron — it 
may be the command of an absolute prince — it may be a soldier 
with a fixed bayonet — it may be the prescription of a doctor, — 
but whatever it is, it is by no means agreeable. There were 
firioas aggravations , also , of the ordinary unpleasantness in Mr. 
Morton's case; and, for the purpose of making our climax per- 
fect, we will begin with the least romantic one first. Alas ! even 
heroes must eat, although , according to the account of Tasso and 
Ariosto , and other great poets , it is not necessary for heroines to 
do so ; but Mr. Morton was not a hero , in the usual acceptation 
of the word. When necessary he could go without his dinner as 
well as another man , but he had a great objection to doing any- 
tking upon compulsion , and to fast as much as aught else. That 
day, however, and the whole of that night he was forced to do so, 
for Alfred Latimer, with his usual selfishness, forgot that any- 
body must eat besides himself; and had it not been for a caraffe 
of water which stood upon the washing-stand , the captive would 
have had to do without drinking , also. 

Nevertheless, though all this was very disagreeable, and 
although Morton resolved the very next morning to^ knock out a 
panel of the door with tables , or chairs , or bedposts , or anything 
he could find, even at the risk of confirming any impression of 
his insanity which might have been given to the people of the 
house, yet this was not what troubled him the most. He had 
various important pieces of business to transact; he know that his 
presence » his signature , or his directions might be needed at any 
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time , in regard to matters that would bear no dela/; hk^ex 
every day and every hoar to receive news from Lotx^on 
might require instant decision ; and he did not at all //lo 
deprived of his liberty at such a moment. But there was oi ^ 
circumstance still more unpleasant to him : he thought of Ih^^ 
ings of Louisa Charlton, of her anxiety, of her apprehensi«7ZK5 
garding him; he summed up in imagination all that he hlms 
would have felt if she had so suddenly disappeared ; he added c 
half more for the difference between the acuteness of a woma 
feelings and those of a man ; and thus he made himself as uncoi 
fortable as might be during the whole of the day when he ^ 
seized and the night that followed. 

To see his door opened at all , then, was a relief to him, i 
when he beheld a woman's face, instead of that of Alfred Latin 
and his accomplices, it was very satisfactory; for he had det 
mined to make a struggle for liberty at all risks ; and he knew t 
the event might be doubtful. But when he perceived who it w 
other feelings mingled with those personal ones which first crosi 
his mind , and all the interest which he had taken in the p 
girl's fate instantly revived. *'Lucy!" he exclaimed **L 
Edmonds!" 

But Lucy stayed not to hear, and the sudden glance of s 
prise she gave him, the look of fear and the burning glov 
shame that followed , showed him at once that whatever was 
cause of her coming, she had been utterly ignorant of his be 
there j' and that she was both terrified and distressed to see h 
He paused for a moment to consider rather what was the slat 
the poor girl's mind than what his own conduct should be. 
asked himself whether she had really become corrupt in he 
notwithstanding all that Dr. Western had told him of her e 
life, or whether she had been made the victim, as he had suspect 
of mingled fraud and violence, and was an unwilling and sorr 
ful partaker in the guilt of others, perhaps from weaknes! 
herself or from the power of circumstances. 

The deep blush with which she had seen him answered h 

at least on one point; and , walking out through the door she 1 

Je/i open, he descended uninterrupted to the passage below , a 
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tiler paasiDg for a momeot to see if any one yronld appear, he 
eatered the parlour, where he heard somebody move. *'Are you 
themaster of this house?" he demanded, as the worthy gardener 
stood before him , not knowing very well what to say or do. 

*'Tes^ Sir," replied the gardener, ** that is to say, I am the 
Uadlord — not exactly the master , for I let part of it." 

**Tou must be aware, Sir," said Morton, in a calm, grave 
tone, **that a very shameful and criminal act has been committed 
io bringing me hither. But I do not wish to speak upon that 
subject at present, as I shall take what measures I think fit here- 
after in regard to the chief perpetrators of that act." 

*'Lord, Sir, I had nothing to do with it/' replied the gar- 
dener ; *' I let my lodgings , and know little or nothing about what 
takes place in them. I 'm sure it 's no fault of mine." 

"Pertiaps not," replied Morton ; '*but, as I said before , on 
that subject I do not intend to speak just now. Is Mr. Latimer in 
your house at present? " 

^*No, Sir," replied the gardener, in a respectful manner; for 
tkere was something in Morton's tone so gentlemanly, and yet so 
tommanding, that he felt at once that he had to do with a very 
superior person to his lodger. '*No, Sir, he has gone out for 
the whole day." 

**And, pray," demanded Morton^ *Mn what relation does 
that young person who has just gone out stand towards him ! " 

**Dearme, Sir, that is an awkward question ," said the land- 
lord; *^I never asked them any questions, not I." 

**I should be obliged to you," said Morton^ fully convinced 
that the man knew more , if he chose to acknowledge it , *Mo give 
me an explicit reply to my questions. You will not injure yourself 
by so doing, but, on the contrary, perhaps benefit yourself. I 
lake some interest in the young person who just now opened the 
door of the room where I was detained. Her father is a very faith- 
fol servant of mine ,• and an excellent man. I believe she is well- 
disposed herself, and I am afraid she has been ill-used by Mr. 
Utimer. Now , my only object in the questions I ask is to know 
her real situation, in order to make him do what is right by her, 
'^f possible , and if not , to restore \iet Vo \iw Uv\kW •' 
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**0h, if that 's all/' exclaimed the landlord, ^*I can mak». 
yon qaite easy about that. They are to be married to-morrow, al 
a quarter-past nine. The banns will be published to-day fortte 
third time, and I am to go with her to the church to-morrow tt 
give her away. Mr. Latimer, when he went left a note for the 
parson, appointing the time, and I dare say the young lady hii 
gone to give it to him now/' 

Morton mused for a moment or two, and then inquired **Do 
you really think that Mr. Latimer intends to fulfil this engage- 
ment?" 

**What, marry her? Oh dear, yes. Sir, I am quite sure <tf 
that ," was the gardener's reply. * ' Why he need not have had the 
banns called if he didn't ; and why should he leave the note, and 
make her ask me to go with her? Besides, bless you , Sir, he 'ft 
very fond of her, though he does worry her now and then; and 
I 'm sure she 's as nice a young lady as ever I see." 

' ^ I trust it is as you say ," replied Morton ; ' ' but nevertheless 
I shall take means to ascertain the facts , that if he do not fulfil bis 
promise , measures may be taken both to punish him and to priH 
tect her. It may be as well ," he continued , '* when she retumt 
not to tell her that we have had any conversation upon this sub- 
ject; nor to say anything about it to Mr. Latimer either. 1 will 
take what means I think fit , and act as I may find necessary. My 
hat, I think, is in the room up-stairs: be so good as to bring It 
to me." 

The gardener obeyed with great alacrity , brushing the fine 
new beaver with his arm as he brought it down, and taking care to 
look into the hat to see if he could find any indication of the 
owner's name, style, or title. He discovered nothing, however, 
for Mr. Morton was not one of that class of men who write their 
names in their hats, and all he could conclude was that the gentle- 
man was a gentleman , and quite as sane as himself. 

'*You will remember what I have told you," said Morton, 
covering his head, when the landlord came down, **and not 
speak about our conversation to any one. I shall probably remaio 
here till after the hour appointed for the marriage to-morrow, aod 
you shall hear from me again according to your conduct." 
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Thos sayiog, he walked out, passed through the garden , and 
Mtcred the laoe. There he paused foraaiDstaut, not very well 
kBowing which way to turn , for the walls on each side of the lane 
were high , and it was not till he bad taken some twenty or thirty 
Heps rather away from the town than towards it, that, on looking 
raood at the sound of some voices, he perceived over one of the 
prden gates the weathercock and part of the steeple of a church in 
tke opposite direction , and , turning back , he walked at a quick 
fMe up the lane again, when suddenly, at the turning near which 
tke post-boy and the gardener had held their conference on the 
Mmlng before, he perceived a body of four or live men advancing 
Itvards him. At the head of the party was a gentleman with a 
kw-erowned hat , a pig tail, and a pair of spectacles; and a large 
aod ponderous body, with the capacious stomach covered with a 
lery clean while waistcoat, carried on by a pair of diminutive legs, 
onreloped in drab breeches and grey worsted stockings. There 
WIS no mistaking Mr. Quatterly. Once seen he was known for 
ever, and it needed a telescope of no great power to identify him 
It several miles' distance. Morton's face became certainly very 
jifful at the sight, and he walked straight up to his old friend, 
iko did not recognise him, however, till he was within twenty 
Jirds. Bot as soon as he did Mr. Quatterly, on the impulse of 
tin moment, took off his hat, exposing his shining bald crown to 
tke full light of the sun , and waved it over his head , exclaiming 
ik>ad — and totally forgetting that it was Sunday — *' Hurrah! 
harrah ! hurrah ! Here 's little bo-peep , who went to sleep — my 
dear Sir, how do you do? I declare that though , in regard to the 
poor man of Tobago , you may — 

^Imagine his bliss 
When the doctor said this : 
To a roast leg of mutton you may go.' 

YoQ cannot imagine my bliss at seeing you a free man , delivered 
from the power of the enemy. Why , we heard that you had been 
irrested — detained in prison without bail, and treated with 
<tll the rigour of the law — without a fi.-fa.y a capias^ or any 
other writ, injunction, or priestscrlpt whatsoever; and here 
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am I, with this worthy magistrate, two constables, ai 
assistant, ready to deliver yon , should it be necessary , by h 
corptis" 

*'A Chousand thanks, my dear Sir," replied Morton; 
lackily no such measures will be necessary now. I am at li 
as you see; and, although undoubtedly a most gross and 
dalous outrage has been committed , yet some consideratioi 
be necessary before we proceed to punish the offenders." 

**One of them I will certainly punish," said Mr. Qua! 
** though not for this offence, my dear Sir. I mean a c 
Captain Tankerville, for I am determined that wild beast 
not go about the world any longer, and I will not quit this 
till I have found him. I 've got a string round his leg that h< 
not know of, and he shan't go far. As to the rest of the g< 
you can do as you think fit. I meddle with no man's chai 
however absurd they may be. But now I think we had betti 
journ to the inn, and discuss the matter; but first let me 
you acquainted with this worshipful J. P." — and he intrd< 
Morton in form to the magistrate who accompanied him 
who, finding Othello's occupation gone, now that the pri 
was at liberty , took his leave with his satellites as they passe 
corner of his own street, leaving Mr. Morton and Mr. Quatt( 
go on to the inn. 

Morton's first anxiety was in regard to Louisa, but it Wi 
till the worthy solicitor had rung for breakfast , and had or 
coffee, broiled ham, eggs, and toast, made sundry observ; 
upon the unshaved state of his young friend's chin, and 1 
and broken off his story half a dozen times, that Mortoi 
covered that he , Mr. Quatterly, having visited Mallington < 
preceding night, could give him information upon the si 
nearest his heart. As soon as he was aware of the fact, ho^ 
he himself broke through the thread of the worthy solicitor'i 
rative to enquire whether he had been to Mrs. Charlton's anc 
Louisa. 

'*No, my dear Sir, no," replied Mr. Quatterly ; *'but 
better than present the fair lady with the person of an old la 
I sent her an old doctor of divinity, for which I trust she is 
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pnleftil. Set yoar miDd at rest — set your mind at rest. Dr. 
Western went up to her immediately, to tell her yon were qaite 
life, and I came over here to ensure that the tale was true. Srhe 
us in a sad quandary all day, I. understand — and dreaming, I 
kve no doubt, of nothing but throats cut, and gaping wounds, 
together with all the sundry associations of bludgeons, and pistols, 
tnd razors, and crow-bars; but the worthy doctor, doubtless, 
afforded her pleasanter visions for the night , and he will be over 
iMre himself in an hour or two , to co-operate with me in your 
liberation. I dare say he looks forward to somewhat too much 
vwk for the Sabbath; but like the friend of the celebrated Mrs. 
Hobbard, when she found the cupboard bare, *the poor dog 
wiD get none' — and now to other things." 

Mr. Quatterly then proceeded to entertain Mr. Morton with a 
miety of details, regarding both the affairs of that gentleman 
khnself , those of his unfortunate clerk , Mr. Wilkios , and those 
of Captain Tankenille; and he ended, as breakfast was brought 
in by expressing a hope that Morton had not been put to incon> 
teoience by want of the sum which Wilkins had carried off, and 
which had, in fact, been destined for his use. **As soon as I 
coald make arrangements for trapping the fellow," he continued, 
'*I set off post myself, with money in my pocket-book , deviating 
• little from my way to this town , information having reached me 
that my scamp had been seen at a village , about five miles off on 
the London road. He was gone , however , before I arrived , and 
1 went on to Malllngton at once ; not indeed, that it was absolutely 
accessary I should in person carry you the money ; but I had 
other news to tell you, and good news too — I have every reason 
to believe , my dear Sir, that the whole of our important affair is 
settled. I ha\ie done it , I think , by a coup de mailre,** 

** Indeed!" exclaimed Morton. *'How might that be, my 
dear Sir? I know that you are very skilful in diplomacy, and 
learned in the law ; but I did not expect that we should terminate 
this affair for three or four months to come , especially as we arc 
in the long vacation." 

*'It was by no stroke of diplomacy," replied Mr. Quatterly, 
"nor by any legal process. On the contrary, it was by a pro- 
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ceeding quite out of all rale , and contrary to every etiquette. I 
begged a conference with our opponents, but seemed particularly 
unwilling that your worthy cousin should be present, hebeinga 
principal , and you not being on the spot. In this I calculated oo 
the natural obstinacy of the human beast, and I was successful, 
for he insisted upon being at the meeting himself, saying, tlMt 
you might come up if you liked it. Well , I submitted with an ill 
grace. I, upon your part, sole and alone; he, accompanied by 
his solicitors, Messrs. Clearwink and Writham, and by their 
junior, Mr. Dasherbald. Had a clerk at my back , it is true, aad 
an enormous blue bag. When there I immediately addressed my 
legal brethren, pointing out my objection to principals being 
present; that was to throw the breach ofall etiquette upon them, 
but they stoutly maintained your cousin's right to hear all that was 
said; so then I immediately proceeded to business. I told them 
that my sole object was to save him needless litigation and ei- 
pense , as I knew that his fortune would ill bear it , while yours, 
though too ample to be affected by any costs , would be quite as 
well without them. Thereupon the cousin said that he was well 
aware yoU'Was a rich man , but that was no reason why you sbooM 
deprive him of his rights , and that he would rather plead in 
farmapauperis than give them up. I replied that it was especially 
to show his learned advisers that he had no rights at all that I had 
requested the conference. Ourcase was so clear, I said, that I 
had come to make what the French lawyers call a communieoHm 
des piSces, which would satisfy them that they had no case to 
carry rnlo court. When they heard this my fraternity would have 
given two or three Angers to get their principal out of the way ; hot 
that was not to be done, and , without giving them more time than 
enough, I produced an abstract of your title, comprising a list 
of all documents and proofs in our possession ; and I could see 
our friend's countenance fall most sadly, as he heard me make oat 
my case , step by step , leaving him not a leg to stand upon. Mr. 
Dasherbald was in a high state of irritation , protested against the 
irregularity of the whole proceeding , and appealed to my sense of 
professional etiquette, for he had an unpleasant foresight of 
losing the fees on sundry briefs , if the suit was nipped in the bod. 
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would neither be stopped nor squabble, but weot on to the end, 
■d then cited to my gentlemen two or three instances of their own 
regularity, pointing out, moreover, that having consented to 
le eouference , and Insisted upon a principal being present, their 
NDurrer came too late. My effect was produced, however. 
hough yery unwilling to admit it, even to himself, youroppo- 
ftDt saw that his case was hopeless; and the only question in his 
lind that I could see was, whether, out of spite, he should fight 
it a lost battle , and die in the field — if not in person , at least 
I fortune — or whether he should beat a retreat with what.he had 
ot left. Even the lawyers were a little staggered , for I had taken 
are to let them know that the sinews of war, on the part of the 
dversary , were less than they even themselves supposed ; so that 
' their bill went beyond a couple of thousand pounds, they were 
erj likely to be minus the balance of account. I then said that, 
aving shown them how the gentleman stood, it was for them to 
ive him their best advice as to proceeding with a hopeless case, 
fhich, doubtless, they would not recommend. Mr. Dasherbald 
eelared that he did not see the case was hopeless at all , and was 
roceeding in the same strain , when Clearwink pulled him by the 
leeve, and said it might be better for them to confer apart. He 
len having first whispered a word to Writham, retired with 
>a$herbald and Mr. Wilraot into another room; and Writham, 
suing his head on one side , with the insinuating look of a grey- 
onnd bitch, told me, in the gentlest tone possible, that he 
iared the greatest difficulty would be about their costs. I said, 
1 reply, that there would be great difficulty, I did not doubt, in 
etting them from Mr. Wilmot. He shrugged his shoulders, 
^ked who they could look to, if not to him; and added that, 
nder circumstances, he thought they must plead, to give a chance 
)r the said costs. Thereupon, in the good plain vernacular, I 
sked him if he would have them now, or wait till he could get 
lem. He winked his eye, and said he did not know whether he 
ightly comprehended me. I replied that you were a man who did 
At like trouble — hated lawsuits and lawyers, with a few brilliant 
xceptions — could easily calculate what the expenses of the case 
^ould be, if carried into court -^ knew perfectly well that no 

I%e Step-Mother. 11, ' 7 
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person lo England can either get his rights , or keep them without 
paying for them , — and , therefore , would , in all probability, 
be ready to make a sacrifice, rather than have all the annoyance of 
courts of chancery and houses of peers. After this the matter wts 
all plain sailing : their bill was to be discharged by you , if satis- 
factory to me; and if not, referred to arbitration, forWritham 
would not consent to have it taxed, and, leaving me alone, he 
joined his partner and the rest very soon , bringing them back 
into the ring, but evidently with no intention of showing fight. 
To save their credit , some time for consideration was demanded, 
I handed them over the list of documents, and they are to let me 
have a definite answer as speedily as possible. It had not arrived 
when I set out after Wilkins, and I ordered it to follow melo 
Mallington without delay." 

**And, pray^ what is become of this clerk of yours?" asked 
Mr. Morton. ** You say you caught him at Mallington , and that 
he seemed very penitent. What have you done with him ? " 

'* Set him free upon parole," replied Mr. Quatterly. *'Ah, I 
see you think it very extraordinary; but recollect, my dear fHend, 
I never do anything like any other man , and such a course has 
this great advantage, that nobody ever knows where to have me. 
But this fellow has promised to ferret out for me our worthy 
friend , Captain Tankerville , who has squeezed him like a sponge 
under the grasp of his own fears. And now let us sit down to 
breakfast, after which you shall shave yourself, and we will go to 
church." 

Morton very willingly agreed to the proposal in all its terms, 
though undoubtedly had he done what inclination prompted he 
would have set off for Mallington at once ; but he was one of those 
men who do not do always what inclination prompts, and now that 
he knew Louisa's mind had been relieved in regard to his fate, he 
thought it in some sort a duty to wait for Dr. Western's arrival In 
order to consult with him as to Lucy Edmonds. This he accord- 
ingly resolved to do , but time passed , and Dr. Western did not 
appear. The young gentleman and his solicitor breakfasted , west 
to church, returned, and waited till past five o'clock before the 
worthy clergyman reached the town. 
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Their time, indeed, was Dot wholly uooccapied, for when 
tkej came back from the morning senrice they found Mr. Wilkins 
waiting for them, with the information that our highly-respected 
IHend, Captain Tanlceryille, was at the inn somewhat further 
down the street, and that he bad received one or two communica- 
tions from a young man who came and went frequently between 
the place of his temporary domicile and a cottage just out of the 
town, which Morton and Mr. Quatterly instantly concluded must 
be that where the former had been detained. Mr. Quatlerly's 
measures were immediately taken with bis usual decision and ra- 
pidity. A magistrate was visited, information on oath filed against 
the worthy captain — not as an accessory after the fact to Mr. 
Wilkins's robbery, not as an accessory before the fact to Mr. 
Morton's abduction, but as a principal in having affixed other 
people's Dames to certain documents greatly ^o his benefit and 
tbelr loss. A warrant was at once made out , and Captain Tanker- 
vUle was conveyed from a pint of sherry and a mutton chop, which 
he considered do bad luncheon, to the town gaol, which he looked 
npon as an indifferent lodging. 

At length, however. Dr. Western appeared, and great was 
his satisfaction in every respect to find his young friend at liberty 
without any of the steps which had been anticipated. After having 
satisfied him in regard to Louisa , he listened with deep interest 
to all that Morton had to say regarding Lucy Edmonds, and agreed 
to wait and be present himself in church next morning in order to 
ascertain whether the marriage between her and Alfred Latimer 
did or did not take place. Mr. Quatterly determined to remain 
also to look after his sheep-fold , as he termed the prison where 
Captain Tankerville was confined ; but Morton resolved to see her 
be loved as early as possible on the following morning, and , con- 
lequently, after having partaken of dinner with his two friends, 
be set out once more in a post-chaise to Mallington towards half- 
past seven o'clock, calculating upon reaching that place by ten. 
But human calculations are all in vain. The chaise, having had 
more travelling than it approved of, broke down about seven miles 
from Mallington , and Morton had to sleep at a small public-house 
In the first village he could meet with, after walking some miles 
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00 foot ; he did not even reach this shelter till it was past eleven 
o'clock, and consequently judged it much too late to go on and 
present himself at Hallington Hoase. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now torn for a while to Mallington House, and to 
one whom we have neglected somewhat sadly of late, althoagfa, 
to say the truth , there is no person on the scene in whom we take 
a deeper interest; but, as in nature, so in a tale, true or false, 
if nature be its guide , the inferior , the less interesting , the more 
insignificant, and the more unworthy characters, work out the 
fate of the higher and the nobler; and , by tortuous, minute , and 
often despicable means, produce great and important results, 
affecting persons and events apparently far beyond their reach and 
scope. Thus the coral insects, with their minute architecture, 
raise up , from the bottom of the deep Pacific Sea , whole clusters 
of islands speedily inhabited by human beings, amongst whom, 
at no distant date, civilisation is destined to flourish, and the 
crowning gift to be added — the knowledge of God , and the faith 
in the Saviour. The whole human family is in fact so linked 
together that no one can tell how the actions of the lowest or the 
most remote can effect those high in station or distant by space, 
and as the great machine runs more smoothly on small casters 
than on great wheels , I have thought fit to dwell a great deal upon 
minor things, which, nevertheless, were not without their ulti- 
mate importance. 

Yet Louisa Charlton — sweet Louisa Charlton — I return to 
her with pleasure, and could pause long without unwillingness, 
either to paint her on that eventful Saturday morning; first, as 
she sat and watched eagerly for Morton's return with her soft and 
beautiful eyes often directed towards the common from the win- 
. dows of the drawing-room, and, with a graceful start, listened 
to any accidental sound below in hopes that it denoted bis arrival; 
or when his long absence caused serious alarm in the whole 
family, to depict the struggle in her mind, the anguish, the 
aniiety , she felt , often corrected and subdued by the trust In God 
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hasteDiDg powers of religion. I could dwell upon all the 
imotions of her heart, all the dreadful images that terror 
d , all the dull and heavy vacancy that the very thought of 
m whom only she loved produced in her bosom. I could 
tell, too, how she strove for calmness, how she suceeded 
essing any vehement expression of sorrow and alarm, and 
suggested various means that others had not thought of 
vering Morton's fate. 

pictures of this kind are not always pleasant to the reader, 
ly be only necessary to state that towards evening Louisa's 
I aniiety were considerably aggravated by the demeanour 
tep-mother. Mrs. Charlton herself was both eitremely 
isive and considerably annoyed at the unexplained ab- 
Mr. Morton. She felt really alarmed lest any serious evil 
lave befallen him — not in the slightest degree upon his 
, but entirely upon her own. He was one of the materials 
lie had used in constructing and bringing to perfection a 
which she had long nourished; and the porcelain mann- 
could not be more provoked — indeed , not half so much 
eeiog a cup or vase which he had painted with the greatest 
crack to pieces in the firing, than Mrs. Charlton was at 
idea of Morton getting himself murdered at the very mo- 
len she intended to make use of him. He might have been 
shot, or have had his throat cut without calling forth 
I whatsoever from Mrs. Charlton but the simple exclama- 
**Dear me, bow unfortunate 1 '* had it not been that she 
irmined on that very Saturday to bring matters to a crisis, 
r. Morton being abstracted from the sum total of events 
I had counted upon , her whole calculations were thrown 
or was there any possibility of arranging and executing a 
erne within any reasonable time; and , besides, the ruins 
Id one were , like most other ruins , likely to present a 
)struction to any other scheme at all. Louisa , she saw, 
lently in love with Morton , and she knew too well that she 
. a person easily to love again. Besides, where could sho 
: such facilities? One of Louisa's guardians had been the 
rson to introduce the two young people to each other, and 
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his co-eiecutor and fellow-guardian, except in mattei^^^/ 
couDts, was entirely ruled by Dr. Western ; so that esery ^j^cm^^ 
had been smoothed down, and Mrs. Charlton had Sinlic/p/^^^ 
nothing but a gentle acquiescence in her wishes, as soon as t^^ 
were delicately propounded to Mr. Morton, in conjunction ^ry^ 
the information that his marriage with Louisa entirely depeD^4^ 
upon her good will and pleasure. All these gay dreams , howcTer, 
were scattered and tossed about by the disappearance of Mr. Mor- 
ton, and the fair lady of Mallington House worked herself into a 
high state of frritation before dinner was set upon the table. 
Louisa's external calmness, too, served but to aggravate such 
feelings , and she took the very first opportunity in the course of 
the evening of venting her anger upon her unoffending step- 
daughter. Whatever Louisa had replied would not have made 
any difference in Mrs. Charlton's conduct, for she was determined 
that the young lady should be resolved to offend her, and she was 
offended accordingly. Having worked herself up into a high and 
mighty passion , she proclaimed a headach , and retired to her 
own dressing-room, where the scene took place with Mrs. Wind- 
sor, which we have already depicted. 

In the meantime Louisa turned over in her owe mind all that 
she had said , and examined it strictly , but found that not one 
word had been uttered by her which could reasonably call forth 
anger. Then, with a conscience void of offence, she cast the 
subject from her mind , and turned her thoughts to the still more 
painful and serious subject of contemplation afforded by Morton's 
continued absence. In solitude and silence — with no one to * 
comfort, with nothing to re-assure, with no object to divert her 
attention — the feelings of her heart had nearly overpowered her. 
The tears did rise into her eyes; a drop or two had flowed over, 
and rested on her soft cheek, and she was struggling to keep the 
flood from .pouring down, when the servant announced Dr. 
Western, and Louisa started up with hope and terror, which 
always walk band in hand through the dim vale of uncertainty. 
The expression of the good rector's face, however, at once relieved 
Aer, There was a bright and joyful smile upon it , such as she 
,lriieiv his kind heart could not gWe , \iu\eB& xYi^ v\^\\i^s Va liQfe 
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ly. She saw that he was the messenger of peace , and 
ords proved it likewise. 

ve got good news, my love/' he said; ** and I am glad 
1 alone , for they are for your ear only. Morton is quite 
safe ; '' and he went on to tell her all that he thought ne- 
remembering however, the good solicitor's caution, and 
i; more than was required to set her heart at rest. 
1 was easily satisfied. We must not say that she was not 
} hear all the circumstances — that she had no curio- 
it she did not ask some questions — for of course, the 
'as an interesting one to her, but still she knew Br. 
so well that she was sure that nothing on earth would 
m to give her hopes of Morton's safety , unless he was 

conceal the facts from her without necessity. He told 
where her lover was, and mentioned his own intention 

•ver the following day; but the rest of their conversation 
t be very interesting if detailed here , being soon after 
;d by the entrance of Mrs. Windsor, and turning, after 
d again , upon the character and conduct of that good 
If. 

's an old , and , I believe, a faithful servant of your fa- 
id Dr. Western , after some discussion of the circnm- 
** and unless you find that she has been really insolent to 
rlton^ I can see no reason,. my dear child, why you 
t take her into your family when you have a house of your 
at is to say , if you desire It. But you had better inquire 
rcumstances fully before you decide." 

1 mused , for she was not quite certain of Mrs. Windsor, 
r remaining a short time longer, Dr. Western took his 
departed. 

3xt day passed. Louisa was cheerful from renewed hope ; 
Iton was in a languid and somewhat dolorous mood» 
)on her sofa in her dressing-room the whole morning, in 
ice>on-a-monument style, and Louisa went to church 
'. Her step-mother called her a selfish unfeeling girl, 
)rds were not addressed to Louisa's ear, and would not 
led her much if she had heard them. At dinner Mrs. 
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Charlton treated her coldly, and somewhat repulsWely^ j,„^ 
she could not help fancyiog , from her step-daughter's ^^^imt^^^ 
that she must have some assurance of Morton's safety , ^^Jb/£s& ^^ 
a comfort to herself also. A little after ten she retired to ^-^^ 
giving a hint both to Louisa and the servants that, as agit^^^^ 
and apprehension had rendered her somewhat unwell, she it%sAed 
the rest of the family to retire lii&ewise , and to have the house kept 
quite silent. 

Though by no means disposed to sleep , for Dr. Western hacT 
given her some hope of Morton's return that night, or on the fol- 
lowing morning, Louisa willingly enough went to her own room, 
which her father had taken care should be fitted up with everj 
comfort and convenience. She there sat reading and listening 
alternately till all hope of Morton's coming that night was over; 
and even afterwards , as the book she had taken up interested her, 
she went on with its perusal , leaning her fair head upon her hand 
and mingling the thoughts of the author with her own. The clock 
struck twelve ; all was silent around , and" it seemed the hour of 
all others to sit and read by the solitary lamp the pouring forth of 
a high spirit long passed away from earth. She continued some 
time longer , then , but as she felt it growing late she rose in about 
half an hour to seek her pillow, and only paused to look out from 
the window, the curtains of which were withdrawn, and gazed 
for a moment at the starlight sky. As she did so some sound from 
below , as of a person leaping the garden wall , made her look 
down , and she saw the figure of a man moving on the gravel walk. 
The next instant he stooped down, rose again, and threw some 
small pebbles against her window, and the moment after, as 
she was drawing back in some alarm , she heard a voice pro- 
nounce her name. 

There was something about the figure which reminded her of 
Mrs. Charlton's son , and yet it seemed very different too , but the 
voice was^ undoubtedly, his; and she came nearer to the window 
*again , and once more looked out. She had no longer any doubt. 
It was certainly Alfred Latimer, though,' it seemed, in very 
sirsDge attire; and as soon as by the U^ht in the room he perceived 
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Ihtt she was again at the window , he made signs (o her to open it, 
vhM, after a momentary hesitation , she did. 

^'Louisa," he said, in a low voice — **Louisa, come down^ 
aad open the door , there 's a dear sister ; I want to get in." 

His tone and whote manner was agitated and wild ; and Louisa 
refUed, *'I will call one of the servants, Alfred, and bid them 
let yon in in a minute." 

**0n no account!" he exclaimed; **if you won't take the 
trouble to come down , and let me in yourself, say so at once , and 
I will go away again ; but I wish no one to know that I am here 
to-night. Will you open it, or will you not? " 

Bis tone was so sharp and menacing that Louisa felt some 
alarm,, though she knew not well what injury he could do her if 
she did as he desired ; but yet she hesitated a little , till reflecting^ 
that the butler slept on the ground floor, at no great distance from 
the door, and that the bell-rope of a large bell, which would spee- 
dily alarm the whole house , hung close by , she replied at length, 
"Well, wait a moment, and I will come down , Alfred." 

** And you will wake no one?" he said in a tone which seemed 
to her mingled with apprehension. 

*«No," she replied; »'ifyoudo nolwishit, I will not." 

** There 's a good girl," was the answer; *'be quick, be 
quick, Louisa;" and, taking a candle from the table, she de- 
scended to the garden door, withdrew the chain , and unlocked it, 
still keeping near the bell; and then, turning the handle of the 
lock, threw it back. 

The instant the door was opened Alfred Latimer came in, 
snatched the candle from her hand, and saying, in a low tone, 
"That will do, that will do. Thank you, Louisa;" he walked 
straight up stairs. 

Louisa stood confounded. 

His face, usually florid , was as pale as death ; his eyes were 
wild and haggard ; his hand shook so that it could scarcely hold 
the candlestick; and his dress was no less strange than his man- 
ner. He had no hat on, and over his other clothing was drawn a 
smock frock, stained and dirty and as Louisa watched him up the 
stairs she saw that the singular costume was completed by a pair 
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of commoD leather leggings, sach as those usaally worn by gamek 
keepers and hedgers and ditchers. She had no time to observe 
more; but with a suspicion that he had become deranged in In- 
tellect — an event which she had often dreaded, from his wild and 
irregular course of life, she returned to her room, and instantly 
locked the door. Not above tw,o or three minutes passed and she 
was still sitting on the little sofa before her table, endeavouriDg 
to recover from the agitation into which these events had cast her 
when some one turned the handle of the lock. Then came e 
knock, and, approaching the door, she inquired ^^What is it? I 
cannot open the door now. I am going to bed." 

^' Put down your ear to the keyhole, then," said the voice of 
Alfred Latimer; and when she had done so, he added , in a stem 
tone, **Nota word to any one of my having been here, upon 
your life." Thus saying he turned away, and she could hear him 
go down stairs, open and close the door , and go out. She would 
not approach the window again, however, even to shut it, till she 
was certain that he was at a distance ; but his retreating step soon 
died away upon the gravel walk, and, pulling down the sash, she 
redired to bed. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The constable to whom the apprehension of Captain Tanker- 
\ille hat been confided was a man of a peculiar conformatioo, 
both mental and corporeal. In flgure he was short, fat, and 
squat; and the only indications of activity which his body dis- 
played were to be found in the neat well-set leg and foot, which, 
in their clean stocking and highly-polished shoe, were usually 
displayed to full advantage. His arms were short, but powerfoli 
and furnished with a tremendous flst at the end, which, when 
once it got a grasp of anything, flxed upon it with iron rigidity, and 
if employed upon the face of an adversary brought at least double 
the space under its operation than could be covered by any other 
mortal flst. The mind was not altogether unlike the body; it bad 
its points of obtuseoess and rotundity, but at the same time it was 
a most vehemently active and energetic mind, and though, firea 
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I'dcgree of fatness aod heaviness , in particular respects , it often 
operated in a wrong direction , it was sure to go on with miracu- 
la» rapidity on any road it tliouglit fit to follow. Often its speed 
Md Yehemence brought the worthy constable into situations 
wUch would have been extremely dangerous to other men , but 
line times out of ten he carried himself out of a scrape with the 
ttme celerity which had carried him into one, and though a 
■igistrate had often to look grave at his overstepping his autho- 
rity, yet Mr. Higgiuthorp generally discovered in two minutes 
some circumstance whereby to justify his so doing. 

When Mr. Morton had been gone about half an hour, and 
Br. Western and Mr. Quatterly were quietly seated over a cup of 
tea, discussing the merits of their friend just departed , and the 
leiatiTe qoalities of sweet Louisa Charlton, Mr. Higginthorp sud- 
denly presented himself before them , and advancing to the tea- 
table, leaned his enormous knuckles upon it, saying *'I 've 
nibbed the other fellow , your worships , and want to know what 
I'm to do with him." 

Dr. Western and Mr. Quatterly stared at each other and then 
It the constable — *'What other fellow?" demanded Mr. Quat- 
terly. 

^*Why, the 'complice," replied the constable. ^'Theacces- 
snary after the fact." 

"Who do you mean? who do you mean?" exclaimed the 
solicitor. '* Who killed Cock Robin?" . 

*'Can't say. Sir," answered Mr. Higginthorp; *'but this 
liere fellow is him as was a coming and going after the captain 
we've got in limbo. He says his name 's John Blackmore; but I 
'd bet a dollar to a tenpenny nail that 's an alias." 

**In the name of fortune! " exclaimed Mr. Quatterly , **what 
did you nab him for , as you call it?" 

'*0h, bless ye, Sir! I always nabs 'email," said Mr. Hig- 
ginthorp; **we never can tell what may come out, and it makes 
ell sure. It 's seldom a man undertakes any of these jobs single- 
handed, there 's most always a gang on 'em ; so when I 've nabbed 
one as I 'm sure on , I nabs all that have been speaking to him 
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particklar for fonr-and-twenty hours. Then , if nothiog eooMl 
oat it can't be helped , and there 's no harm done , 70a know/' 

**Bat there is harm done, Mr. Constable," replied Mr. Qul^ 
terly. **Why — devil take it! — yoo 've got do wanul 
against him." 

** Can't help that, Sir," said Mr. Higginthorp, with alow 
bow ; ** it 's what I tflways does. It 's the rule here." 

**The deace it is!" said Mr. Quatterly , **bnt suppose this 
fellow prosecutes you for false imprisonment?" 

*'He can't do that, Sir," rejoined the constable. 

**What, when there 's neither any warrant against him nor 
any information lodged?" asked the solicitor. 

**Jio, Sir," answered the constable ; *'I lodges my own in* 
formation, and executes my own warrant. I always does, and 
if so be as how it should turn out that he has had nothing to do 
with t' other job, why, you see as I caught him a-playing at caids 
on a Sunday in a public — he 's in for that , that 's all." 

*^'PoD my life, you seem very well contented with your pro* 
ceedings," rejoined the solicitor, *' and put me greatly in mind of 
a certain Jack Horner, who 

^Put in bis thumb, 
And pulled out a plum , 
And said what a good boy am I. * 

Wc don 't do these things in London , Master Constable." 

*'That 's a pity, Sir," said Mr. Higginthorp, perfectly con- 
tent with his own proceedings; *'but what I want to know now 
is what I 'm to do with him." 

" 'Pon my^life I can't tell ," replied Mr. Quatterly. «* You are 
the best judge: Where is he?" 

*'Down stairs, in charge of my sub," replied Mr. Higginthorp. 
** Shall I bring him up? Would you like to see him? He 's not 
a bad specimen of the thing." 

**Why, perhaps you had better," answered Mr. Quatterly, 
after a moment's consideration. *^ What do you think, myrete- 
rend friend? This is the fellow, I suppose, who was coming tn^ 
going between that pitiful swindler, Tankerville, and yo«r 
acquaintance Latimer." 
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'*That'8Jiistit, Sir/' said the constable ; '' you 've hit it, mj 
imik; and, as for the matter of that, I shouldn't wonder if he 
nuKd tell us where Latimer 's to be found,, so that we could nab 
hm, too." 

"On no account," exclaimed Mr. Quatterly; <* there 's 
BO charge against him that 1 know , except that he 's a fool." 

** Better nab 'em all, Sir," said the constable, ** never can 
tail what may come out." 

"Poo!" replied Hr. Quatterly; and Dr. Western proceeded 
to ask **Pray what did you say was his name?" 

''Why, asllo that, I knows nothing," answered the con- 
Kable. *' He calls himself John Blackmore, your worship; but 
Uttt 's an alias, I 'm sure. That cock won't fight." 

**Why, I can tell you in a moment," replied Dr. Western, 
"vhether he be John Blackmore or not." 

"I '11 bring him up, I '11 bring him up," replied the con- 
liable, with his usual rapidity, and in an instant he was out of 
tbe room and down stairs. 

''If this be the same youth that I mean," said Dr. Western, 
^'lieis, I am sorry to say , a very unworthy and profligate lad." 

"Then he will not be the worse for a night's solitary confine- 
ment," replied Mr. Quatterly; but, before he could add more, 
joang John Blackmore himself was brought into the room in the 
custody of Mr. Higginthorp and a tali long-necked assistant. His 
bee was as white as a sheet, for, like many another man, though 
h had the courage to commit bad actions , his resolution failed 
Mm at once under their consequences. The sight of Dr. Western, 
too, did not at all tend to re-assure him, for he was well aware that 
IkronghoQt the whole of the past, the record was against him , so 
tliat those who knew most of his previous history were likely to 
jodge most unfavourably of his present conduct. 

" I am sorry to see you in your present situation , John ," said 
tbe worthy doctor; but Mr. Quatterly, before he could proceed 
further, pulled him by the sleeve, whispering, " Let him say what 
ha likes, as we have no intention of proceeding against him, there 
Cannot be any harm in suffering him to commit himself. Now, 
Sir ," he continued , speaking aloud ; "what do you know of this 
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matter?** and he bent his eyes sternly upon the yoath's eoui 
nance, looking at him through his spectacles as if they were 
microscopes which could pry into his heart. 

John Blaclcmore hesitated and stammered, endeaTonriiii 
gain time for thought by asking in a voice naturally feeble 
womanish, *' What matter, Sir?" 

'*Don't squeak like a sucking pig, hut speak out. Sir," 
plied Mr. Quatterly, in a rough tone, **What matter! — 
whole matter, to be sure — give an account of yourself for 
last six weeks — it 's your only chance , I can tell you , so sp 
the truth, if you can do such a thing, and tell me how man; 
these jobs you 've had to do with , and all about them." 

^*I declare, upon my honour and conscience," replied X 
Blackmore , ** I 've had nothing to do with anything at all , bat 
bringing Mr. Morton here, and getting the boat for them w 
they took away Lucy Edmonds; and then I didn't know it 
against her will or I wouldn't have done it." 

**Ah!" said Dr. Western, but Mr. Quatterly interpof 
replying, **Well, we 'II talk of other things afterwards. Tell 
about these two bad afltairs, and, if you speak truly and sincer 
perhaps I may stand your friend." 

The young man hesitated, and then said, ''Why as to.l 
Lucy, she went against her will. That 's the fact, and there 'i 
denying it, for I heard Jack Williams say that when they first 
her as she was walking home she gave a bit of a scream and 
fused to go with them, so that there was as much force as coai 
in the affair, and I myself saw them when they had got her aci 
the water, carry her more than anything else. I was not \ 
near , 't is true , for I was only looking out to take the boat bi 
but I could see that she wasn't at all willing, and went more : 
a dead thing than a living one." 

** Poor child ! poor child ! " said Dr. Western. 

*^This is a very serious, business, my good doctor," i 
Mr. Quatterly. *' What do you know more of the affair, yoi 
man?" 

*'I know nothing more of that," replied John BlackuM 
''because I had rightly nothing to do with it, except borrow 
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r them ; but as to the olber business, why I did go up. 
lleman when he was waiting on the common , just be- 
Latimer asked me ; " and he went on to give all the par- 
which the reader is already aware , and with which Mr. 
ind Dr. Western bad been previously made acquainted 
mnt of Mr. Morton himself. The youth added nothing 
rmation which they already possessed, except the fact of 
been sent over on the preceding night to give informa- 
red Latimer, that both what he had done and the place 
iras to be found were known , and that the magistrates 
Qg over with all speed. Mr. Quatterly tried dexterously 
from him some further particulars, but it was in vain; 
estern thought this somewhat irregular examination at 
len Mr. Quatterly suddenly inquired, *^ Well, now about 
)usiness, what do you know of that?" 
lackmore, who had somewhat recovered his colour as 
I, turned once more as white as a sheet ; but he replied, 
though in an indistinct voice, that he knew nothing 
- that he was quite innocent — that he had had no- 
I with it; and though it was quite evident, from his terror 
on , that he was not , at all events , guiltless of all cri- 
wiedge , it was in vain that Mr. Quatterly laboured to 
speak the truth. The youth , indeed , was amazingly 
at the idea of a halter, and had no idea of putting his 
)ne by anything he might himself say. He was, there- 
lute as a Osh upon the subject of Mr. Quatterly's inqui- 
at length that gentleman , finding that he could gain 
rther from him , exclaimed , with an awful look , **Re- 
you are throwing away your only chance. Will you 
will you not?" 

uth remained silent, and the worthy solicitor turned to 
ible's assistant, saying, <*Take him away, man with 
eck ; but keep him safe below , while I speak with Mr. 
rp here." 

Ilackmore was then removed , and turning quickly to 
ible, the worthy solicitor demanded, ^*Well Higgin- 
at do you intend to do with him now?*' 
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**Poke him in the bUck hole, at all eveots," answered h 
Higgiothorp. 

'* I thioli you had better not,^ said Mr. Quatterly, with a vai 
iog shake of the head. 

**Ay^ but 1 will, though/' rejoined the sturdy constab 
^* I '11 tell you what , he 's a bad un , that 's clear , and I 'm thii 
ing as how he knows a trifle more than he says. So you 8e< 
touch of the solitary, no prog, and a cup of cold water, n 
bring it all out; and as for the rest I il write him down in > 
book as one who was caught in the act of playing at cards in a pi 
lie on a Sunday night. Then, if he says nothing, it can't 
helped no how, and he '11 be all the belter for a little time to thii 
I 've a great mind to put the darbies on him , just to take li 
down a bit. But he goes into the black hole any how , so then 
no saying nothing against it." 

*' Well , you must do as you think fit about that ,'' replied 1 
Quatterly. **The solitary, as you call it, mayn't be a bad [ 
nishment, if you can prove he 's been playing at cards to-nigb 

** Competent witnesses," said the constable drily. ^'Bi 
'ye. Sir, a night in the straw will do him all manner of good 
good night, gentlemen. If I hear any more to-morrow morn; 
early I will favour you with it," and thus saying, he made his fa 
and walked out to execute his purpose. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Thb night was dark, the moon had gone down, the sky sho^ 
not a star, when Alfred Latimer, jumping into the gig wk 
Williams had left at the gate, drove away with him on then 
towards Maliington. At first they went very slow, for the lai 
at the back of the town were somewhat intricate, and the obsi 
rity which pervaded the whole air rendered it somewhat dif&c 
to make their way oq in safety without lights. Neither of th 
spoke a word , for Williams was naturally taciturn , except wl 
possessed by the wild and eager spirit of adventure, which, lo 
intervals between conception and execution, would sometin 
break forth in descriptions full of a rude but powerful eloqueo 
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Latimer, too, had plentyof matter for thought, and, to 
; truth , his heart was as dark and cheerless as the night air 
:h which he passed. Bankrapt in purse and reputation — 
ined by those who might have loved and esteemed him — 
led from those classes of society in which he was born to 
— cut off from all chance of raising himself above-that rank 
vhich he had chosen his companions •=- hopeless of better- 
s condition, or of improving his means, but by adding 
to vice — with nothing to look back upon in the past but 
1 advantages, opportunities neglected, evil passions pam- 
and indulged, warnings rejected, counsels refused, and 
xamples slighted — with nought to hope for in the future 
wild life of feverish pleasure, mingled with the daily peril, 
e intervals of sickly lassitude, — he was going to take the 
'ofound plunge into the dark ocean of crime, and to render 
ole of the rest of life not only full of remorse, but of appre- 
•n. Thoughtless, rash, unprincipled as he was, he 
not but feel such things, and that feeling kept him 

length they issued forth , and were whirled more rapidly 
the road , when they had quitted the precincts of the town, 
ir breathed freer around them , when no longer with the 
and hedges, and the faint indistinct outline of the open 
y sloping up towards the hills that lay between them and 
gton, could just be caught by the eye. It seemed to Alfred 
3r like the prospect before him — dark, indistinct, and 
y, with some shadowy traces of great things, he knew not 
rising in the vague distance, to the eye of fancy. His heart 
illed and cold, for every man has his moments of remorse 
ments when a stern conviction of the excellence, the peace, 
f fulness of that virtue which we have cast awjy , is forced 
us in sad and solemn contrast with a sickening loathing of 
;es we have cherished. A consciousness that we are wal- 
; in the mire, when there are clearer streams at hand, comes 
Lime to time upon every one who has abandoned right for 
. Such was the case with Alfred Latimer, and though he was 
neo the least inclined to indulge In aoythiog like remorse, 
8tep-MothtT, IL . 8 
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yet for the time the voice would be heard, the immortal spirit vq 
speak — the tongue of conscience would not be silenced. ' 
images of his earlier days rose up before him, whether he woul 
not. He thought of what he might have been — of what ha] 
ness, brightness, honour, might have surrounded his path, 
mory ran back over the years gone by up to his very early yo 
He recollected his mother's marriage with Mr. Charllon , ant 
the wild dreams of riotous indulgence with which he had p 
pered his fancy at the thought of her having the command o: 
old man's wealth. What might not that wealth have done 
him ? he now asked himself. It might have secured him adva 
ment in every way, success in every pursuit, goodeducatio 
fair start in life, support at any moment of difficulty, and he c 
not but feel that it was he himself who had cast away all i 
things, and bitterly regret that he had done so. 1 say he fe 
not that he thought it. It was an impression — the operatic 
the heart more than of the mind, of the spirit more than of thi 
tellect; and whenever he found that he was deviating into wh^ 
considered the weakness of remorse, he forced his though 
take the burden off his own shoulders, and cast it upon otl 
**Ay," he said mentally, *Hhatold man always hated me. Hen 
have done a great deal for me if he had liked , and if he had 1 
a little kinder I might have been a very different person from ' 
I am." He forgot that Mr. Charlton had been a great deal ki 
than he deserved , that he found him incurably rash , headstr 
and passionate. *'Yes, it is all his fault," he continued, ] 
dering over the past. *'If I hadn't known that he had ha tec 
I dare say I should have been inclined to do everything that pe 
wished ; but he 's gone to the devil now , and I dare say 
paying for it, a hard miserly old hound — not to leave n 
penny, and to leave it to my mother only for her life. A 
thousand pounds, that he never would have missed, would J 
quite set me up just now." He forgot that had he possessed t 
they would have all been gone long before, for there isnoti 
but beggary for the spendthrift. 

Still, however, he brooded, and still dark regret and soi 
would make themselves felt, and the consciousness of having I 
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I fool and a scoundrel hung vaguely over bim , keeping bim in 
gloomy silence as tbey rolled along, lill the horse began to slacken 
his pace as the road wound slowly up the hill , and at length his 
companion spoke, remarking, *^You are devilish silent, Mr. 
Latimer!" 

**9oareyou, Williams," replied Alfred Latimer. 

*'Ay, but it 's my nature, but not yours/ answered Jack 
Williams ; **and I was thinking that perhaps, after all , you may 
Dot like this job. ^ow, I 'm not fond of having to do with 
waverers." 

** I '11 tell you what, Jack Williams ," replied the young man, 
in a low , stern , determined tone , '' I 'm in that sort of way just 
now that I 'd shoot my own father for a thousand pounds.*' 

**No need of that," replied Jack Williams carelessly, *'nor 
your mother either. You can get more than that without shooting 
any one. However, I see you are up to the thing, that 's some- 
thing. It 's no very difficult affair, after all ; and once it 's done, 
and the white coast of England left far behind us, we may lead a 
life such as men lived in old days , and put the wide blue sea 
ander contribution. I know a place where I 've left one that '9 
very dear to me, in a deep cove of which , all surrounded by high 
blue hills, one could hide away a man>of war as easily as I could 
hide a hazel nut in my hand. All that we shall want, however, is 
a good schooner and a gallant crew. There are some twenty or 
thirty fellows thereabout , some doing one thing, some another, 
who would be glad enough to come (0 my whistle, and many more 
will join- us. Then we '11 make our own laws, Mr. Latimer, and 
keep to them ; and better a great deal will they be than all the long 
rigmaroles that a set of gabbling fools pass in what they call par- 
liament. We 've no need of all such long stories. Haifa dozen 
simple rules will be quite enough for us , for that 's a rich and 
beautiful country, and plenty of room for men to live amongst the 
orange groves and olive trees without running their heads against 
etch other, and we '11 be at peace amongst ourselves , and at war 
with all the rest of the world. I don't know a finer thing than on 
the dear starlight nights of that part of the world to stand either 
Qpoo the deck or upon one of the high rocks , and look out over 

8* 
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the glistening sea for a white sail with a rich freight aboard. The 
after her, like a swallow after a fly, and haul her colours doii 
and bring her into port." 

The vision that he called up was just what was wanted to row 
Alfred Latimer from the regret and remorse which had begun i 
take possession of him, and during the next two or three mili 
he and his companion continued to talk upon such pleasai 
themes till gradually their conversation reverted to the presen 
and the scheme which they. were about to execute was now fir 
fully made known to Alfred Latimer. At another moment, pei 
haps, there might have been something in the whole affair wbi( 
would have shocked those few better feelings that still lingered J 
his heart; but despair, and the disastrous state of his circun 
stances, and the wild vision of a free and adventurous life ' 
enjoyment which had been just presented to his imagination, i 
combined together to smother everything like doubt and hesiU 
tlon , and render him more eager for the perpetration of the ac 
only apprehensive lest it should fail. 

*^It 's no great barm taking all this stuff," said Williams, afti 
they had talked the matter over , "for nobody knows to whom 
belongs, and most likely the wrong person would get it after a1 
or else it would go among those d — d lawyers." 

'^ I don't care whom it belongs to " replied Alfred Latime 
sharply. **I must have it, at least my share of it, and that is i 
I shall think of. Men have no right to hoard up money and plat 
and all that sort of stuff, and keep it shut up in an old hous* 
of no use to anybody , when there are a hundred around th 
want it." 

If he could have seen Williams's face he would have perceivi 
a smile upon his lip, but the night was too dark for that; am 
without entering further into the abstract right of people who hr 
nothing to rob people who have something , the other went on 
say, **It will be much better, if we can, to turn all that we tal 
into money, that we may not have to lumber ourselves wli 
plate." 

** Ay , but how is that to be done?" asked Alfred Latimer. 

*' Oh ! there are ways and means/' answered Williams ; " an 
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I sent word to a fellow in London , who, a good many years ago, 
used lo take game and venison , and such things, off my hands, 
and who *s now as rich as a Jew , to come down , and bring plenty 
ofmoney with him, for I had got sometbitig to dispose of. I gave 
him a hint of the sum that would be needed, too, so he '11 come 
prepared, and I think we had better stop to-night at the place 
where he 's likely to be found if he 's arrived yet." 

"Where 's that?" answered Alfred Latimer, knowing very 
well that on the road back to Mallington there was but one public- 
house , and that it , though a poor place , bore a very respectable 
character. 

♦*Why, atMr. Gatton*s, to be sure," replied Williams. 

*.*Why, not the great inn, the Bell, atSturton!" exclaimed 
Alfred Latimer. 

*^Ay, ay," said Williams; '* there are more things done at 
that inn than you know of. Besides, he travels quite like a 
gentleman, and has got his own little goods cart marked on the 
back, 'Moses Levi, draper, Burton-on-Trent.'" 

Alfred Latimer laughed , and thought it a very good joke. But 
yet, as the Bell atSturton was the largest inn in the neighbour- 
hood, to which the principal people of the county resorted, he 
could not conceive that the well-known Jack Williams would be a 
welcome guest to the worthy landlord. Nevertheless, there are 
more things between heaven and earth than are dreamt of in any 
man's philosophy, and so it proved in this instance. 

It was about two o'clock when they drove into the yard of the 
Bell, but they still found the people of the house up, for there' 
had been a club dinner there that day, and some of the respectable 
iohabila.nts, half muddled with wine, were still engaged in playing 
at cards in a room up stairs. The landlord himself was in the bar^ 
a stout, well-made, hawked-faced man; and when Williams 
and his companion entered , after having given the horse and gig 
into the hands of the ostler, the worthy host nodded to the sailor, 
as to an old acquaintance, displaying no sign of unwillingness at 
seeing him, except a shrewd glance up the passage , to ascertain 
who might be there besides. 
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*'Pray, Mr. Gatton/' said Williams, ''has Mr. Levi < 
hereto-day?" 

The landlord nodded again , and the other went on to inq 
''Is he in bed yet?" • 

"No," answered Mr. Gatton, "he 's up stairs, nu 
twenty-three." 

Williams thanked him for the information ; and was tui 
away to seek the room indicated when the landlord exclai 
"Williams, Williams, I want to speak with you;" and 
added , in a low tone, when the other approached nearer, "I 
you could get me a dozen more of those handkerchiefs." 

"You shall have them," said Williams, with a signil 
look; and once more resuming his course, he led Alfred 
timer up two pair of stairs , and then along the corridor, exa 
ing the numbers over the doors as they passed. At nu 
twenty-three he knocked , and a voice from within said in a s* 
abstracted tone "Gome in," upon which the two genth 
entered. The name of Moses Levi had suggested to the imaj 
tion of Alfred Latimer the figure of a little fat, dirty , blear- 
Jew , with all the characteristics of the Hebrew race — the 
hooked nose, the wide obtuse-angled mouth , the large ear, 
the sallow complexion — strongly developed in his countem 
What was his surprise, then, to behold a tall well-proporti 
and good-looking man of about forty-eight or fifty , dressed 
scrupulous neatness, and having, besides the respectable bi 
coat, drab breeches, andgaiterS, which might become a ti 
well to do in the world, a green silk handkerchief tied n 
•round his throat, over the collar of a shirt white as driven s 
He was seated at a table, with a small bowl beside him , 
which probably issued the strong odour of punch with whic 
air of the room was impregnated. But he was not alone occu 
in sipping from time to time the nectar of the bowl — thou 
wine-glass and ladle that appeared by his side showed that 
was his occasional recreation. An inkstand was nearer to 
than the bowl, and a neat-looking, apparently well-kept i 
JI>ook was open before him, over which he bent, pen in h 
seemiogly calculating his well-goUcu %^m%. ^^ \i\jL^\\^ \t 
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employed that he did DOt look up till Williams and his companion 
were far in the room, but he then raised his face towards them, 
displaying very handsome features, though. not i?ithout thatpe- 
collar, keen,* and cunning look generally displayed hy the race 
from which he sprung. 

**Ah, Jack!*' he cried, starling up and shaking Williams 
heartily by the hand , *'I am glad to see you. Why we havn't met 
I don't know how long. This is a friend of yours , I suppose." 

**Mr. Latimer," said Williams, introducing the two to each 
other, and Mr. Levi bowed and scraped as ceremoniously as an 
ambassador. 

** Come , sit down gentlemen ," said Mr. Moses Levi. '* We 11 
have some more glasses and some punch , and then we '11 talk of 
business." 

The glasses and punch were brought, and Alfred Latimer 
took a liberal supply , while Williams helped himself more care- 
fully, and, after a few words upon ordinary subjects , Mr. Levi 
proceeded as follows : — *' Well , Mr. Williams , I got your mes- 
sage, and, though it was rather inconvenient for me, 1 came 
down at once , because I know you never disappoint one — I sup- 
pose this gentleman is one of us , though I don't know him." 

** All right," said Williams. '*Have you got the money with 
you?" 

**Why, not the whole sum ," replied the Jew. *^I hadn't got 
as much in the house. Why , five or six thousand pounds is a 
great amount , you know — : what a job it must be ! " 

^^ How much have you brought?" asked Williams. 

'* Why, somewhere near upon three thousand pounds," an- 
swered his London friend. 

** That won't do ," replied Williams , who knew his man. * * If 
you havn't got the whole you may as well go back again." 

** Ay, but that will do to pay part," rejoined Levi ; ''and you 
can touch the rest in London , you know." 

*'It won't do, Moses," reiterated the other, with a shake of 
the head. *' We must make a finish of it all at once. So if you 
are not ready, I must send to Solomons." 

"JVo, DO, no," cf/ed Mr. Levi. '*l>ou\\«i^^V^^N.^,^^^N 
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if I haTP*t got the moDey with me I can get it in fi?e minutes. 1 
De?er need to send to London for money when there 's a banker in 
the town." 

** Yes , but Sunday is coming on /' said Williams , ^< and we 
must haTO it paid all in gold." 

*' Well, well , that can be done," said his respectable friend. 
* ^ Leave all that to me. The money shall be ready in the twinkling 
of an eye." 

** In short, you 've got it with you , Moses , that 's the fact ," 
was Williams's very just rejoinder. 

Mr. Levi did not absolutely admit the fact, but turned to 
another branch of the subject , saying, ** If you have it in guineas, 
you know you must take them at their price." 

** That's six-and-twenty shillings," observed Williams; but 
Levi exclaimed eagerly, **Seven-and>twenty, upon my life. I '11 
show you the invoice of the last I sent to France," and he drew 
out a pocket-book, from which he took a paper, confirming his 
assertion, for he had always means at hand of proving the truth 
of any lie he choose to tell. 

Williams had nothing prepared to rebut this evidence , and 
that matter was accordingly settled , after which Mr. Moses Levi 
asked in a low and insinuating tone, **Have you got the goods 
with you?" 

'*0h dear, no," replied Williams coolly. *'I must fetch 
them first from the other side of the county, but we must have 
everything settled , that there may be no stopping to talk about 
prices." 

''What sort of stuff is it?" inquired Mr. Levi thoughtfully. 

** Why , all gold and silver plate, and a good many little things 
I shall keep ," answered Williams. ** Rings and trinkets and such 
things." 

*' Well , you know the prices , I dare say , as well as I do ," said 
the receiver of stolen goods. ** Silver, three-and-sixpence an 
ounce; and gold in the same proportion." 

''Nonsense, nonsense," answered Williams. "Solomons 
always gives four-and-sixpence." 

"impossible ," cried Levi , bo\d\nf^\i^ V\%\i«^w^% v&^«\«&« 
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"Bat I know it," answered Williams. 

**Ilfot now, not now/' exclaimed the Jew. *^He might do so 
six months ago , but times are very bad at present , and no man 
can do it and gain an honest livelihood. Xhree-and-nine is the 
last farthing." 

Williams , however , held out for at least four shillings , and 
gained his point, for the value of the precious metals in England 
at that period was higher than it had ever been before or since. 
Mr. Levi , nevertheless , did not give up any one point without 
Ggbting a vigorous battle, for in general time is of no value to a*, 
Jew , and he would have sat up the whole night debating about a 
sixpence if he had seen any probability of gaining it. In regard to 
the gold there was as miich discussion as respecting (he silver, 
Mr. Levi declaring that it was an article very difficult to dispose of, 
though the exact reverse was the matter of fact. He admitted, 
however, that he had brought crucibles, and fluxes, and scales 
and weights with him , so that any wrought vessels that might be 
presented to him for purchase would be made into what he called 
soup , or melted before he left the house , thus losing every mark 
by which they could be identified. He did not, indeed, tell his 
companions the fact that his weights were not of (he most accurate 
standard, but he went on so long that Alfred Latimer, having ex- 
hausted the punch, got tired and drowsy, and was proposing to 
retire to bed , when some one knocked at the door, and Sir. Levi, 
putting by his pocket-book, bade them come in. The figure that 
appeared was that of the landlord , who closed the door , and, 
walking slowly up to the 4lble , said , addressing Williams , " I 
thought it just as well to 4l you , Jack , that Harry Soames , the 
constable from Mallington , has been over here this afternoon, 
asking a number of questions about you, and whether you had 
lately been seen in Sturton , and when — it 's no harm knowing, 
you know." 

**0h, no," replied Jack Williams, in a careless tone; *Mf 
he asks again, give him my compliments, and tell him I shall be 
very happy to see him wbea he calls. Perhaps , \^\k^\\^\^\^w 
Mmsaatedsf," 
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The landlord laughed with a meaning chucl&le , and Alfred La- 
timer gave an intimation that it was his intention to go to bed. 

**Why, I am going to bed , too," said Mr. Gatton , "for I'm 
tired; but I '11 send the chamber-maid , Sir/' and he wenta^iay. 

** We must be off before daylight to-morrow, Mr. Latimer," 
said Jack Williams, *'for it wouldn't do for Soames to find you 
and I together. I '11 wake you in time, however," and so they 
parted for the night. 



ClUPTER XVII. 

Although as yet we have left Alfred Latimer behind the rest 
of the characters of our true history, and, with the exception of the 
glimpse which we gave of him on the night of Sunday when he visited 
for a few minutes his mother's dwelling, have only traced his course 
up to a late hour on Saturday night or Sunday morning — an omis- 
sion which we shall speedily proceed to remedy — we must once more 
change the scene, and inflict a light punishment upon the reader, 
such as the excellent laws of England often did permit formerly, 
and sometimes do permit still, to be inflicted upon perfectly inno- 
cent people. We mean to say that we will put him for a short 
time into the black hole. Now, the black hole of the town of—, 
to which young Blackmore had been very appropriately conveyed, 
was of a peculiar construction. In former times there had stood 
in the very centre of the market place a large triangular pile of old 
small dilapidated buildings, used chiefly as low shops, some of 
which vWere only opened on market days; the remaining portion of 
these edifices had been occupied as tenements by the poor of the 
place, and supplied to every crowd collected, upon whatsoever 
occasion , a numerous accession of dirty ragged urchins, full of 
fun, mischief, and stentorian lungs. All magistrates , but espe- 
cially town councillors, have a great and laudable dislike to the 
poor, and more particularly to poor boys — they hate their rags, 
they hate their fun, they hate their mischief, as they ought to do 
— and these buildings were , moreoNeT , &u ^^esoce to some archi- 
teclaral geniuses amongst the chic ttuv^^ouWts. T\i^ ^^^\^^\iHiti& 
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age of improTeraeot , and it being in general admitted that the 
poor ought to have no houses to live in , the magistrates — they 
called themselves the town — bought these ancient buildings of 
tbeir proprietor, gave notice to quit to the tenants, and announced 
their intention of enlarging and improving the market place by 
their demolition. The scheme was carried into effect ; but it sug- 
gested itself to an architect, who was brother-in-law to the mayor, 
that the public square would look very bare and shabby without 
some edifice in the centre , and , as the town was much troubled 
with birds of a certain feather, it was resolved to build a cage for 
them. But in pulling down the old houses , a number of cellars 
had been discovered. Some were filled up before the bright idea 
of the cage presented itself, but one or two remained, and the 
architect determined to employ one of these as a black hole, for 
more refractory prisoners, immediately below the building above. 
Being a man of genius, and having a touch of classical knowledge, 
he designed bis cage upon the model of a Temple of Mercury ; but 
whether it was in allusion to the wings of the messenger of the 
gods, or to the care he was known to take of thieves and pick- 
pockets , the mayor and common council could never discover. 
This temple was accordingly raised upon a flight of four stone 
steps, up which the destined inhabitants of the place, who were 
certainly not tenants at will , usually walked very unwillingly ; but 
just at the portico — for it, too, had a portico — was a small iron- 
bound door, which led by a narrow staircase some ten feet down 
into the cellar now denominated the black-hole. The name was 
oot ill-bestowed , for black and dreary, most assuredly, it was. 
Not that it received no light , for there was a sort of spiracle above 
which admitted just sufficient to allow the prisoner to grope about, 
and see something of the misery of the den to which he had been 
eoDsigned. It gave enough air, too , to allow a man to live with 
some oppression of chest , but in a very small degree , if at all , 
mitigated the damp unwholesome stench. It was , in shoi t, a ca- 
pital place for getting up a typhus fever, and had more than once 
proved very successful in that respect when the tenant took up his 
oceupanc/ on a Saturday evening, and remMtk^^ \V^t^ M'CCv^^ 
magigiratea met at dood od the Monday. TVi^ c^imlotVa ^^ ^^ 
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dwelling consisted of a liberal supply of straw, which wentoa z^ 
accumalating from week to week as fresh bandies were imported, ^ 
as much cold water as a captive could make the constable bring 
him , and a sufficient portion of dry bread to prevent him from 
starving. The mayor , on one occasion , boasted that a prisoner in 
the black hole never cost the town more than twopence-halfpenoy 
per diem, but that mayor was a great political economist, and 
some other functionaries did not do so well. 

In this black hole, then, furnished as we have described, 
young John Biackmore was safely lodged on the night of Sunday, 
after having been interrogated by Mr. Quatterly. He very sooo 
found that even his father's cottage, which he had been accustomed 
to consider the most disagreeable place on earth, might have 
afforded him a much more agreeable lodging than that which was 
now provided for him. He would have preferred with the water 
which the constable and his man supplied, an admixture of gin — 
not being at all aware that the English had happily and appropriate- 
ly applied to that liquor the Persian name for a bad spirit. The 
straw also scratched him , and annoyed him , and the odour of the 
place was anything but pleasant to bis olfactory nerves. But all 
these sensations were as nothing, when compared with those which 
succeeded, when lert alone in the darkness of the night, with 
nothing to converse with but his own thoughts, which were cer- 
tainly not the most cheering companions he could have had. 

For some time the various noises in the town enlivened him a 
little. Carts rolled along, with cheerful voices talking; even a 
carriage was heard whirling through the market-place, and then 
receding with a slowly-diminishing sound , like the distant roar of 
thunder, fading away into the rustle of the sea upon a pebbly 
shore. A party of merry lads sang a gay song, which be had often 
Sling in other days, and for several minutes their voices were heard 
echoing through the streets, faint and more faint, like the me- 
mories of youth. Then came a pause, broken only by the church 
clock striking, solemn and high up towards the sky, like the voice 
of an angel in the air , warning man of the rapid course of mortal 
^aie, Tbea there was a dead silence*, bul il^ too ^ was at length 
^tetrupted by the uproarious metuifteiiV ol «l ^I^3L\!^Mi\l%^v»AsK\ 
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liglit party reeling home to their miserable wives. After that, ill 
ris still. 

The air seemed heavy with thought. It oppressed him, weighed 
im down. He tried to sleep , but he could not. He fancied that 
e would be game to the last; he said, **D— n them! they shan't 
ighten me;" but to whomsoever he meant to apply the pronoun 
they ," it was not any other individual who frightened him — it 
as himself. He had not support within, he had nothing to rest 
poD in his own heart. Ail that the sad camera-obscura showed 
im was weakness past, evil committed , vice encouraged , but no 
>od thing. The warnings of his father, an honest upright humble 
an — the lessons of his mother, a pious kind-hearted though 
»mewhat too good-natured woman — were remembered , it is 
ue, but remembered only as having been despised, neglected, 
olated. It was all vanity and vexation of spirit. He tossed about 
[ion the straw for some time in terrible mental anguish. He made"" 
struggle for firmness and for fortitude. He wavered, he hesi- 
ted, but gradually solitary thought — like time wearing away 
w masonry of some ill-constructed building — undermined all 
is powers of resistance , and starting suddenly up , he exclaimed 
bang me if I do not tell all. Why the devil should I lie here, like 
dying dog in the straw, and very likely get myself scragged into 
le bargain, for a set of fellows who don't care a pin about me? 
Ten Latimer could only afford to give me five shillings for riding 
rer all that way to warn him ! Til take care of myself, or they 
ill bring me in as an accomplice ; ** and thus saying he found his 
ay up the stairs and knocked loudly at the door above fondly 
ncying that the constable was there on guard. Nobody answered, 
owever , for Mr. Higginthorp was by that time at least half a mile 
Istant, soundly snoring In his bed, and dreaming of captions, 
ad warrants, and arrests, mingled with a confused crowd of 
oaehers and felons , and the class which may be called misde- 
leaoorites. From the inside of the cage no reply was returned 
lit by the hollow voice of emptiness, and young Blackmore 
nocked again harder than before, saying to himself **The old 
•dger's sound asleep/' 

He saoa became aware t however, that there ^^sn^Vo^'l^^'^^ 
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— that he was left totally alone in the midst of the market place — 
that if he was ill he might he ill — that if he died he might die 
without any one to assist, to support, or to comfort him. He sa 
down upon the steps , and , leaning his head upon his two hands 
had well nigh given way to tears. But who can tell all the horron 
of that night as he lay in the desolation of captive wickedness, cal 
culaliog upon the events of the morrow. Most likely, he thought 
the constable would not come again till it was time to take hin 
before the magistrates; and what might not happen in the interim! 
Others more guilty than himself might be detected, caught, In- 
duced to turn King's evidence, and thus cut him off from all thi 
merit of confession. He had been warned by the solicitor that h< 
was casting away his last chance , and now he thought it was done 
that very likely the opportunity was lost for ever, and that his owe 
obstinacy had sealed his fate. There was nobody near to hear th( 
confession that he longed to make — the earth was round him lik< 
a lining grave — the bars, the bolts, the stonework kept him to 
and prevented him from executing what fear , if not penitence 
prompted ; and he i^lt as we might suppose the spirit of the dea( 
must feel when a life of impenitence is at an end, and the darl 
irrevocable barrier of the tomb dropped between mortal crime am 
the backward path of repentance and amendment. Oh, how hi 
writhed under the tortures of his own fancies ! — how fear took i 
thousand shapes to augment his anguish! — how everything 
horrible within the range of possibility was presented to his imagi- 
nation, during that long dark sleepless night of silence and soli- 
tude! It seemed as if the hours of darkness would nevei 
come to an end ; and had it not been for the striking of the clock 
he would have fancied that day had dawned long before it reall| 
appeared, and that there was no means whatsoever for the blessec 
light to visit his dungeon. Even though he heard the hours strike, 
impatience got the better of reason , and made him think that I 
must be daybreak a full hour before the sun really rose. 

At length a faint grey stream of light began to pour forth th( 

spiracle we have mentioned , and painted a long ellipse upon the 

Boor, or rather upon the pavement of the place. At first it was sc 

d/w that be thought his eyes deceit e^ViVui) Wv %t^^as^^ v.v ^^i 
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brighter , and then changed from grey , through a sort of dove- 
colour to a rosy hue, and he could hear a distant bird singing 
sweetly. It was certainly day, and the light revived some hope, 
though faint — faint, indeed, for he was exhausted in mind and 
body with the terrors he had suffered. All firmness was gone — 
all thought of resistance was an end ; he was prepared to say any- 
thing, to do anything, that might deliver him from such horrors 
as he had endured , and those still more terrible which he anti- 
cipated. But the constable did not come , and he listened eagerly 
for sounds, seated upon the straw, with his hands clasped tight 
over bis knees. At length the noise of a foot-fall caught his ear, 
betvy and slow. It was that of a townsman passing to his work ; , 
ind, getting as near to the spiracle as he could, the prisoner 
called to him to tell the constable that somebody wanted to speak 
with him at the cage. The man heard him not, however, or at 
least took no notice; he knew nobody was likely to call him, and 
oo he plodded with the same slow heavy step , without the least 
iatemiption. 

"They can't hear me," said young Blackmorc, **I am shut 
out from every resource. What shall I do? — what shall I do?" 
and he wrung his hands in bitter despair. 

Then again be crept up the steps, and stood watching for any 
opportunity. Seven o'clock struck — eight o'clock — it was ap- 
proaching nine, when a brisk active step was heard, and then the 
tittle of a key, thedrawingof a bolt, and the creaking of a door. 
The step then sounded close at hand , and before the door at the 
top of the steps could be opened the unhappy lad knocked bard, 
adaimiog *'Mr.ConsUble! Mr.ConsUble, I want to speak to 
lou." 

The next moment the door was thrown back , and the gruff 
voice of Mr. Higginthorp exclaimed *'What the devil are you 
knocking for ? What do you want , you young blackguard ? " 

**I want to tell all," exclaimed John Blackmore , ''I want to 
ease nsy mind." 

*'I 've a notion you 're a bit too late, my kiddy," answered 
Mr. Higginthorp, "you should have spoken last n\^U\" vi^vXi^w 
^sdded, at J venture, "Ah, people are atUi vYi^m l«\\^^%^ 
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and, I dare say , have caught them by this time. Some of them 
will stag, in course, and may, perhaps, be beforehand with yov." 

**I don't care," cried young Blaclcmore, *'I will tell all, to 
put myself at rest.'* 

''Stop, stop a bit," cried Mr. Higginthorp, " I mustn't heir 
nothing till I 've got sum'un to witness that I warned you pnh 
perly." 

''No, no, let me tell," cried the youth, almost frantically, 
" I wan't no warning." 

"It won't do , young cove , it won't do ," replied the constable, 
"I knows better. We must have everything in order. I 'm not 
going to be hauled up and rated for pumping a prisoner, not I. 
There, go down a bit — go down, I say, or I '11 pitch you dowa 
head foremost. I '11 soon call Neddy , and he shall hear what I 
say. He 's only there , just in t'other street opposite." 

Driven back into his den , the unhappy youth remained waiting 
at the bottom of the stairs for about five minutes , at the end ol 
which time he was called up again into the cage to the presence of 
our friend Mr. Higginthorp , and his long-necked assistant. The 
door was shut and locked , and the constable , in the first instance 
waving his hand to enjoin silence , addressed a sort of prefatoiy 
discourse to his companion in the following terms: — ''Tou see, 
Neddy, this here young man, as we nabbed last night, declares 
his intention of making a full confession. But I wouldn't hear a 
word , not I — not a single syllabus , till you were present to bear 
witness that I uses no inducement whaisomever to make him de 
that same, but that I warns him, on the contrary, that what he 
says will be taken down, and may be used agin him — not that I 
^y it will, because I thinks — howsomever, that 's nothing to 
nobody what I thinks; and so now, being warned, you may go 
on, young man, if you likes; and if you doesn't like, why yoQ 
may let it alone or not as the case may be; but whatever you says, 
tell nothing but the truth , for you may chance to have to take an 
oath to it, which would be mighty awkward if it wasn't true — 
Stop a bit; bring me that stool, Neddy, and hold the ink here that 
J may dip my pen. Wait a minute , I am not ready yet ," and be 
ifwie at the top of the ptper iuai%oo4t\«'^l\AsA^ ^qsSieq.%^Sm 
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itool for a table, '*The confession of John Blackmore, junior, 
taken before us , Thomas Higginthorp and Edward Scraggs , con- 
Blable and sub-constable of the town of — , on this — day of —, 
io the year of our Lord — , '* Now go on if you likes.*' 

** Well , I declare, I have nothing to do with it whatever," said 
fonng Black more. 

"He declares he has nothing to do with it whatsomever," 
rrote Mr. Higginthorp, reading the words aloud at the same time. 

'*And I only Heard it by accident one day when I was in a 
»ablic-bouse with Maltby and Jack Williams." 

'*He only heard it promiscous when he was in a public with 
^ack Williams and — what was the other gentleman's christian 
lime,*' enquired Mr. Higginthorp. 

<* William Maltby,'* replied the youth, and Mr. Higginthorp 
\ui it down. 

** They were talking at first very low ,*' continued young Black- 
nore, **and then they talked louder, and I soon made out that 
ir. Williams intended to break in this very nighty into Mallington 
lall, and take away all the plate and stuff they could find.'* ' 

** Was that this ere night as is passed , or that ere night as is a 
soming?" asked Mr. Higginthorp. 

''That that 's passed ," answered theiad ; and Mr. Higginthorp 
iroceeded to write down, reading aloud at the same time — 
•Jack Williams and William Maltby intended to break in " — 

*'No, no," cried young Blackmore , eagerly; **Idid not say 
KU intended to break in ; for Williams said he wouldn't have him ; 
iMt he waa not up to the mark for such a job. That was what 
lade them speak so loud , for they had well nigh had a bit of a 
»w about it. But Williams said he would give him a couple of 
mdred for his share, and he *d have no risk; and that he 'd get 
ir. Latimer to help , who was up to anything from pitch-and-toss 
li manaiangbter." 

'* Manslaughter!" said Mr. Higginthorp, writing. 

"Then, here, on Saturday night," continued Mr. Blackmore, 
jiaior. '*! was sent o\er as fast as I could ^a\\o^m\Xi^Ti^V^v^ 
tr.LMiim^f ^rom Joba WiUiams himstW* 
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''What did you gallop upon?" demaoded the coastal 
sagacious tone. 

**Upoa a horse, to be sure," replied the youth, pe 
beginniDg to fancy that Mr. Uigginthorp was making a jest 
and feeling his situation no joke. 

** It might have been an ass,/' said the constable j 
''However we '11 impound the horse. Go on." 

'*Why, then I found Mr. Latimer and Captain Tan 
together; but the captain soon cut his stick, and not loi 
Jack Williams himself came over with a horse and gi 
Mr. Latimer went away with him , for I watched. What 
done I don't know; but what they went to do I can v( 
guess.** 

"We must have no guess work," said Mr. Iliggi 
*'Facks — facks is what we wants; so if you 've got any i 
'em you may bring 'em out. That 's to say if you likes. 
out no inducements — not I. It must be a woluntary coi 
to be of any good to you, or me either." 

The unfortunate lad added a few more particulars of i 
importance, and then, looking up piteously in the con 
face , he enquired , "Now I 've told the whole truth exactly 
Do you think there is any chance for me?" 

"Why, I can't exactly say," answered Mr. Higgi 
scratching bis head; "howsomever, you see, young mi 
are but a cessory before the fack, and not arter, which i 
thing in your favour. Then you made full confession be 
aminatioD — that 's summat more. No, I don't think tl 
deal hard with you. Perhaps they may take you as Kin 
dence, and then you 've a chance of promotion to be a geo 
former in course of time. However, I says nothing aboul 
I promises no man nothing; but I think , now you 've cleii 
stomach, we may leave you in this here cage where you 'II 
enough — you can't get out. But I must run away now 
the magistrate — here, read that over, Neddy, and put y 
then I '11 do the same and be off. When I 'm gone you 
him a basin of cocoa and a roll , to keep his spirits up. One 
always fatten informers, as one does hens to make ihem 
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eUer;" and with this sage axiom , Mr. Higginthorp took his de- 
irture, having first seen his assistant read the paper OTer after a 
iflblon and put his signature, which looked more like the print of 
Urd's claw that had hopped into an inkstand than the hand- 
riting of a human being. 

When he and his companion were gone, and young Blackmore 
id partaken of his cocoa and his roll the youth began to suspect, 
Offl various signs and symptoms which had betrayed themselves 
I the worthy constable, that previous to the confession just made, 
Hther Mr. Higginthorp nor the magistrates had known anything 
ftbe proposed robbery at Maliington Hall, and that consequently 
I himself had very probably put his friend's neck in a halter for 
hich he was not a little sorry. It was too late now , however , to 
neod his error, and consequently he determined to carry the 
utter through with a bold front. 

CHAPTER XVni. 

Thb housekeeper's room at Maliington Hall , was one of those 
■all square lofty chambers which our ancestors of the reign of 
ieorge the First and George the Second occasionally stuck into 
By spare corner, with which they had nothing else to do. It 
ad certainly not been intended originally {&t the purposes to 
Uch it was now applied, for it was elegant in its decora- 
Inn, and in the better and newer part of the house. The 
•dllng, to which in the other rooms the wider extent of the 
irila give symmetry and due proportion , here ran up tall and 
hider, each long parallelogram surrounded by its wreath of 
wed flowers , looking like a tall old maid at a ball — prim , stiff, 
■i rigid, notwithstanding all the gay ornaments of lighter and 
mn graceful things with which they were decked. It was a very 
NBbrlable room, however, having but two windows and one 
km — a great advantage in these northern climes, where we have 
lU eoough and cold enough , without making more apertures 
Im necessary to let them in. It was well carpeted , too , and the 
Npflie-place, with its massive mantel-piece, well supplied with 
Wi, was blaxiDg brightly, and crackling cheerfully ; but yet, on 
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the night of the Sunday \^hich we have been lately speaking of, 
good old Mrs. Chalke, the housekeeper, as she- sat before the lire 
was in anything but a merry, or even a tranquil mood. There 
was some wind stirring , and occasionally the panelling cracked 
or the tall window rattled , and whenever such was the case ike 
good old lady started and looked round, expecting to see neither 
ghost nor hobgoblin, but some more terrible apparition still, of 
flesh and blood, armed with cold steel and leaden bullets against 
the scanty remains of life which yet were hers. Once when the 
gust was more vehement than ordinary , and , like an importunate 
beggar , clamoured loudly for admittance, she suddenly stretched 
out her hand, and seized the bell, forgetting that the girl, who 
was her only companion in the house , could render her but little 
effectual assistance, or perhaps thinking that if she was to be 
murdered, she had better be so in the presence of respectable 
witnesses. 

Though the gust died away, good Mrs. Chalke still held the 
bell-rope in her hand , as if to be prepared against the worst; and, 
at length, after some consideration, she gave it a gentle piull. In 
a minute or two after, a quick pair of feet were heard comiof 
along the passage , and the housemaid appeared , with a face of 
agitation and alarm, as if she expected to behold some horrible 
spectacle. In fact; the nerves of both the poor women bad beea 
80 sadly shattered by the late attempt upon the house that they 
felt themselves , like the diminished garrison of a besieged dlji 
in t constant state of apprehension , lest some undefended point of 
the works should be forced by the enemy without their knowing it 

"What o'clock is it, Sally?" asked Mrs. Chalke, tumingto 
the housemaid. 

* * Lord ha' mercy , Ma'am ! " exclaimed the latter ; ' * I though! 
something was the matter; and though I must be about the place, 
I feel quite in a twitter as soon as ever I am left alone. Then thoee 
long passages frighten me out of my life every time I go through 
them." 

Sally had not answered the housekeeper's enquiry, however, 
and Mrs. Chalke repeated it, obtaining for a reply the informatlei^. 
that it was t quarter past ten by the clock In the kitchen. 
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**Dear me!" eiclaimed the boasekeeper, **Wfaat can make 
. Edmonds so late? I hope nothing has happened to him." 

*'0h, I dare say not, Ma'am," rejoined Sally. ** Yon know 
's always out long on Sunday nights , looking after the game ; 
he says that bad characters are always more about then than on 
' other day." 

'*That 's what I am afraid of," replied Mrs. Chaike; **and 
ile he *s looking after the game we might all have our throats 
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<*Dear me, Ma'am ! don't talk so ," said Sally; **I declare you 
ke my blood quite cruddle. I havn't slept a wink one blessed 
ht since those fellows tried to break in ; and I dare say they 
lid murder me first, all along of my having been the one to 
I the alarm-bell , which spoiled their sport." 
*'No, they would murder me first," said Mrs. Chaike, jea- 
s of the dignity of her office. *'They would murder me first 
the keys ; and , besides , I dare say they know nothing about 
9 rung the bell. It must be a terrible thing to have one's throat 
•. I 've had no stomach for mutton ever since." 
Sally* who did not see the connection between mutton and 
isebreakers, gazed in Mrs. Chalke's face with a lacklustre look, 
tly of stupidity and partly of horror, thinking that the worthy 
iMkeeper was becoming slightly deranged, and repeating the 
rd ^* mutton ! " in a tone of doubt and inquiry, till Mrs. Chaike 
lied, '^Yes, mutton to be siire. Don't butchers cut sheep's 
Mts as housebreakers cut ours." 

**Dear heart!" replied Sally, *' so they do," and she put her 
id ander her chin as if to ascertain whether the operation had 
n actually performed upon her. 

laai at that moment, however , the bell rang sharply and sud- 
If, and both the good women started and both screamed ; after 
idli It suddenly struck Sally that it must be Edmonds himself, 
I had slept at the house constantly since the night of the attack. 
■monicating this supposition to Mrs. Chaike, she harried to 
door, while the housekeeper followed , with a flat candlestick 
ler handy laying strong injunctions on her fair compaaiounol 
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to turn key or draw bolt till they had ascertained wno ^^^^^ 
visitor. 

** Who 's there? " exclaimed Sally, putting her month dofr 
the lock. 

'^Who 's there?" cried Mrs. Chalke, adding as acaaticKi^/^ 
the maid, ''Don't put your head there, girl. He might shoot yor 
through the keyhole." 

Alniost at the same moment, however, the well-koown toIc^ 
of Edmonds answered, *^It's I, Sally — let us in," and joyfaIi)|^ 
the door was opened and poor Edmonds , with a face haggarc^ 
and worn , both with bitter care and fatigue , entered the hall. 

'* Dear me , Mr. Edmonds," said Mrs. Chalke , ** I 'm so glad 
to see you. I began to think you wouldn't come to-night, and «e 
were in such a trepidation." 

** Oh, you need not have been afraid," replied the park-keeper, 
**you might be sure I would come , Mrs. Chalke. It 's a duty to 
my employer, and I won't fall in my duty whoever does. Bail 
thought it best to take a longer round to-night with my men tbaa 
usual, for I heard about six o'clock from Blackmore, the gardener, 
that he bad seen some fellows of whom I have strong suspicioos, 
driving this way from Sturton this morning. I could find nobodyi 
however, and I knew all their lairs, so they couldn't wellebHt 
me if they were in the park or any where near it. I am very tired; 
however, for I've gone good twelve miles besides my walk in the 
morning. I wonder what tires me so soon. I am not the man I 
was; or three times as much wouldn't tire me; but one breaks 
down like an old tree. First goes one branch and then another, 
and each leaves a gap where the weather pours in and rots the 
whole core." 

While he thus spoke, he paused in the hall, addressing the 
beginning of his speech to the housekeeper , and ending it ap- 
parently to himself— with his eyes fixed upon the stone pavement, 
and his head bent forward in an attitude of melancholy thought. 
He looked sad and somewhat wild , and Mrs. Chalke , remarking 
the expressioa of his countenance , and thinking that the weight 
of bis sorrows musi have been |^T«al\^H%Tvi«Xft^V\^m^t«allii- 
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tigue, begged him to come into her sittiDg-room and take a glass 
of ale and something to eat. 

**ThBnk you, Ma'am, thank you," said Edmonds, **I m\l 
come and sit down a bit, and perhaps take a jug of beer, forltni 
weary and thirsty; but I can*t eat anything, for I have no stomach 
now. I shall go to bed soon, for I hope to sleep to -night. It *s a 
long lime since I slept." 

The good lady, however, when once he was seated by her fire, 
and the jug of strong ale , with which she intended to strengthen 
both the inner and the outer man , placed beside him at the table, 
attempted to while away the time by asking questions, although, 
toaay sooth, Edmonds was very little inclined for conversation. 
His a mistake, however, that many people make, who think that 
Ihey can wean us from our sorrows by calling our mere words to 
indifferent topics. As well might they think to relieve a mother's 
Bind by taking her on some trifling errand from the cradle of her 
lick babe. The heart and the thoughts are still with our sorrows, 
vbitever subject may employ our words. 

*' You were talking about your employer , Mr. Edmonds," she 
laid, ''he seems a very nice sort of gentleman, but 1 should like 
to know who he is." 

''Heisaverykind, good-hearted man," answered the park- 
keqper, gaiing thoughtfully into the fire. *'As to who he is, that 's 
M buiiness of ours, at least at present. We shall have all in 
plentf •f time, I dare say," and he put the jug to his lips and 
dfank a deep draught of beer. 

**Ajf now, Mr. Edmonds, you are very cunning," said the 
old lady 9 with a laugh. **You would fain persuade me that you 
know DO more than I do ; but I 'm quite sure that you know all 
•bout iL" 

Edmonds assured her that she was mistaken , but the old lady 
higlled again , and shook her head , saying '* I know , I know," 
Md as Edmonds made no reply, but thought it not worth his while 
laandeceive her, she was going on in the same strain, when sud- 
.teljy with a great start, she exclaimed ''Goodness %T^^vraLs\ 
itet'alba/? i>/V/ii77ou/iearastep?" 
ne aexi iastaal the cause of the phenomeuQCk sXvfc V^^ ^^" 
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marked became evident by Sally puttiDg in her head and enquiring 
'•Wouldn't you like a toast with your beer , Sir?" 

*^How can you frighten one so, girl?" cried Mrs. Chalke , in 
a petulant tone ; **I declare I thought it was the robbers broke in." 

**No, I thank you, Sally," replied Edmonds; ''but havn't 
yon any common beer. This ale is too strong." 

*' There is not a drop in the house, Sir," replied the house- 
maid ; ** but as to its being too strong, it will do you no harm. It *s 
every drop of it pure malt and hops. Home made , I can assure 
you , just before my lord died." 

These last words threw Edmonds into a new fit of meditation. 
'*Ay," he said thoughtfully, ''it was a bad day for Mallington 
Hall when'he died, though he used to take no notice of the place, 
and shut himself up with his books and papers, just as if the park 
had been a desert. But things have gone wrong ever since , and 
we never know, you see , Mrs. Chalke, what it is to have a good 
thing till we lose it. A good master is a good thing, and he was a 
good master^ for he was always very reasonable and inclined to do 
what was right and proper, when people told him how." 

"Well , I hope this young gentleman will be as good as he,'' 
said Mrs. Chalke. '*When do you think he'll take possession, 
Mr. Edmonds?" 

"I don't know, I don't know," answered Edmonds; "I tell 
you, my good dame, you are mistaken. I am just as ignorant 
about all these things as you are ; " and Mrs. Chalke , fitidiug that 
she could make nothing of him , rose , saying, " Well , now yon 
are come I shall go to bed and sleep in peace. I shouldn't have 
winked an eye all night if you hadn't been here. You had better 
have your gun with you in your room — there it stands in the 
corner. Don't forget it, there 's a good man, for if they were to 
get hold of it they might blow all our brains out." 

"No fear, no fear," answered Edmonds, turning his back 

to the fire, "I will warrant it. There is nobody to be afraid of 

within five miles of the house, unless they be in Mallington, and 

there are sharp eyes looking out for them there, too. You may 

rest quietly enough — nobody \«\\\ disVutVi ^^iwi sV^%i^ " 

'*Sbe has no daaghter\" couViuu^^ v\ie \^qt '^^\V->ftftfc\^\ 
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marmaring to himself^ as soon as Mrs. Chaike was gone. *'l wish 
I were dead , though it is a sio to say so , with all the blessings 
that God has still given me. I wish I could think of other things ;" 
and after pressing his hand upon his brow for a moment , he took 
op the jug of beer again and emptied it at a draught. The quantity 
it had contained was not sufficient to have any eiTect upon his in- 
tellect; bat still the beer was very strong, and he himself weary 
•od exhausted. It seemed to soothe him—to render him, perhaps^ 
t little more drowsy than before, and after standing before the 
table a minute or two , he took up the candle which Mrs. Chaike 
bad left and walked slowly away towards the chamber which 
he had lately tenanted on the ground -floor, leaving his gun 
behind him. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Wb most now treat of a very uninteresting person and his un- 
interesting history ; but as there are other things necessary to the 
constitution of a wholesome plum-pudding besides plums , so 
there are other than interesting people necessary to the construc- 
tioD of a tale like this. On the Saturday, an hour after noon, Harry 
Soames , the constable of Mallington received a summons to the 
boose of Mr. Middleton, the magistrate, which, as the reader 
knows, is situate at the distance of about a mile and a half from 
the Yiliage. As he had a liking for the active exercise of his profes- 
lioOy and doobted not that some pleasant opportunity of perform- 
lig his functions was about to be afforded him, Mr. Soames 
trudged over willingly enough, and on presenting himself was kept 
foraboot a quarter of an hour in the hall , while voices were heard 
liIkiDg io a little room at the side , which Soames knew to be Mr. 
Middleton's own especial den , whence issued many of those bril- 
Kant decrees with which the justices of peace in those days used to 
litODish the weak minds of persons learned in the law. At the end 
of that period the door of that room opened, and Miss Mathilda 
Kartiu issued forth, while the voice of Mr. Middleton was heacd 
la My ^^Thaokjrou, MissMaHin, thauk you; \ iV^vjs^^'Si^'Vi^^ 
k wMsaa impostor. I will look to it, 1 wiW \ooVl V^\C 
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Miss Martin passed Mr. Soames without deigniog to speak to 
him ; but she bowed her lofty head , with an air of conscious de- 
senring, and immediately after the constable was called to the 
presence of the magistrate , who as he entered inquired of th( 
serrant who ushered the man in whether Sir Simon Uppleston( 
had arrived. 

The servant answered in the negative, and Mr. Middleton 
seating himself again with an important air, remarked **I fear 
Soames, we may be accused of neglect of our duty in suffering thi 
young man to remain so long in Mallington under such suspicion 
circumstances." 

*'Is it Mr. Morton your worship was talking of?" aske 
Soames , though he very well knew that such was the case. 

'* To be sure , to be sure ," answered Mr. Middleton ; ** he i 
the only person to whom the terms I have used could apply. Froi 
ail the circumstances I have heard , and, indeed , I may say, froi 
what I have seen , I have not the slightest doubt that he is neithc 
more nor less than a swindler, and will ultimately be identifie 
with the clerk who has absconded from London, and for whose ap 
prehension a reward has been offered." 

Harry Soames scratched his head, and as Mr. Middleton wfl 
well aware that he was not a man dull of comprehension , while li 
bimselfwas perfectly convinced that his own statements were th 
most pellucid that jndicial perspicuity ever pat forth, he could n< 
conceive what made the constable hesitate in this unwonted man 
ner. He accordingly asked ** What is the matter , Soames? " 

**Why, I was thinking, your worship," said the constable 
'* that Gibbs could tell us more of the matter, if he liked." 

*'And who the devil is Gibbs?" asked Mr. Middleton solemnl; 

"Why, the travelling perfumer man, your worship," answerc 
the constable. '*He who has been down here so long hangin 
about with his Fragrant Balm of Trinidad. He has let out to n 
more than once that he knows summut of Mr. Morton, and t'otb< 
day he shook his head, and looked wonderful knowing. But tt 
difficulty will be to make him speak." 

''We '11 grant a warrant against him," said Mr. Middletoi 
''He may be art and part in the offence for what we koow." 
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*' Better summons him as a witness, yonr honour," said 
Soaroes. *'A warrant would be a stopper , I should think." 

'' Perhaps it might — perhaps it might," replied the magistrate, 
sagaciously. '* We will summons him as a witness. Get me down 
'Burn's Justice,' Soames. There it stands, on the shelf behind 
you. I expect Sir Simon Upplestone every moment," he con- 
tinued, after having looked into the magistrate's text-book for 
some minutes. *'He 's a poor foolish fellow, it is true; but he 
will serve to countenance what one does. In the mean time^ you 
go down , and bring up this man , Gibbs. Tell Skinner to send up 
some one to act as our clerk; and take measures to prevent this 
young vagabond from making his escape." 

^^Lord bless your worship!" replied Mr. Soames, **he has 
been off from Mallington House , ever since early this morning." 

Mr. Middleton looked aghast; but Soames consoled him the 
moment after by informing him that he had good reason to believe 
Mr. Morton was only over at Sturton, and then proceeded to 
execute his mission , which occupied rather more than an hour. 

He returned with Mr. Gibbs, who, to do him justice, came 
very unwillingly, trying hard by the way to gather from the con- 
stable what the magistrates wanted. But Mr. Soames was as pru- 
dent and renitent as a prime minister. He would not say a word, 
either of small or great importance, and Mr. Gibbs was ushered 
into the presence of the two magistrates, perfectly ignorant of their 
object in sending for him. 

**Now, Mr. Gibbs," said Sir Simon Upplestone, <* tell us what 
you know of this matter? " 

'* I don't know what the matter is. Sir," answered Mr. Gibbs. 
**I only know that the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad is incomparable 
in its qualities, nourishing and strengthening the hair, encoura- 
ging the growth of eye-brows and whiskers, restoring the supreme 
ornament of the human person to a glossy black or brown hue, 
when it has become grey with time or care, and invigorating and 
restoring the graceful natural curl , when , either by the effects of 
tropical climates, or" — 

''Poo, poo!" said Mr. Middleton, **that 's not what we arc 
talking about. Sir Simon , we must put the question in another 
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form , and carry od the examinatioD regularly. Now answer, Mr. 
Gibbs — you know a person who calls himself Morton?'' 

*' I have that honour, Sir," replied Mr. Gibbs. 

**Not a great one, I fancy," rejoined the magistrate, irho 
piqued himself upon saying smart things. *'Now, answer me 
truly, for we shall swear you to your deposition. Have you any 
reason for believing that this Mr. Morton , as he calls himself, is 
ever known by any other name?" 

Mr. Gibbs was confounded, and knew not what to answer. He 
would have fain plunged into theFragrantBalm of Trinidad, which, 
in difficult circumstances, and when he had nothing else to say, 
had often proved to him an invaluable resource. But in the pre- 
sent instance he did not know how to bring it in , and in the con- 
fusion of the moment , replied , *' Perhaps I have." 

''Take that down," said Mr. Middleton, addressing one of 
Mr. Skioner*s young men , who bad come up to act as clerk. ''He 
has reason to know that he occasionally goes by another name." 

*'Now, Mr. Gibbs , what is the other name he goes by," de- 
manded Sir Simon Upplestone bluntly. 

''That I can't exactly say," replied Mr. Gibbs. 

*''T is quite sufficient, SirSimon, 'tis quite sufficient," said 
Mr. Middleton. '*He may have half a dozen other aliases. His 
going by another name is a proof that he 's a swindler. He may 
call himself colonel this, or lord that, or captain the other, but 
what is that to us? Now, Mr. Gibbs, I say again, answer truly. 
Did you ever see this young man in any peculiar situation which 
would induce you to doubt his respectability, or know of bis fre- 
quenting bad characters, or— or anything of the kind? Remember, 
we have good information , Mr. Gibbs." 

With the question thus put Mr. Gibbs did not know well how 
to deal. He had doubts , it is true , in regard to Mr. Morton , but, 
at the same time, ail that he had seen of that gentleman*s de- 
meanour had so thoroughly impressed him with the notion that he 
was what he seemed , that he neither liked to explain those doubts 
or tbeir causes aaless under compuUVon. kVv^t %^tm^ Vi^<^U!LiQQ^ 
tbea, be replied , *• Why, you see , S\t , \ twv^ ^^i^xiV^t^ v* v8\^ 
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either by wholesale or retail, the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad, 
which, if you will allow me to say, is one of the most soyereiffn" — 

**Poo! no more of such nonsense," cried Sir Simon Upple- 
stone. **The question is very plain, Mr. Gibbs. Will you an- 
swer it, or will you not? There is such a thing as contempt of 
court. Sir, and compounding of felony, and misprision of trea- 
son ," rfrc. 

**Inoneword, Mr. Gibbs," added the other magistrate, **if 
jToo do not deal candidly with us , we may beg you to take anetlftr 
position , and , instead of allowing you to be a witness, may treat 
|oa as an accessory." 

AllMr.Gibbs's firmness melted away at the threat, and, finding 
bat the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad had failed him , he replied in a 
lomble tone, *' Why, gentlemen , I was only going to tell you how 
ill the matter began ; but if you want to hear the beginning, I can 
miy say that when first I came down here I was knocked down and 
"obbed , and I am quite sure that I know the man who did it — a 
fellow well known in these parts, called Jack Williams." 

"The greatest rascal and poacher that ever lived," cried Sir 
$imon. ** Why, he killed me thirty pleasants in one night sk wr 
seven years ago. Go on , Mr. Gibbs." 

*' Well , gentlemen , 1 have watched him ever since as close as 
ne man can watch another, being quite certain I should catch him 
)Qtat last. I heard a great deal of his hanging about Mallington 
Park, and so I used to go there of a night to see what he was about. 
[ always took a brace of bosom friends with me, but still I thought 
it best to keep out of his way, and so I used now and then to get up 
ioto a tree. Well , one night, when I was in a beech, with low 
branches, that I could climb easily, I saw him meet another man 
thtre, and have a long conference with him, though I could not 
bear what it was about; but I saw that they often looked towards 
the place where I was, and 1 began to be in a leetle bit of a fright, 
it length they parted , and when Williams took round to the other 
Me of the wood , as if to cut me off that way, the other came 
straight up towards the tree where I had perched myself; thinking 
ihat I should fare ill between both , I determined Vo ^N^>^^m\^% 
^J, jtad, dropping down at once f Itook io m^ Yit^s ^wci^>^^ 
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park , only having just time to see that tke ooe « bo vas coming up 
«as Mr. HortOD." 

^-Ho, ho!" cried Sir Simoo Upplcstooe. 

'*Ah, ha!" cried Mr. MicidletOD; ''and pray what Dight was 
that, Mr.Gibbs?" 

*^ T was about a week ago ," answered Mr. Gibbs ; ^' but 1 '%t 
got the date down at home." 

" Wan't that the night that thej tried to break into Mallingtoo 
HM?" demanded Harry Soames, who had remained in the room. 

''Precisely," answered Mr. Giblis; and this reply elicited two 
new notes of admiration fron* the month of each of the magistrates. 

'* Well , 1 think. Sir Simon , that we hare perfectly enough in- 
formation, with that which 1 communicated to yoo before, to 
justify us in issuing a warrant, and having this young man appre- 
hended. Fill up a warrant, Mr. Masters," he continued, turn- 
ing to the clerk; and then, addressing Soames, he proceeded as 
follows : — *' Yon will^et a horse at the Bagpipes, Soames , and 
ride over immediately to Sturton, where you will endeavour to ind 
out this Mr. Morton , who, yon think, is there. You can make 
inquiriesafler Jack Williams, too; but that is a matter for after 
consideration. 1 suppose there is no chance of this Morton coming 
back to Mallington." 

'*Why these fellows have sometimes the impndeoee of the 
devil," answered Mr. Soames; '*and I should think he had got 
hold of too good a thing there to let go easUy, unless someone 
bites his tail." 

This delicate allusion to an operation sometimes performed to 
bull terriers when they have got each other by the throat pleased 
mightily the two magistrates, who were both of them practlcaHj 
acquainted with country sports, and who neither of them had beei 
at all pleased with the footing on which Mr. Morton had been re- 
ceived by Mrs. Chariton. 

''We 'II bite his tail , and make him let go his hold, I Ml war- 
rant you ,">- replied Sir Simon Upplestone , laughing. '* Yon oolj 
find out where he is , that 's all." 

" We must think of some means of catching him , if he does 
come/' sjudMn Middlelon; "bnlUaKtVkii\\Aw&^ ^K»sDA&^>Ba!l 
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be off to- SturtOD as fast as possible. You, Mr. Gibbs, hold 
yourself in readiness to attend and give evidence , whenever you 
may be called upon; " and the clerk having made the traveller sign 
iis deposition , the whole party broke up. 

The two magistrates retired to the drawing-room to converse 
rith the ladies, filled with importance by the transaction in which 
bey had just been engaged. 

It is a grand and extraordinary event in the lives of country ma- 
isirates to have to hunt down a swindler, or a thief, or a high- 
wayman. Something that crams them full of business, cxcitemeni, 
Dd conceit at the time, and is often dwelt upon afterwards as 
mongst the most remarkable of their recorded deeds at petty or 
oarter sessions. To Mr. Middleton and Sir Simon Upplestone it 
^as almost as good as a fox-hunt; and wonderful was it how their 
earls expanded with the most benevolent feelings to all im- 
lediately around them , in consequence of the business they had 
ist been transacting. The thought of catching, imprisoning, and 
ending for trial such a person as Mr. Morton made them more 
onrteous and polite than they had everbeen known before; and 
Ir. Middleton insisted upon Sir Simon's staying to dinner, after 
rhich, and a due imbibation of very excellent old port, they parted, 
Ir. Middleton declaring that he must write a note to Mrs. Charlton, 
vtrning her of the character of her late guest, and requiring 
lar to detain him if he should present himself at Mallington 
louse. ^ 

To tell the truth, the worthy magistrate was not quite in the 
proper state by this time to write a letter, either of civility or 
business, for the lights began to multiply themselves in his eyes, 
ud bis tongue was not very glib at its office. Nevertheless , the 
Dole was written , and given to a servant, with orders to take it to 
Mdlington House early the next morning. The effect that it pro- 
duced will be shown hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Towards six o'clock on Sanday moroiDg, a gig, < 
two individuals , rolled out of the yard at the Bell Inn, i 
and took the way towards Maliiogton. It was still dark , 
a light line of grey was to be seen in the sky, the sun hai 
high enough to give much light to the world, and the sir 
town, though it was generally a gay-looking, busti 
looked dreary and deserted in the misty dawn. The h< 
dragged the vehicle, though at so early an hour , looke< 
but fresh and ready for his work , and his pace, especia 
was slow and tedious. At about a mile , ^r a mile and i 
the town, however, when he had become warm, he si 
at a better pace, and went on so rapidly that of all tl 
earts and cars which were met by the two contained with 
Jack Williams fancied none would recognise him , wra| 
he was in great coats and handkerchiefs , for he would i 
that there were any whose memory was sufBciently p 
recall a face or figure which they had not seen for six or se 
and it so happened that they passed no one with whc 
renewed his previous acquaintance. But men almost al 
calculate in counting upon such things, and worthy Mr. 
did 80 in the present instance, for not only was there on 
the contrary, several, who not only remembered him 
but knew his whole fate and character, and could tell 
of deeds that be had done in the wild and reckless 
youth. 

He would rather, certainly, have had the road to hi 
yet he did not believe that any of those who were going t 
morning service at Sturton would think it worth their w 
of himself and his companion. He did not much car< 
what they said of himself , for he counted upon his own 
decision, and skill so to conceal his movements , after 
at the scene of his projected enterprise , as to throw out 
at least till be was clear of the country ; but the fact of M 
Ife/ag with him pnzzled him a Wltle « avi^ Vk^ tcv^x^ >>elmv 
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his companion , as they passed by cart or gig, whether be knew 
the people in it. Airred Latimer still answered ^*No;" but, 
nevertheless, Williams selected the roads which ran nearest to 
Wenlock Wood , and when he came to a turning leading direct 
from Sturton to the wild heath at the back of Mallington Park, he 
drew in the rein, saying, *^l think you had better get out here, 
Mr. Latimer , and while 1 go on and put up the gig^ make the best 
of your way to the cave. I Ml just see how the land lies , and what 
is going on at Mallington , and then come back and join you there 
— you can find it, I dare say." 

**Upon my life, 1 don't know," replied Alfred Latimer. '*I 
never was there but once , you know > and it 's not easy to find." 

"That '8 the good of it," answered Jack Williams, with a 
smile which he intended to be encouraging; ''but if you wait 
somewhere thereabouts I won't be long. You can keep amongst 
the bushes till you see me if you don 't find the cave." 

''Bring something to eat and drink with you," said Alfred 
Lttimer. ** Such work doesn't do for an empty stomach — a bottle 
of wine would not be amiss." 

"A bottle of brandy is better," rejoined Williams; "it goes 
farther, and carries more spirit with it." 

"I shan't need that," answered Alfred Latimer, nodding his 
head significantly; and, well satisfied with the dogged determina- 
tion that he saw, Williams drove away. 

When he was gone the unfortunate young man — for well may 
those be called unfortunate who are led on by Satan and their own 
bad passions from one crime to another — took bis way up the road 
into the heart of the wood. By this time day had ris^ high , the 
chilly mist of the morning had passed away , the sky was clear and 
bright above head, and the air fresh and invigorating. At any 
other time, or with any other thoughts within his bosom, Alfred 
Latimer might have found the morning wood-walk eihilarating 
and full of joy. But there is something in the breast of crime dis- 
cordant with the beauties of nature— it has no part in the harmony 
of God's creation; and perhaps the freshness of the dawn it8elf^ 
the innocence, it may be called , of infant da>i \^ vWX^\v\0(i\^\% 
mosibarsblj wiib it. Alfred Latimer took no pVeasxwevJi^Xji^ ^^^^^« 

TAe Seep-MoeAer, J J. Y^ 
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The varying tints afforded by the lesser shrubs by his side , and 
the older boughs above had nothing beautiful to his eye. Th« 
glinopses of the sky, the occasional catch of the distant landscape, 
where, for a moment the trees brolce away, gave him no'delight; 
the rocky banks with their rugged faces , now imitating the human 
countenance, now taking some grotesque form of rough-hewn 
chair or table , or canopy , called up no imaginations in his mind. 
Even the sports and habits of youth were forgotten. A hare started 
suddenly away from his path, and ran on before till it found its 
accustomed track into the wood— a large pheasant flew whirring 
up through the thin branches of a withered larch , and skimmed 
over the tops of the trees — a squirrel darted across the road , and, 
with dropping tail and extended arms, swarmed up the trunk of a 
tail fir — but he saw them not , or heeded not if he saw, and with 
eyes cast down, and arms folded on his chest, he walked on, 
musing of what was to come. 

It was not that he hesitated — it was not that even then he would 
have gone back if he could — it was not that he gave way to fear oc 
to remorse. The time was not yet come for that ; such feelings 
might have agitated him in the night, and did so, indeed, as he 
drove with Williams to Sturton the evening before. But now , in 
the calm air and the bright light, he walked on , nerving his heart 
and preparing himself for a deed more dangerous, though, per- 
haps, less wicked than those he had performed before. He thought 
it all over: how it was to be done — at what hour it was to take 
place — when they were to enter the park — where the house. He 
wondered whether they should get as much as Williams had cal- 
culated upon ; he even felt a certain grudging at the thought of 
giving any part of it to one who did not share in the enterprise. In 
short, he brooded over the meditated crime, and though It cannot 
be said he longed for the moment for accomplishing it , yet he 
wished the day were done, for he disliked the tediousness 
of thoughtful expectation less than the risk and excitement of 
execution. 

At length he came to the spot near which he knew the cave must 

be^ and, remembering the locaWl^ ^t^vvj'v^W, ^^%\V^ Couad his 

way to it. It seemed as if no step Yioid p^«&«^ \\& ^tAx^w^^ ^^^^^^j 
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was last there. There was the blackened place where the fire had 
beeo, the broken bottles , the well-polished bones. Nothing had 
i)eeD toached , and a rabbit running out and making its way to its 
sindy barrow opposite^ at the sound of his footstep, showed 
liim that at the present moment, at least, the caye was tenant- 
less. 

Sitting down near the entrance, for some time his mind fol- 
lowed the course it had been previously pursuing; but, as if weary 
of such a subject, it would not rest long upon it. He did not wish 
it to stray thence , however, and he pictured to himself the inside 
of Malllngton Hall , and laid out the scheme of their night *s pro- 
ceedings. He had often rambled over it in other years , when the 
old lord was away , and knew every room, and passage, and hall ; 
he eoold have trod it blindfold ; but then his thoughts rested at the 
vestibule, near the great doors^ and he remembered that U was 
there he had first seen Lucy Edmonds , when she came up one day 
with some message from her father to the old housekeeper, and 
how he bad walked home with her and talked of a thousand things ; 
Jnd some of the purest feelings he had ever felt — some of the 
sweetest, revived for an instant. He fancied still, as he had 
bncied then , that he might have been very happy with Lucy for 
Us wife in some flower-covered cottage, and a middle station. He 
paused npon the image longer than he wished to do, but there was 
a fueination in it which he could not resist. Its very contrast with 
his sitoation, thoughts, and purposes, at the moment, had 
something that fixed his spirit upon it. It was like the memory of 
a well in the desert, and even while he was thus thinking, the 
voices of some merry children passing on their way from the com- 
iBoo towards Mallington caught his ear, and gave more reality to 
the dream of early days. 

Starting np, he walked further back into the cave, almost 
fineying that they could see him , and he felt that there was a dark 
harrier between him and them , which would make it painful for 
him that the eyes of innocence should rest upon him. Then he 
phiBged into a wide abyss of wild and troublous thQU%\\V.%« ^^ 
wfll not tiiempi to trace tbem , for it was a \ab^T\tiV\i Vv^^^iX ^ 
V (^w, one braacbiog into another, as if inlctm\tv^VA^\ V^^^ ^^'^'^ 
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natare , and that to which they tended , may be judged by ll 
words with which they closed , and which they actually uttered 
a murmur. '^It's no use/' he said, ''it's no use, I'm tool 
io now to go back, so why should I think of it?" and once mo 
approaching the moulh of ihe cave, he looked out and listene 
** Williams can't be long!" he thought, for his own reflectio 
had been wearisome to him, and it seemed as if his compani< 
had been gone for more than an hour, ere, in reality, he had be 
in the cave one half of that time. 

At length a step sounded upon the path , and he drew bac 
for he felt sure that it was not that of Williams. It was iightf 
quicker, more youthful; but the instant after, as he stood in t 
shadow, and looked out upon the trees, which concealed t 
entrance from the neighbouring path , he saw Maltby come roui 
and approach his retreat. Not knowing how far Williams h. 
confided in him , he retired quite to the back of the hollow ; b 
when the man came near the month , it soon became apparent 
Alfred Latimer that the other was seeking him , for he set down 
basket with which he was burdened, and looked in, sayii 
<«]) — Q it! he is not here. Williams said he must be be 
long ago." 

*^Ah, Maltby, is that you?" said the young man, comii 
forward. ** Is Williams coming?" 

*' Presently," replied Maltby. <*He 's gone to see To 
Brown, and he '11 come as soon as he 's arranged things with bio 
but ho' sent me up with this basket for you, as he thought y< 
might want your breakfast, having had none when you U 
Sturton." 

''I could have waited," replied Alfred Latimer makii 
his way into the basket, *'but, I'm devilish hungry, it 
true." 

**Take care, take care," cried Maltby; *Hhere 's a powd 
flask underneath; for, he says that you did not bring any wi 
your pistols." 

'*They are loaded ," answered Alfred Latimer , with a nod < 
the head, *'and, I don't think any man who stands two shots froi 
them , will ever have to stand another." 
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'*Ay, but it's always as well to be ready and prepared/' 
answered Maltby. **A man's hand shakes sometimes, yott 
know." 

*'I don't think mine will/' answered Alfred Latimer; **but 
what the mischief is this?" 

'*Some black crape for your faces, that's all," replied the 
other, '' in case you should be seen/' 

**Ay, uponmysoui, that's well thought of/' said the young 
gentleman. ** Under this they won't easily know one ; and those 
two old women are too well acquainted with my face. Oh, here 's 
the brandy! Bill, will you take a glass?" 

*'No, I thank you," answered Maltby. ''I 'II be off to 
Mallington again. I 've got the horse and gig to see after, and I 'm 
to bring them up to the back of the wood at eleven. Good day, Mr. 
Latimer;" and he turned back through the wood, leaving the 
young gentleman once more alone. 

There had been something dry and bitter in his manner, which 
Alfred Latimer did not altogether like ; but for about a quarter 
ofan hour he occupied himself with the ample provision of food 
which the basket contained, and then examined the rest of its con- 
tents, which consisted of the powder flask already mentioned, a 
bundle of picklocks and skeleton keys, and a short bar of steel. 
When all this was over, however, his thoughts turned again to 
Bill Haltby's demeanour, and vague apprehensions began to take 
possession of him. ** Williams has trusted him too far," he 
thought. '* I should not wonder if he were to peach , and get us 
all into a trap. He was always a pitiful scamp , though a devilish 
good boier. At all events , I 'm sure , if he were hard up he would 
tarn King's evidence , and hang us all." 

In these pleasant reveries he passed another hour, till at length 
Williams himself appeared, and Alfred Latimer at once communi- 
cated to him the suspicions which Maltby's manner had inspired. 
His companion, however, easily quieted him on that score, 
saying that the youth was a little sulky on account of the quarrel 
they had had some days before ; but that he would not peach for 
kis own sake, as then he would lose all the money he was to have ; 
and as to his turning King's evidence , he might do what he liked. 
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for they would be out of the country before that could do them any 
harm. **lt is only the fools who stay on in England," he eon- 
tinuedj '*who arc nabbed. If a man takes all his measures be- 
forehand , and bolts at once , he is quite secure." 

These assurances quieted Alfred Latimer ; but, nevertheless, 
the passing of that day was long and tedious. They sometimes 
talked, but more frequently remained plunged into deep fits of 
silence , and meditating the coming hour; but Williams was well 
pleased to see that, though his young companion had become un- 
naturally grave and stern , there was no sign of wavering, no ap- 
parent hesitation ; not even a thought of shrinking from the enter- 
prise before them. When he spoke it was almost always of what 
they were to do — how they were to act ; and if he varied the topic, 
a was but to notice some passing sound ; such as the bell of the 
distant village church, as it rang to summon the people to prayer 
and instruction. 

Thus they saw noon and evening pass , and gradually the sun 
went down , leaving the sky all red and glowing for full half an 
hour after he had sunk from the sight. All then became darkness ; 
the stars, indeed, appearing, first faint and then brighter, but 
the air below in the valley by the river becoming somewhat dull 
and misty as the sun went down. 

**Tom Brown can't be long now," said Williams at length. 
'* I '11 go out and see if he be coming, "and accordingly he walked 
away into the wood, while Latimer remained with his head resting 
on his hand , and his eyes half closed. It would have been a sad 
dark spectacle, if one could have looked into his bosom at that 
moment. At length he rose suddenly, went up to the basket, and 
drawing forth the bottle of brandy set it to his lips. He took a long 
draught , and had scarcely done , when Williams and the ruffian 
from the common came into the cave. 

'* We must wait an hour or two yet," said the former. *^Tom 
here tells me, Sir, that there are a number of the good folks 
about, and that Edmonds is out with his men, scouring all 
the place round ; so we must be still. When does the moon rise, 
Tom? 
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'^She'sapnow, only you can't sec her for the hill/' replied 
tbt mlfiao. 

'^ Ay, but at what hour does she come up?" asked Williams. 
*^I see she 's risen plain enough, by the light^ but I want to know 
what o'clock it is?" 

**0h! about ten," answered Alfred Latimer; *'but if you 
wait a little you 'II hear Mallington clock strike. I heard it 
a little while ago , but did not count. It must have been nine, 
however." 

A few minutes after the clock was heard to strike ten , and 
it was then agreed to wait another hour, in order that all 
might be still , and the sober folks of the neighbourhood retired 
to rest. 

Eleven struck, and then, taking the keys , the powder-flask > 
and the bar out of the basket, with hardly a word spoken, they 
iasoed out into the wood, threaded the narrow paths, approached 
the scene of their destined crime from the side of Wenlock-com- 
■en, and paused for an instant close to the park. A few words 
of final arrangement then passed, and one by one they leaped the 
Will , and Alfred Latimer stood within mallington Park. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Thx fine old fable of the three warnings represents but too 
bilhfally how the worldly and the gay shut their eyes and bar their 
wderstanding against every intimation of the approaching ter- 
■Snation of existence , and how frequently such warnings are given 
ud uoattended to. Nor is conscience less constant or less varied 
In tiM various means she employs to admonish us of the end and 
taidency of every evil act we commit. Few men , if any , can say 
that they have fallen into crime unwarned , and most have heard 
the awakening voice raised in many different tones to call them 
back from (^vil unto right. The persevering monitor employs 
ererj method, neglects no inducement, and often, very often, 
at the very last moment thunders in our ears the tale of approach- 
lag retribution. 

Alfred Latimer, as we have seen in the last chapter, sprang 
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over the paling, and stood within the enclosure of Mall 
Park. When he had done so he gazed around him for an ii 
and a sadden change came over his countenance. It seer 
him as if he had awakened in a moment from a dream , as 
that had passed during the last week had been a troublous ^ 
and that now for the tirst time he unclosed his eyes to the r 
He asked himself where he was, 'what he was doing, why h< 
thither; and he seemed confounded and bewildered as hii 
answered the question , and he found himself hurrying for? 
an act the consequencs of which might be discovery , app 
sion , trial, and an ignominious death. He could scarcely 1 
it true. All the inducements, all the sophistry, all the ps 
that had hitherto prompted him seemed to have died away su 
Id the cold night air, and there he stood marked out as ] 
robber, without the power of summoning up the evil s| 
support him with false reasonings, and palliate the extent 
guilt. 

It was an awful moment, but it was quickly over, for W 
almost instantly touched his arm , saying '^ Come along, wl 
you slopping for? You are not going to show the white i 
now?" 

It might be that he spoke from having at some former ti 
perienced such sensations himself; it might be that he c 
what was passing in his young companion's heart by that in 
perception which some men have into all the modiGcati 
character. However that might be , he undoubtedly add 
himself to the thoughts which were present to Alfred Lai 
mind , and the words he used were those best calculated t( 
live the effect produced by the newly-raised voice of cons< 
The young man merely replied **0h dear, no ! " and follow 
instinctively through the nearer trees, across the warrec 
towards the back of Malliogton Hall. Often had he troc 
paths, often had he traversed those woods in happier days, 
times he had watched for Lucy there, occasionally with 
feelings at her delay, occasionally with the natural impatii 
an eager and impetuous spirit; but he had never felt as 
then — he had never known thought to be such a burde 
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Mcmed daring the Dext five minutes. The load, however, became 
iololerable, and he cast it off, forcing his mind away, and not 
daring to own even to himself that which he mentally called a 
stopid weakness. '*Show the white feather!" he repeated to 
himself more than once. *'0h , no ! that 's out of the question ; 
but I wish I had not got into this business — there 's no use think- 
ing of it, however. Here I am, and it must be done;" and ad- 
vancing to Williams's side, who was a step or two before, he 
ashed him something in a whisper. 

"Hosh!" said the depredator, in a low tone; ''I thought I 
heard a whistle; " and creeping slowly on for about a quarter of a 
adle farther , he looked out into the more open part of the park, 
atiU keeping himself beneath the shadow of the trees. At some 
two or three hundred yards distance was a large clump of old 
dms, in advance of another portion of the wood, and Williams 
thought he saw something underneath them. After waiting for a 
■loate he whispered to his companions, ''Be ready to be off like 
a riiot! " and then ventured a low whistle. It was answered the 
■nt minute , and the form of a man came out for a single instant 
into the moonlight, then retreated again , and was lost to the eye. 

**That was like Maltby, wasn't it?" inquired Williams; and 
the gruff Yoice of the man Brown replied , '* Ay, that 's he." 

After a short pause the whistle was repeated in the opposite 
wood, and Williams observed. '*He is coming round. We must 
ihow him where we are." Thus saying he uttered another whistle, 
■erelj a single note , to which there was a reply somewhat nearer 
ttao before. 

"Did you expect him here?" asked Alfred Latimer. *'I 
thooght he was to bring up the gig at the corner of the park." 

'* Ay, but he was to let me know if he heard anything fresh ," 
VIS the ruffian's answer; and, after waiting for a few moments 
laoger, they plainly heard a rustle in the wood , and the fall of a 
fMtstep. Williams put his hand in the pocket of his jacket , and 
drew out a pistol; but the next instant Maltby's voice was heard 
iaqofring, •* Where are you, Williams?" 

"Here, h.ere!" answered the other. **Is there any danger 
•head?" 
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^'No!" answered Maltby, comiDg up. **They are all g< 
quietly to bed ; for I 've been watching for this last half hour, i 
saw the lights put out in the different rooms." 

*^And what's the matter?" inquired Williams, sharply. 

** Why, I thought you 'd like to know," answered the yoi 
man, * * that Edmonds sleeps at the house every night ; so that t 
less you get hold of him first you may have a devil of a work." 

'*Ah!" said Williams, *< how did you hear that, Bill?" 

^'Why, it was old Blackmore told me," answered theyov 
man. **I went down this evening to ask where his son was, 
he's never come back to the old place, and the old man toot 
kind, and was more civil than ordinary. I don't know whether 
had any notion that I was in for the other affair that would 
answer, and meant to give me a hint that it was no use to try aga 
but he told me quite of himself without my asking." 

''Perhaps it isn't true," said Williams. 

'*0h, yes it is," rejoined the other, ** for I went up afterwai 
to Mother Witherton at the lodge, and I found out from hertl 
Edmonds sleeps in the little room near the library , where he f 
hear both ways what 's going on at each side of the house." 

**He shan't hear me till he sees me," answerered Jack W 
Hams, with a laugh; ''but we must make him fast first, thai 
clear. I don't want to hurt him if he il be quiet and hold 1 
tongue; but, if not, I can't help it. Have you got the flint « 
steel, Brown? We may as well light the dark lantern, as there 
likely to be more work than we thought." 

A flint and steel were soon produced from the pocket of t 
worthy gentleman to whom he last spoke , and the dark lante 
was speedily opened , lighted , and closed again. 

"Now Bill, run and get the gig; quick, for I am determim 
this shall go through to-night," continued Williams. 

''Hadn't you better cross the water with the punt, and ati 

from the other side?" asked Maltby; *'I left it on this side c 

purpose. There are some people still about at Mallington and U 

go rattling over the bridge in the gig I shall be sure to have foil 

lookiag at me." 

"That 's true," answered WAWa^mv, '•'•wi^ ^Wl'\^t^ 
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,• Yau can bring it down at the end of thelaDe, and 
y vill see it come or go." 

iog agreed upon, Maltby slunk away through the woods 
1 his three companions crept silently and stealthily on 
illington Hall. When they had reached the point of the 
sst to the mansion they paused once more and gazed 
hole building. All was dark, however, no window 
light, and, proceeding from one detached tree to an- 
f approached nearer and more near till they were within 
yards of the outbuildings and enclosed courts at the 
house. 

was a large old walnut-tree grew close to the wall, and 
ts long and rugged arms over into the stableyard, and, 
r its branches , their proceedings were quick and easy, 
iwarmed up the tree in a minute, walked along one of 
tverhanging boughs, and reached the top of the wall, 
ded his two companions to mount, and jumped lightly 
1 a pile of straw and rubbish below. The other two 
as rapidly and noiselessly , and then , taking their way 
court , they approached a small door in the main bnild- 
Wllliams had laid his schemes well. Applying the false 
lock, he turned it with little or no sound, and then 
the latch, he raised it, pushed the door open and 
Every one held their breath ; but all was as silent as the 
1, turning the shade of the lantern, Williams and his 
1 looked in. Nothing was seen, however, that could 
1. A long narrow stone passage, with one or two empty 
against the wall , was all that they saw , and Alfred 
aow plunged fully in , and knowing that all chance of 
} out of the question, whispered to Williams, '*Iwill 
he way. I know it well , and can find it in the dark , so 
tter shade the lantern again." 

et," said Williams in the same tone; ** we may stumble 
of these d— d things in the passages. There is no one 
e, and in the great hall we shall get the moonlight 
e windows , I should think. 
It reply , Alfred Latimer passed him and went on^ 
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drawing one of the pistols from his pocket, however, in 
cocking it. 

**He 's a bold young deyil ! " murmared Jack Williams to him 
self as he followed , while Tom Brown came behind in sileoc< 
Thus proceeding they reached the end of that passage , turned ini 
another at the left , and mounted three or four steps , for the hoof 
was built upon an irregular foundation. They then then passe 
between the kitchen and servants' hall, the butler's pantry, an 
what was called the still-room, beyond which came a pair < 
folding-door^ covered with baize , and having a stone staircase o 
the left hand. Here , however , they were brought to a suddc 
stop , for the folding-doors were bolted on the other side. 

'' Come up here ," said Alfred Latimer. ** This leads into tl 
corridor above , then we can get down by the great stairs to'tli 
room where Edmonds sleeps." 

** Better be at the plate-room at once," murmured Toi 
Brown. 

**No, no!" replied Williams sharply, *'that would ruin i 
altogether. We should have the women ringing the bell , and li 
man upon our backs. We must secure them all first ; but lei i 
put the crape over our faces , for there's no need of his knowln 
who we are." 

This was soon done; and Alfred Latimer, when he gaM 
through the dull veil that was spread over his eyes and fastened bi 
hind his head at the countenances of his two companions, -sim 
larly disguised, fancied that it was impossible any one shool 
recognise them. Then, after having taken off their shoes, U 
whole party mounted the stairs quietly , and passing along tl 
corridor above , descended by the great staircase to the hall. A 
was still silent and tranquil , but when , passing through a passaf 
at the back of the library, they approached a door at the end , th< 
thought they heard a noise, and they stopped , Jack Williams a] 
proaching Alfred Latimer's side , ready to spring like a tiger vp< 
any one who might come forth. 

As they listened , however, the hard regular breathing of sen 
one in a profound sleep was heard, and Williams whispere 
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**He 's as sound as a hedgehog; but if he should wake, is there 
any other door to the room?" 

^*Nooe that I know of/' answered Latimer, without raising 
his voice. 

''Then I'll soon send this one in if it should be fastened/' 
rejoined Williams. *'Here, Tom, hold the lantern while 
we try." 

Poor Edmonds , however , had not taken the trouble to lock 
his door , and it opened easily at the first touch. The light of the 
lantern spread faintly round the chamber, showing to the eyes of 
the criminals the whole of the scene within. Edmonds was lying 
on the half tester bed on the oder side of the room , partly but not 
wholly undressed , with his head pillowed on his arm , and still 
asleep. The slight sound of the opening door did not fully waken 
him ; but either that noise or the light of the lantern caused him 
to turn somewhat on the bed , and murmur a few indistinct words 
to himself. At this movement Williams suddenly drew a rope from 
kia pocket, and sprang forward. Alfred Latimer followed, and 
both threw themselves upon the poor fellow, as he was starling up, 
roused by the noise they made. He was , as we have said , a 
powerful man, and he struggled for an instant vehemently with his 
assailants ; but it was in vain he did so ; and before he could put 
forth one half of his strength, he was overpowered, and his arms 
pinioned tightly behind. Not a word was spoken on either part; 
li»r Edmonds well knew that it was in vain to call for help, and the 
other two were not aniious that their voices should be heard. 
When the struggle was over, the park-keeper stood before his 
two opponents, gazing upon them sternly , while Alfred Latimer 
pushed the crape farther up over his forehead , from which it had 
been partly removed, and Williams laughed low , though perhaps 
Vkh better feelings than might be supposed , for his triumph was 
■ore that he had succeeded without unnecessary violence, than 
that he had overcome in a contest where the odds were so greatly 
OB his side. The man Brown stood dully at the door, with the 
lantern in one hand and a pistol in the other, quite ready to use 
0M latter , if by any chance Edmonds had obtained even a tem- 
porary advantage. 
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** Well , my men, well?" eiclaimed the park-keeper at length, 
bat then suddenly he stopped, and, after a brief pause, added 
*'Bnt it's of no use — the game's up. It signifies not asking 
questions , or saying a word. I 'm helpless now.'' 

Neither Williams nor Alfred Latimer replied , but the former 
drew the latter aside , and whispered. ** Stay yon here and keep 
guard over him, Sir," he said. *' I can trust you, and you can 
trust me. But that fellow Brown , we cannot be sure of him, if 
our eyes are off him ; and he is not unlikely to kick at us going over 
the house alone. Will yon slay? " 

He spoke eagerly and anxiously, and though the young man 
disliked the task, and would rather have had a share in anything 
more active, he replied, ** Well , I will stay; but do not be long 
— you know where the women sleep. I should not wonder if all 
this noise had wakened them." 

'*Nofear, no fear!" answered Williams ; *'but I will light 
the candle first;" and, taking up the candlestick from the table, 
he carried it to the lantern, saying to Brown , after he had secured 
to Alfred Latimer the means of seeing while away, ** come, my lad, 
we will go , while he remains on guard." 

'* Come along," answered Brown , in a louder tone than need- 
ful; and leaving the captive and his guard together the two hurried 
along the passage , and up the stairs to the top of the house. 
Williams had already made himself aware of the room in which the 
old housekeeper slept, and he was not long in finding it; but as 
he went he looked round for the rope of the alarum bell , which 
he, at length, found passing along the wall of the corridor through 
the flooring to the story below. 

''Stand fast by that , Tom," he said ; ''and if the other woman 
comes while f am securing this one seize her tight." 

He then advanced to the door» and turned the handle; but it 
was locked , and a voice immediately demanded , in the accents 
of terror, "Who 's there?" 

'' It 's I — Edmonds," said the man , counterfeiting as well as 
he could the tone of the park-keeper ; but , without waiting fbr 
rep/y, be set bis broad shoulder A%Mw%V.V\\^^\^\.^^syc^ stretched 
A/s foot out to the other side oC the tiwio^ ^ti%%^^^> mA ^sfJc^'^ft* 
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mrchase pushed agaiDst the woodwork \vilh all his strength. There 
ine immediately a crashing sound , as of breaking wood , and 
heo a shrill scream , evidently from two voices. 

**Here, Tom!" exclaimed Williams, **they are both in here, 
»riDg the light!" and while Brown hurried up he applied his 
trenglh again with another effort, and the door was burst violently 
Dto the room. 

Another shriek instantly succeeded ; but Williams exclaimed 
iercely , '* Silence, or you shall pay for it with your lives! No one 
s going to hurt you if you keep still ; but if either of you say a word 
acre, oroffer to stir, I will blow your brains out. Have you got any 
ord?" he continued, turning to his companion. ''Tie that one 
rhile I do the same for this — silence , I say , if you would live a 
Dinute longer!" and calmly and deliberately he fastened the 
ioasemaid*s arms behind her, while Brown, setting down the 
antern , did the same office for the terrified old house-keeper." 

**Now, bring them along into another room," said Williams; 
''this door won't keep them in, and if they get out they '11 be at 
kt bell with their teeth , if not with their hands." 

'*I won't, indeed, Mr. Robber," sobbed poor Mrs. Chaike; 
^that I won't. Take all I have, and spare my life. V U do nothing 
It all but be as quiet as a mouse." 

^'Silence!" said Williams, sternly; *' bring them along, my 
ltd. We 'II make sure of them," and, dragged along the passage, 
ihe two trembling women were taken to a room looking to the park 
dde of the house , where they were thrust in, and the door locked 
ipon them. 

"Now, Tom, to the plate-room," said Williams; '*so far 
lU is right." 

*'Ha, ha!" cried Brown, with a joyful laugh, *^this is ca- 
Irital!" and away they both hurried down the first flight of 
itiirs to the large corridors and spacious rooms of the best sleeping 
loor. 

"The room at the end," said Williams thoughtfully, as if 
rqieating a lesson he had learned. " It must be that one fust over 
vhare the man slept;" and walking straigVil ioT\?^x^ V^i >Jsv^ ^ti^ ^"^ 
belong passage which raa between a long range ol\ie^-OciWsJ«i^^^ 
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OD either side, with occasioDai intervals to admit the light from 
the west, he paused opposite to a strong plated door at the further 
extremity. 

'^Hereitis!'' he said, gaziugatit, and holding the lantern 
to the heavy lock. '* It will be no easy job to get in , I fancy — 
I'll try the picklocks first, however." 

Thus saying, he took out the bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and tried one after the other without any success till the last was 
used, when the bolt of the lock was forced back. To the surprise 
of both the men, however, the door remained fast; and, after 
somefurtherexamination,'they discovered another key-hole higher 
up. On that the picklocks proved ineffectual, and the small bar 
of steel which Williams had brought with him was next employed. 
Pressed between the door and the post, just opposite the refractor; 
lock, it soon wrenched back a part of the iron plating, and tore 
off a portion of the wood. A large splinter was then forced awaf, 
showing the lock firmly shot into the plate opposite; but with the 
swallow-tailed end of the crow Williams contrived to posh it b|ck 
and then, thrusting a hook into the key-hole, pulled the door 
open with ease. A number of large chests hooped with iron stood 
before them, but these offered no very serious impediment. Some 
were opened with the skeleton keys, others broken into wi(h the 
crow-bar, and a far greater quantity of that sordid dross for which 
men so often risk their soul's salvation was exposed to their ejes 
than even their greedy hopes had ventured to expect. 

'* There, give me the bags," cried Williams; **he has got 
some more below, run and fetch them. We will only iake what 
is most worth while, for there is more here than we can carry." 

*' Let us take all we can," said Brown; *^I can carry a good 
deal , and we may as well fill our pockets and the bags too ," and 
thus saying he thrust his hand into a box where a number of gai- 
neas appeared piled up in regular rows, and grasped as many as 
he could. 

*^Hark!" cried Williams suddenly, and at the same momenl 
the report of a pistol rang through the house. Williams snatched 
up the lantern; and, harr]{in^ oul ^ bQ\\it«A down stairs as fast 
as tbej could. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Doust DOW, dear reader , retarn for • short space to the 
low, where we left Alfred Latimer and Edmonds, the 
•per , in order to explain the cause of that unexpected 
lich disturbed Williams and his companion in their course 
e. No task, perhaps, could have been inflicted upon the 
' young man more painful than that which he had under- 
perform. Activity was at that moment a need ; it was 
means of shutting out thought; it was the only veil which 
de from his own eyes the sight of what he had become. He 
he was a felon ; that the great moral Rubicon was passed ; 
barrier had fallen behind him which for ever excluded him 
eturn to society ; that all he had done before was light and 
»mpared with the deed of that night. But he would fain 
I pondered upon his state; he would have hurried on in 
rse to escape reflection; he would even have willingly 
into new crimes to escape from the dark impression of the 
tad committed. It may seem strange that such should be 
t of remorse , but such is always the case when remorse is 
repentance \ land repentance is not either the fear of earthly 
lent, or the consciousness of guilt; it is the deep and 
ering sorrow of the believer for having offended God. 
e without repentance is despair. Such was that Alfred 
felt. He never thought of his offence to God. He was 
IS of guilt; but he looked to no repentance — to no 
iDt — to no reformation. It was in relation to its effects 
mself , and in that alone he considered the crime he had 
led ; and with the spirit of Cain , he was ready to insult 
ighty by any new crime with sullen daring, from the very 
: the depth to which he had fallen. The hardening of the 
lich so frequently follows wickedness , is surely a nataral 
ts punishment. 

there he stood condemned to inactivity, keeping guard 
) whom he had already injured, and whom U«Vi«X^^VM«VQ&^ 
fajared him. He giired at him tbTOiif|;Vi \^^\A^^^^^ 

p-Mof/ter. JI, W 



that covered his face vith feelings difficalt to describe— fierce, j 
dali — ferocious, yet, in some degree, timid. He was aog 
with him for keeping him there, though it was not poor Edmood 
faalt, and , with all the sophistry of the criminal heart , he we 
CD in the same spirit to pile accusations in his own thoughts ap< 
the other's head, striYiog to east off a part of the burden of li 
guilt upon any other person in order to free himself from its oyc 
powering weight. 

** Ay»" he thought, "curse him! if it had not been for hin 
should not have been what I now am. I should never have doi 
this thing — I should not have been here at all. If he had n 
refused to lot me marry Lucy when I offered honourably, < 
would have been right. My mother might have made a piece 
work at first, but that would have soon blown by, and Loui 
would have helped us — I know she would — and we should hai 
all been comfortable. And now what has come of his cnrsi 
obstinacy and ill temper. Here I shall very likely get hanged, ac 
I dare say he would help to convict me. I wonder if he suspec 
anything? He looks at me devilish hard." 

He longed to question the poor fellow, but did not dare 
speak, though he thought once or twice that he could disguise h 
voice , 80 as not to sound familiar to Edmonds's ears. He has 
tated, however, standing half way between the bed and the doo 
with the coeked pistol in his hand , and his eye» fixed upon h 
prisoner. 

After waiting thus for about three or four minutes , while E< 
monds remained sitting on the edge of the lied, still half b< 
wildered with all that had just taken place, there came a crash i 
of breaking wood, and then a shrill scream. Voices were ne: 
heard speaking, and then some shrieks louder and more dislini 
than before. Edmonds started up, and advanced a step, ei 
claiming; *'The bloody villains are hurting the poor women — 
set of scoundrels!" 

Alfred Latimer pointed the pistol at him, saying, in a feigac 

voice, ''Keep back, or I '11 blow your brains out; " and Edmood 

psasedf R^ilh his eyes fixed upon him, longing to spring forwar 

sad wreach the weapoa from his Yiin4% ^ Y^uv V^v^^Voxxs^^^t 
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|]y how vain would be the attempt with his pioioaed arms. The 
riefcs ceased y and all that could be heard yias the sonod of 
feral voices speaking — some in the tones of supplication, some 
those of menace or command. A woman's tongue, however, 
aid be distinguished , and, as if relieved, the park-keeper sat 
WD again , and bent his head tbougbtfullj. Alfred Latimer was 
ill pleased with this change of attitude, for he did not like to 
▼ethe eyes of Lucy's father fixed upon him; but still the ques- 
»o recurred to his mind , * ^ I wonder if he suspects me ? " 

Shortly after, steps were heard above, and then , after a pause, 
me again a grating crash just over their heads, then another, 
d then a dull creaking sound, as of a door moving on binges 
ig disused. Edmonds seemed uneasy, and moved once or twice 
on the side of the bed. 

**They have broken into the plate room," he said at length, 
iking al Alfred Latimer again ; ^* that 's what they came for ; and 
tj 've got it ; but they '11 all be hanged , that 's one comfort." 

The young man gazed at him fiercely; but remained silent, 
i^after a minute or two had elapsed, during which time the va« 
HU sounds of moving and breaking into the chests were heard 
loVy the park-keeper spoke again ~ ^'They '11 all be hanged, 
It's certain," he repeated, *'for they are all known, and will 
•Might before to-morrow 's over." 

*^Do yea mean to say yon know them , fool?" demanded La- 
ner, in a feigned voice, taking at the same time a step to- 
iffdthim. 

**To be sure I do," replied Edmonds, rising, and confronting 
■ boldly, and with a flashing eye. *' It is you who are the fools, 
think that a trumpery piece of crape would hide you." 

Alfred Latimer trembled , but it was not with fear. *' Who are 
ey, Uien?"-fae demanded, grasping the pistol tighter in his hand. 

^'Why, Williams and the ruffian Brown," replied Edmonds 
once , *' they are clear enough." 

«'And I/' said Alfred Latimer, In a very low tone, ''who 

lit" 

'*I know you well enough, ** answered the pMk.-VLt«^«t ^ \tk ^ 
\t§ofde^8sdncs3, '*/ wish to Heaven 1 diduV* 
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''Speak! speak!" said the young man , '^Whoaml 

''Why, one, bad as I believed him, whom I never tl 
see at work like this," replied Edmonds; "the destroy 
child." 

The yoang man instantly raised the pistol as if to si 
bat the sturdy park-keeper's eyes did not even wink , an^ 
tinued to gaze upon him sternly. Suddenly the youth dr( 
muzzle again, saying, with an ill-feigned laugh , '^'You 
taken. You have seen me often I know but 1 am not the 
think. I am — I could tell you who ; but I won't." 

'' It 's no use , Mr. Latimer ," answered Edmond's ; 
use at all. I know you just as well as if your face were ui 
1 wish to Heaven , I say, that I did not. You looked ju 
if you were going to shoot me. I don't care a straw if you 
have broken my heart, and made life a load ; so finish all 
it if you will. You have murdered my child's soul ; yoi 
kill my body, as the Bible says." 

The young man stared at him for an instant; then str 
his side , and grasped him with his left hand by the shoul 
ing, in his natural voice , but low and stern, "Will y< 
so help you God , not to betray me? — will you , for Lu 
ifnot for mine?" 

**No!" replied Edmonds, in a resolute tone. '^I i 
as great a villain as ever lived , and far worse than the o 
Why should I punish them and not you?" 

**Will you swear to give no information till this time t( 
night?" asked Alfred Latimer, with a shaking voice. * 
swear man — will you swear? for if not, you must die 
hand must stop your tongue." 

Edmonds paused a single instant; but the next his • 
heart called him coward even for that brief hesitation. * 
said , " I will not. I will do my duty at once , and direct 
neither tell a lie , nor consent to robbery, for any man < 

" But till to-morrow night," repeated Alfred Latimei 
the pistol to the man's head. *' Will you swear, till t( 
Digbtr* 

"No, I won't," replied the pexV-Aift^^w, %^v>:\w% 
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close. **Make yoarself a murderer if you will , as a robber and a 
deceifcr." 

The finger was pressed hard upon the trigger — the cock of the 
pistol fell there was a flash and a report, and poor Edmonds 
staggered forward. *'0h, God! — Lucy!" he cried, and then 
fell forward apon the floor, with his feet beating the ground con- 
vulsively for a moment, after which alt was still. 

Alfred Latimer's arm dropped by his side the moment the deed 
was done; and there he stood gazing upon the dead man , while a 
stream of crimson blood flowed from amongst his hair and wan- 
dered slowly over the boards. Who that has not committed such 
a crime can tell the feelings which filled the murderer's bosom as 
he gazed? It was no rash blow, stricken in the midst of strife and 
rage — it was a calm deliberate act, perpetrated on one in his 
power, one who could not resist. There was no extenuating cir- 
eiraisUiice — nothing to palliate it — nothing to justify it, even to 
the lying heart of self. It was done from fear of discovery and 
panishment; it was cowardly as base , and base as cruel. He felt 
itall — all the magnitude of the ofl'ence, all its dark and terrible 
character — and for an instant his brain seemed to reel, his senses 
lebe troubled, reason to be shaken on her throne. He would have 
fled anywhere; he would have done anything; he would have 
sought any refuge -^ the grave itself — to fly from that horrible 
eoBtcioosness. He thought suddenly of the other pistol, and drew 
it forth to raise it against his own life, but at that instant rapid 
steps were heard running down from above; he put the weapon up 
igain, and it was just concealed when his two companions rushed 
into the room. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thb moment Williams entered the room he stopped short, 
guing at the dead man ; and Alfred Latimer instantly stepped up 
i|l tohim, saying, in a low tone, '*I could not help it. He drove 
ml aatodoit." 

"Speak out, speak out!" cried Williams. "TViw^'sw^iMS^ 
•ikl liwki^eriogDow, He can*i bear you , man , VhaV^s c\^vc ^\iQx^< 
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I 'd have given a great deal , though , that this had not happened. 
What did he do?" 

** He told me that he knew as all , and that he would inform." 

^'That might be all stuiT/' replied Williams, with a stem brow. 
'* I don't think he could know us." 

**Ay, but he named every one of us/' answered Alfred La- 
timer, eager to palliate the deed even to his ruffian companions. 
**l could scarcely get him to name me , though he mentioned you 
and Brown outright at first. But he told me who I was plainly 
enough in the end." 

'* It could not be helped, then," said Williams. '^It was his 
own fault; but I think I 'd have tried to swear him to secrecy. 
He 'd have kept his oath if he had taken it." 

'*I did try, I did try!" replied the young man, ^*but he re- 
fused — ay, even when the pistol was at his head he swore he would 
tell all the moment he was free. So I thought there was no use of 
waiting for you to do what I could do without you , and I fired." 

'* Served him devilish well right!" murmured Brown; hot 
Williams was silent for several minutes, and he evidently regretted 
what had taken place , although he said , in the end , ** Well , there 
was no help for it. If a man will be such a fopl , he must take the 
consequences; and when a man 's to be hanged for a robbery, they 
can't do worse to him for a murder. Yet I like the fellow's plnek, 
too ; but the worst of pistols is, they make such a devil of a noise. 
It might be heard a good way off, in the stillness of such a night as 
this. Bun to the round window, Tom ; there 's no shutter, ami 
you can see well enough by the moonlight , over towards the kee- 
per's cottage. Look out, and let us know if there 's anybody 
coming." 

** Don't go up to the plate-room till I 'm back," answered 
Brown, always fearful of losing part of the money. 

**No nonsense!" cried Williams, sternly. *<Do as yon are 
bid, and do not give me any of your insolence, or he shan't loog 
lie there singly," and he pointed to the body of Edmonds. 

The other ruffian was cowed and walked away, and Williams, 

turning towards Alfred Latimer , gazed at him for a moment as be 

stood wilb his arms folded, Yi\%bxo^% knit, and a look of deep 
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bitter gloom upon hid face. The impression of his crime was 
spreadiDg over him more and more darkly every moment. The 
heart of Cain was in his bosom , the curse of Cain upon his head. 
Someofthe words of his companion, too, even in justifying the 
deed heliad committed , had presented it in its blacltest colours to 
his mind. He had heard it called murder. He had heard the cou- 
rage and stern resolution , even to death , of the man he had slain 
applauded, and everything seemed to force upon him the most 
horrible view of the act of his hands. He stood there brooding 
Roomily over his own crime till at length Williams, who divined 
in some degree what was passing in his breast, interrupted his 
reverie by saying, **Come, Mr. Latimer, it can't be helped. It 
was his own fault. He would have it, and so he got it. It was 
very easy for him to say he wouldn't tell, and your life is as good 
to you as his, so you had no choice. Your only way now is to make 
poor Lucy all the better husband." 

Alfred Latimer suddenly put his hand to his head , as if some 
terrible pang shot through his brain ; but the moment after he an- 
swered, '*So I will, so I will. But will she ever see me again 
after this?" 

''Pooh! nonsense," cried Williams; ^'she will know nothing 
about it. Her father's death was necessary to her husband's safety, 
and if we are not fools ourselves there 's no chance of how it hap- 
pened ever reaching her ears. Come , let u$ be off, and get what 
we can. There 's a devil of a deal more money than I thought for. 
80 perhaps it will be better to leave the plate behind. I like your 
resolution, Sir, in settling the affair with this poor fellow your- 
wlf. Many a man , and a brave man , too , would have waited for 
us to come down ; but there 's nothing like being decided in these 
matters. We won't leave him there, however. Let us put him 
OB the bed." 

Thus saying, he took the corpse by the shoulders, and, 
though unwillingly, Alfred Latimer did not like to refuse to bear 
a part ; so , lifting the body of poor Edmonds between them , they 
laid him on the bed where he had been sleeping, and then turned 
towards the door. 

''I wonder where Ihat fellow, Brown, can be '' «i%\^'^V^wb&» 
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'* Why, ;oa have got yoarself all over blood , Mr. Latimer. Bat 
never mind , come along , yoa can have Brown's smock frock till 
we change your things." 

Thus saying, he led the way out of the room and up the stairs 
again towards the plate-room , where the lantern had been left 
burning on the floor. They found Brown at the door , and though 
some sharp words passed between him and Williams, they did not 
discover whether he had been In the room or not. They entered, 
however, and the sight of all the wealth that the late Earl of Mal- 
llngton had there accumulHted soon drove , from the thoughts of 
Williams at least , all memory of the deed that had been done be- 
low. Alfred Latimer , less accustomed to scenes of blood, was 
longer in recovering himself at all; but when a change did take 
place it ran into a greater eitreme, and became the sort of wild in- 
toiieation of despair. He talked, he even laughed , when loading 
himself with the money and the trinkets they found. His words 
were wild and whirling , it is true , like those of a man half in- 
ebriated ; but Williams encouraged him to go on , sometimes by a 
jest aud a light speech , sometimes by representing the sort of 
fier<fe decision which he had shown as the brightest of all qualities 
in the course before them , so that at length the young man did 
not feel sure that the bloody deed he had committed was not a 
great act. 

It was speedily decided that all the heavier articles of plate 
should be left , and in about a quarter of an hour after their return 
to the plate-room they had possessed themselves of even a larger 
booty than they expected. When this was done they descended to 
the hall again, and Williams said **I will go and put out that 
lighU" 

**A devil of a deal better just pop it to the curtains of the bed," 
said Brown ; '* then there would be one grand blaze, and the whole 
job would be over, and no one know anything about it." 

** No," said Williams, sternly, *^ that's needless. The women 
don't know us, and there 's no use of hurting them. No more of 
such stuif , Master Brown ; you 've made me devilish angry more 
iAaa once to-Digh i , and the nevt vVme ^o\x ^\)aV\ l^^Wv. '* 
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There was a flashing of his eye that was not to be mistaken^ 
and Brown remained silent, while the other entered the room 
where poor Edmonds lay, and blew out the candle. They then 
threaded the various passages of the house by the light they car- 
ried till they reached the door by which they had entered. There 
the lantern was also extinguished, and issuing out into the yard, 
tbey easily got over the wall into the open ground of the park. Ta- 
king for some way the course they had pursued in coming, they 
kept among the trees as far as possible till , turning towards the 
river, they were obliged once or twice to cross the clear spaces in 
the park. 

All was still and silent, however, the clear moon shining calm 
and peacefully over the glades and dells, not a sound but the 
whispering of the light breeze among the trees and the fern, no 
sight of a living thing but when they startled a herd of deer or 
roused a hare to scamper away in the moonlight. Nothing could 
form a stronger contrast than the scene without, in its clear, cool, 
lustrous tranquillity, with the fierce and agitating passions within 
the bosoms of those unhappy men. They seemed to feel it each in 
their degree, and they all remained perfectly silent till at length, 
when they came amongst the trees by the river side , Williams 
stopped and proposed to Brown that he should give his smock 
frock to Alfred Latimer. The inferior ruffian , howevei , did not 
choose to part with it without compensation , and exacted a guinea 
as the price of the garment. Williams swore at him and Alfred 
Latimer felt inclined to strike him , for there was an insolent fa- 
miliarity in his tone which showed him painfully how he himself 
bad sunk. There was no help for it, however, and, paying the 
money, he took the smock frock and drew it over his other dress, 
which had before been altered , as we have said , to make him look 
as much like a countryman as possible. Approaching the little 
ereek where poor Lucy had been carried not long before, they now 
k>oked out for the punt, which they found lying quietly at the 
bank. As they got in ,' however , what between agitation and the 
load he carried, Alfred Latimer stumbled and his hat fell into the 
river. Brown , who was already in the boat, sIto\« Vc^ ^«\,^\\.'«V^ 
ihepc)e, baiia so doing he pressed it down &tid.\V^>\^^^^^^^^' 
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''That's derilish unlucky !" cried Williams; <<what 's to be 

done now?'' 

*' Why, I must go home /' said Alfred Latimer , ''and change 
my dress altogether. I can put these things away where nobody 
will find them, and one of the girls of the house, 1 dare say, will 
let me in — at all events, I can get up one of the windows ; 1 know 
how, I 've done it before." 

''You must be quick, then," said Williams , as they pushed 
away into the stream , "for we must be far off before daylight, and 
it 's past twelve now." 

' ' Past twelve ! " cried Alfred Latimer. ' * I thought it was two 
or three." 

"Ay, but these things are sooner done than you think of," an- 
swered Williams. "There 's Maltby, I fancy, standing on the 
shore. We '11 wait for you at the cottage , by the common, where 
you took Lucy, if you will run up the back lanes to the house. 
Only don't be long, and mind you stow away the things where they 
can't be found." 

" No fear, no fear ," replied Latimer; and the boat pushed on 
to the bank, where the form of Bill Maltby became more and more 
distinct , as they approached. The horse and gig , however , were 
not to be seen , though at that spot the road which ran along that 
bank of the river came close to the water's edge ; and Williams's 
first salutation to his accomplice was an inquiry as to the cause df 
this deficiency. 

"Hush I" said Maltby; "don't speak loud. Harry Soames 
has got a warrant against you , Jack, and, learning that you were 
at the Hog-in-Armour , farther down , he 's gone to see if he can 
nab you. He doesn't want, that's the fact, but he was obliged to 
go down , and so he told me all about it, when I met him. I took 
the holrse up to the back of the common, and there left him and 
the gig, because Harry must come back this way. He '11 be half 
an hour first, however, so there 's plenty of time ; but still we had 
better be off as quick as possible." 

"We 're a match for him if he does come," answered Wil- 
liams , stepping out of the boat ; ' * but there 's no use risking any- 
thing, or breaking a man's head if one can help iL So let us s(arl. 
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FtsteD the boat, Tom — there , hook it od to that stamp. That 
will do. Now, Sir, don't be long, for we can't wait aboye three- 
quarters of an hour." 

<' Yon had better not wait at all ," said Maltby, '*for the place 
is all in a bustle. They say there 's a warrant out against that swell 
co?e , Mr. Morton , too , who the fools fancy had a hand in the last 
business up at the hall. They say he 's nothing but a lawyer's 
clerk , run away with his master's money." 

*'Pooh!" cried Williams — **come along— be quick, Sir, 
be quick." 

Alfred Latimer turned away without reply, and hurried up the 
laoe towards Mallington House. He paused not for an instant, for 
dread and anxiety were behind and drove him on ; but yet he could 
not go so fast that thought did not catch him. The scenes of his 
boyhood and his youth were all around him ; and in a few minutes 
the house where all the brightest memories of early years were 
stored rose before his eyes. ** What had he not cast away?" he 
asked himself, as he saw it standing out in the calm moonlight, 
*' What had he not lost? Peace, station, friends, esteem, perhaps 
life , were all gone. Fury, passion , dark remorse , haggard despair 
were thenceforth to be the fell companions of his way, tearing his 
heart with their iron fangs as he went." Ere he could stop the re- 
proachful voice from within memory seemed in a moment to pre- 
sent to his eyes all that he had done amiss through life; the way- 
wardness of boyhood, the obstinacy and violence of after years, the 
vices and follies of early manhood. Oh ! how he wished that he had 
been different — that he had listened to warnings — endured re- 
proof — followed good counsel — seized the opportunity of amend- 
ment whenever it was offered — repented ere it was too late. So 
is it with every one who does wrong. Sooner or later a time comes 
when the better heart, plunged in dark despair, sums up the good- 
ness of God cast away, and asks, with fruitless longing, '*Can 
these things never come again?" 

He was half frenzied at the thought; but still dread of detec- 
tion, shame, punishment were even stronger than despair; and 
at a spot where he had often passed before an some wild frolic, he 
leaped the garden wall and approached the house. 
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Ihe means that he employed to procure entrancA ha?e been •!- 
ready detailed ; bat, between the time of his seeing Louisa aboTe, 
and of her coming down to give him admission a dark and shame* 
ful scheme suggested itself to his mind, which he proceeded to put 
in execution. The Gend called Fear drives man but too frequently 
to darker crimes than any other passion , and as Alfred Latimer 
stood there by the door the words which Maltby had used in regard 
to Mr. Morton recurred to his remembrance. **I will put these 
clothes in his room," he thought, *'lf they fancied he had some- 
thing to do with the other attempt upon the hall , they may suspect 
him about this, and that will give me time to get off." A con- 
sciousness of the terrible baseness of his design came over him, 
even while such ideas passed through his mind , but the means of 
glossing over any crime that Satan prompts are never wanting, and 
he went on to palliate that which he was determined to perform, 
saying, **He will soon be able to prove himself innocent. It can 
but be a day or two in prison to him, and it might be death and de- 
struction to me." 

At that moment the door was opened , and he went in , hurry- 
ing past Louisa , as we have said , and seeking his own room in the 
first place , when he stripped off the attire in which he had com^ 
thither, and clothed himself from head to foot in a fresh and ud 
stained dress. Then, after disposing of the money somewh 
better about his person than he had done before , he gathered t 
the bloody clothes; tied them together, and carrying them if 
Morton's room, put them cunningly away at the far back part of 
open door. Crime never remembers every precaution, howe* 
and in the trepidation and gloom of his mind he forgot more f 
one. But without pausing to do more than we have said he ' 
ried away, descended to Louisa's room , and held some conv 
tion'with her through the door, as we have before menti 
Thence, descending to the hall , he issued out once again in 
garden , whence , after walking through the shrubberies and 
ing over the wall , he pursued his way to the common , whc 
the appointed spot, he found his companions waiting n 
horse and gig. 

WJDIsasbad grown impatient, and was upon the ver 
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selling off, when Alfred Latimer made his appearance. ''Here, 
jnmp in ," he cried. ** There is room enough for us three , and it 
doesn't much signify if we brealt the horse's wind , for we must 
kill him, and break the gig to pieces , to prevent them telling tales 
of how we went. Maltby 's got his money. Mr. Latimer , so you 
owe me a hundred pounds. I 've paid him for all. He 's to do the 
business with Le?i, too, and has sworn upon his honour to send 
us the money when we tell him where , so you had better give him 
the rings and bracelets and stuff that you 've got about you , for 
they only telltales." 

Alfred Latimer silently did what he was directed, and having 
placed himself somewhat inconveniently between Williams and 
Brown , the horse received a lash from the wip , and started off 
along the road over the hills. He was a strong, high-spirited, 
bony animal , who had been ill used , and rendered unfit for any- 
thing but the sort of work upon which he was now employed. But 
the goodness of his original breeding was still manifest , and he 
would have dropped down dead sooner than give up. On they 
went, then, at a furious pace up hill and down dale for about seven 
miles, when at the side of the road they saw a post-chaise broken 
down , and with one of the wheels off, standing by the side of the 
Toad. The horses and the driver were gone, and as the party in 
the gig were not upon an expedition of pleasure, they paused not 
to examine what was the nature of the accident , but dashed past as 
fast as they could go. At length, upon the rise of the highest hill, 
which was about twelve miles from Mallington , Williams , who 
was driving, palled in the horse a little, and let him take it more 
leisurely. 

^' They can't catch us now," he said ; '* and it would not do to 
have him break down before we are near the town." 

The rest of their journey consequently occupied more time, so 
that it was nearly four o'clock in the morning when they came 
within three miles of the place to which their steps tended. 

Williams then pulled up altogether, saying, '* There should be 
a chalk-pit here , Mr. Latimer, I think." 

'' It 's further oo ," answered the young man ; '* I 've m«ql U. 
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ooce or twice as we have passed comiog close to the side of the 
road." 

** What the devil do you want a chalk-pit for?" asked Tom 
Brown. *'I can't make out what yon are up tot" 

*'To put the horse and gig in , to be sure /' replied Williams. 
** What would you have us do with them, you fool. We can't send 
them back without showing which way we came ; and if we were 
to leave them at the inn while we go on to the sea , it would soon 
set all the people Ulking." 

«But bow are we to get on?" asked Brown. 

*^ Walk, to be sure," answered Williams. '*Ay, and we must 
go all the way round , too , and come in by the other side. That 
will just fill up the time , for I don't want to come to the inn before 
daylight. Then we are to be a wedding parly, you know. The 
marriage won't take above ten minutes ; and then Mr. Latimer can 
set off in a chaise with his lady, and we can follow immediately 
after. It will be the best blind that we could have , so it all turns 
out lucky. But I '11 tell you all about it, and what you are to do, 
Tom , when we get to the inn." 

Alfred Latimer had remained as silent as the grave while his 
marriage was named; but after a pause, during which Williams 
whipped the horse on , he asked , in a low voice , almost a whisper, 
*' Won't all this marriage delay us too long? It can't take place till 
nine o'clock." 

*<0h dear, no," answered Williams, carelessly. *'They '11 
not find out anything of the job at the hall tall seven or eight, then 
they 'II have to carry the news to the magistrates , and then there 
will be all the fuss and bustle of taking evidence and examining the 
premises ; so that they Will not start after us till eleven or twelve, 
even if their suspicions lead them this way, which is not at all 
likely. I 'd bet a crown they go to Sturton first, and spend half 
the day there. They know of your being here. Sir; but as they 
have no reason to believe you have anything to do with it, and the 
only people left living to tell — I mean the old women — saw no 
one but Brown and me , there 's fevery chance in life that they wiH 
Uke May rad bat the rig|hv oae^ «B^«ci«ll^ if the horse and gig 
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irt DOt heard of for some time. Ay, there 's the pit; I see the 
nUing." 

The chalk-pit, close by which Williams stopped the minute 
liter, was a deep eicavation which had been carried, as Latimer 
had said , close to the side of the road — even closer, indeed , than 
modem road surveyors would permit. When it could be brought 
DO further in that diiection , which was the one wherein the chalk 
was the best, the excavation had ceased, though, as the stratum 
was deep , not before it had been carried down some fifty or sixty 
Teet perpendicular. The only thing which formed a barrier be-* 
iween this pit and the road was a frail old wooden railing, decayed 
with time and weather, and towards this slight obstacle Williams, 
IS soon as be and his companions had got out of the gig, turned 
the back of the vehicle, then suddenly reining the horse back he 
jammed the two wheels violently against the bar. The rotten wood 
work gave way in a moment, and the wheels rolling over the edge 
dragged the horse back upon his haunches. He made a violent 
effort to save himself, but a sudden jerk of the bridle in his mouth 
threw him back, and over he went sheer down to the bottom. A 
wild sort of scream came up as the poor animal fell, and Wil- 
liams, saying coolly *' there, that 's done,-' walked on with his 
two companions. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was in the pretty little church of SL Stephen the Martyr , in 
ibe town of — , at nine o'clock in the morning precisely, that the 
clergyman of the place waited calmly in his surplice near the door 
ottbe vestry. He was a middle-aged man , with some appearance 
of good living about his well-filled close-shaven cheeks ; and , to 
say the truth , as his usual breakfast hour was nine , and he had 
pot it off for half an hour to perform the ceremony to which he was 
called , he heartily wished that the pair about to be united in holy 
matrifflooy would appear. I do not exactly know, and will not 
lake upon me to say, that, had he^ theught their eagerness would 
have rendered such a step expedient he might not have been hi« 
dttced to give the hands of the clock a eertaio degree of ancaooai- 
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c«l rapidity; thinking it a very venial sin, if <* felons hang that 
jurymen may dine ," to give a little acceleration to the hour which 
was to tie two people in a softer band , especially when his own 
> breakfast was waiting. 
• It was a very pretty church , as I have said , built in the style of 
other days, with numerous round arches and deep mouldings, 
such as Normans loved, and the worthy rector was, indeed, some- 
what proud of it, taking much pleasure in pointing out to occa- 
sional visitors the various grotesque figures which ornamented 
different parts of the building — tending certainly not much to 
edification in its usual sense — and descanting learnedly upon the 
styles which were to be remarked in this place or that, and some- 
times moralising a little over the dust of the many generations 
which had passed away since the hands that reared the edifice had 
mouldered in the grave. But, on the present occasion , with an 
empty stomach , the worthy clergyman was not at all disposed for 
such eiercitations. He had royal authority for thinking that *' it is 
bad talking between a full man and a fasting ; " and therefore 
when , the minuie after the clock of the church had struck the 
hour, he saw two gentlemen — one in clerical attire — enter 
through the half-open door, he immediately retreated into the 
testry , saying to himself *' They must be come to see the church; 
but they must wait if they want me to explain things to them." 

As he stood within the vestry door, he heard a few words pass 
between the clerk and the strangers, and then the creaking of a 
pew. The rector was somewhat puzzled but the minute after the 
clerk appeared and nodded his head with a solemn inclination , to 
announce that some , at least, of the wedding party had arrived. 
The rector then came forth and perceived nearest to the com- 
munion table a young man somewhat pale, and with a wild md 
haggard eye, dressed in fashionable attire, with an elder man by 
his side, stout, dark, and apparently somewhat inferior in sta- 
tion to himself, while through the door of the church were seen 
coming a fair young girl , leaning on the arm of a respectaBle- 
looking old man, dressed in his best, in whom the rector fnstaolly 
recognized one of his own parishioners. He was, as we have 
shown, in no humour for asking many questions; bat still, as, 
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K>ii the whole , he was a coDscientious person , before be pro- 

eded to perform his functioDS he drew the good gardener aside, 

id addressed some inqtiiries to him. What the other answered 

atters not much ; but the rector was satisfied , and advanced 

ain, saying, '*0h! very well/' The clerk arranged the parties 

order, and the ceremony proceeded. To those who looked on, 

id knew not what was passing in the breast of any there present, 

presented few incidents at all remarkable. The rector, indeed, 

iserved that the bridegroom acted as a mere automaton in the 

inds of those around him — that he sometimes made the respon- 

s aloud, sometimes murmured something, which might be 

sent or not, for no one could hear what it was — that tiis eye 

oked wild, and that once or twice he turned, and gazed over his 

loulder. But as forced marriages , by parochial or other autho- 

ty, were very common in these days, the clergyman concluded 

at in this case the young gentleman had been forced by the 

iends of the bride to do her justice, when he was otherwise in- 

ined, and that the act was not at all a pleasant one to him. The 

tly objection he could see to this supposition was a momentary 

iication of alTection, which the bridegroom had displayed 

vards the fair trembling being who was so soon to be united to 

1 by a holy tie, as they came near the communion table, when 

suddenly grasped her hand, and murmured, **DearLucy," in 

«ne full of melancholy but of deep feeling. The rector also 

irked that when he was reading the warning to confess if there 

any impediment to their marriage, the bridegroom, at the 

s, ^* As ye will answer at the dreadful day of judgment, when 

xretsof all hearts shall be disclosed," turned deadly pale, 

temed to stagger where he stood. The concluding words, 

)re, were pronounced in a more solemn, and urgent tone; 

7 produced no further effect. The banns had been regularly 

\ed, and the ceremony went on to its close. 

had the eye of man been able to penetrate the human 

\nd see all the dark things that it contains, what a terrible 

ould have been disclosed by the bosom of Alfred Latimer. 

3 stood before the altar with the only woman he had ever 

th the only woman towards ^hom, perhaps , he had ever 

p.Mother. IL \2 
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entertained one purer or higher feeling. He had loved her not* 
withstanding all the wrong he had done her, notwithstanding all 
the evil he had inflicted, notwithstanding the misery and wretch- 
edness which he was ready, either from caprice or passion, 
to inflict upon her afterwards ; nay, more, he loved her still, and 
the very desolation of his heart , the feelings of despair that had 
seized upon him , made him cling to her aff'ection — made him 
feel that it was the only thing left to him in eiistence — made him 
look upon it as a ray of comfort in the midst of the utter darkness 
that surrounded him. He stood with her before the altar, but 
under what circumstances? With her father's murder upon his 
bead — his cold deliberate murder — with the blood of him who 
gave her being still hot and reeking upon his hand — with the 
image still present to his eyes of her parent lying before him, 
struggling in the agonies of death. When her band elapsed his it 
seemed as if it scorched him with the touch ; the fire of hell 
seemed to spread along every nerve , and flow through every vein, 
and when the awful adjuration of the priest was pronounced, 
calling up the vague images of death and judgment, and eternal 
condemnation, and the opening of the book in which all the dire 
secrets of humanity stand recorded, it seemed as if the ever- 
lasting doom was already ringing in his ears — as if the Almighty 
fiat had gene forth of unchanging torture and despair. 

Yet he went on, yet be struggled up, yet he would not abandon 
the purpose of making her his. It seemed to him as if for her sake 
he had done all this, as if for that consummation he had loaded hit 
soul with guilt and brought down judgment on his head. It wat 
but a vague in&pression that would not bear examination ; bat like 
one of those deep and heavy mists that do not exclude all light, bvt 
yet cut off the view of everything but themselves , it settled thick 
and obscure around him. He fancied it was so , and that was 
mough ; that it was all to end in this — that all that had gone be- 
fore was but as steps leading to this conclusion , and she seemed 
to grow dearer to him than she had ever been before from the ttat^ 
trast between her love and all that surrounded it. 

The ceremony was as briefly got over as possible, not a wont' 
more was said than was absolutely necesMry ; but, wliaa il 
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tp an end Alfred Latimer seemed scarcely to know that it had 
concluded. The monosyllable ''Come!" from Williams's lips, 
however, roused him, and paying the fees, he led his bride to the 
church door. A chaise was there in waiting, packed with all the 
little articles which had been accumulated at the gardener's cot- 
lage, and the man Brown was standing by its side. Ldcy got in, her 
husband followed, the door was closed, and the postboy, accord- 
ing to his previous orders, drove off at a rapid rate towards the 
nearest seaport. Poor Lucy had not seen her lover since the Sa- 
turday before. She had received a hurried note from him that 
morning, dated at the time, telling her to pack up everything, and 
have all prepared, and he would join her at the church. Th^ 
words were somewhat wild, and the hand-writing shaken and 
irregular, but yet the note had made Lucy very happy. When she 
saw him in the church, however, his pale and haggard look, his 
wild and abstracted manner alarmed her much; but still he had 
kept his promise; he had made her his wife; he had even testiGed 
his strong affection for her in so doing; and as they drove out of 
the town she laid her hand on his, and said, '* Thank you, Alfred, 
thank you !" 

Alfred Latimer cast his arms round her, drew her vehemently 
to bis bosom, and pressed his lips on hers. 

But we must return to the church, 

Williams and Brown and the good gardener walked away 
together. The latter seemed inclined to stay and gossip with them ; 
bat Williams thrust a couple of guineas into the man's hand, 
saying, ** There, my good friend* The gentleman left that for 
you, in case there should be anything broken, or out of order in 
your kxiging. Good day;" and, inrithout further ceremony, he 
turned in another direction, and hurried off. 

The rector hastened heme to bis breakfast, afler speaking a 
word or two to the clerk; and the clerk, walking up to the 
door of a pew, opened it, to give exit to Mr. Quatterly and 
Dr. Western. 

** Well, my dear Sir, that's all over," said the worthy solicitor; 
*'and so you are now satisfied on that score. She' a bone of his 
bonei and flesh of his flesh; 8o that account being put in order. 
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we haTe nothing to detain us here for more than an hour, I should 
think ; and , with your good leave, we will order a chaise, and be 
off for Mallington." 

**Most willingly," replied Dr. Western, **for I am most 
anxious to be back ;" and thus saying, he issued out of the church 
porch, crossed the little burying-ground around it, and entered 
the street. 

'*Ha! who have we got here?" cried Mr. Qoatterly, *'our 
sagacious Dogberry posting away as if for life. Good morning, 
Mr. Hlgginthorp , good morning ; what news stirring, Mr. Con- 
stable? Anything from our young friend in quod? 'Pon my life 
you had better let him out, or you 'II get into a scrape." 

^*Let him out!" cried Mr. Higginthorp, tapping the side of 
his nose sagaciously with his forefinger. ** No , no ; whatsomever 
any one says I shall keep him safe. Why , Sir , he 's confessed 
quite voluntary to being a cessory before the fack to an inhuman 
robbery as was to be committed by the notorious Jack Williams 
this here last night as was atMallington Hall." 

** Jack Williams ! " exclaimed Dr. Western ; *' why that 's the 
very man who was here not a minute ago. He turned the corner 
with the other fellow just as we came out." 

*'Xhems the men! thems the men!" said Mr. Higginthorp. 
** Which way did they go , your worship ?" 

'< Towards the High-street, I think," said Dr. Western. 

^' Then I '11 be after them like winkey," rejoined the constable. 
''You, gentlemen, toddle off to Mr. Muzzleweirs house, and as 
soon as I 've got 'em I '11 bring 'em down. If I can but get a grab 
of that feller's collar I'm a made man;" and thus saying, beset 
off running with a degree of activity which neither his bulk nor his 
peculiar conformation seemed at all to promise. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The morning shone bright over Mallington Park and Mai- 
lington village. The river glistened in the early sunshine , the 
trees waved their leaves, touched with autumnal yellow, in the 
light air, as if seeking for refreshment; a cloud or two, thin. 
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small, and high up, drifted away overhead on Ihe quick breeze. 
All was gay and peaceful ; but the windows of the ball remained 
closed, the chimneys gave forth no smoke, and the great door, 
which usually was flung back soon after daybreak, showing the 
glass door within , stood firm as it had been fastened the night be- 
fore. These were unusual things, yet, strange to say, they re- 
mained without notice till near eight o'clock. It had been the 
common custom of poor Edmonds , the park-keeper , since he had 
made a practice of sleeping at the hall , to go upon his round 
straight from the house before he returned to his wife and son; the 
gamekeepers and workmen who had been lately taken into em- 
ployment went their several ways, sure to meet him or be visited 
by him in the course of the morning; and old Blackmore, the 
gardener, with the man who assisted him, proceeded at once to 
the garden , which lay at a little distance from the mansion. 

Mrs. Edmonds, who had charge of the cows, usually milked 
them at an early hour of the morning, and sent up what was 
wanted at the hall by her son ; but for more than a fortnight she 
had been later than before, for hers was a heavy heart just then, 
and it is wonderful how slow a heavy heart will make the limbs. 
It was eight o'clock , then , when the boy, carrying a small can of 
milk and a basket of butter, walked leisurely up to the terrace and 
went round to the back door. He looked up to the windows , and 
marvelled to see them all shut; but his was not the period of fears 
and apprehensions, though he was a quick, clever, thoughtful 
boy, and he only said to himself ^*The old folks have overslept 
themselves;" but when he found the back door fastened his sur- 
prise became mingled with alarm , and , after trying another en- 
trance on that side he knocked hard with his hand , and rang the 
bell sharply, his heart beginning to beat with doubt and terror. 
Immediately there was a noise above, and looking up he saw the 
face of the housemaid at a window, pale, haggard, and wild. For a 
moment she did not seem disposed to open it, for fright had nearly 
deprived her of her senses; but when the boy moved a little way 
back so that she could see him fully, and shouted to her ** What 's 
the matter? — what's the matter?" she threw up the sash, ex- 
elairoing "They have broken into the house, and locked us all in." 
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'* Where 's my father?" demanded the boy, in (error. ** I can't 
get in; where 's my father?" 

**Idon't][now, I don't know," answered the housemaid. ^'I 
heard his gun go off; but I don't know any more." 

At the same moment the old housekeeper, Mrs. Chalke, ap- 
peared at the window, somewhat reassured by the sound of the 
boy's Yoice^ for up to that moment they had not felt certain that 
the robbers were not still in the house. **Run and call somebody," 
she said, ** run and call somebody, there 's a good boy, and try 
and get in and let us out." 

The boy pondered for an instant, for his Grst thought was to 
run home and tell his mother; but he was, as we have said, of a 
thoughtful and considerate mind ; he was terrified himself for his 
father, and he immediately recollected that his news would alarm 
his other parent , before he had arrived at any certainty. 

*'I will go and call old Blackmore and Wilkins from the 
garden ," he said , and setting down the milk and the basket with 
the butter , he ran off at full speed. 

His news carried consternation and alarm to the gardeners. 
Each dropped the implement with which he was working, and 
gazed upon the boy as if utterly confounded ; but old Blackmore 
recovered himself in a minute, and crying *'Come along, Wilkins. 
Take a pickaxe ; we 'II soon get in. Run away, my dear, down to 
the lodge and send up any of the people you can meet, especially 
the gamekeepers ," he trudged off as fast as be could go , with a 
strong hoe in his hand , and was soon under the windows of the 
house. He found the task of breaking in, however, more diffi- 
cult than he had anticipated. He first tried the back door, en- 
couraged by the housekeeper and housemaid above, who con- 
tinued to pour forth on him and his companion from the window 
the tale of the preceding night's terrible adventures — bow their 
door had been burst open by men with their faces covered with 
crape; how they had been dragged from their beds, and locked up 
in the room where they th^n were ; and how they had heard an aw- 
ful smashing and breaking , and a gun fired below. 

*' Poor Edmonds!" said old Blackmore , shaking his he«d and 
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working away with redoubled energy, ** I doubt they '?e done hfm 
a mischief." 

The door, however, resisted all his efforts; he tore a large 
splinter off the bottom wiih his pickaxe ; but he was as far from his 
end as ever, when Mrs. Chaike called from above " Try one of the 
windows, John Blackmore, try one of the windows. You 'II get 
in easier so." 

The gardener was just about to follow her suggestion when4wo 
of the gamekeepers came running up, with young Edmonds fol- 
lowing as fast as his lesser limbs would let him. Many were the 
questions asked and answered ; but the old gardener worked away, 
and with their assistance soon effected an entrance by one of the 
windows. When they got into the room beyond , however, Bfrs. 
Chalke's precautions acted to prevent them proceeding any fur- 
ther, for the door was locked , and they had to get out of the win- 
dow again in order to commence operations in another quarter. 
It then struck him that the boy's account of all the doors being fast 
might not be quite accurate, and, some running one way and some 
another, all were tried , till at length one of the gamekeepers ex- 
claimed ''They must have got in somehow. Perhaps the door in 
the stable-yard is open. Here , hold my gun ; I 'II run and see." 

He first tried the great gates , but they were shut , and then fol- 
lowing exactly the course which Williams and his companions bad 
pursued, he got into the yard, and almost immediately after his 
▼Dice was beard exclaiming ** Here , here ! This is the way," and 
the whole party scrambled over , and found him at the entrance of 
the passage, with the door wide open. 

All was dark within , and a feeling of awe even mastered cu- 
riosity, for none knew what they might meet with next. They 
paused for an instant; but then the boy passed them all, crying 
*' Oh , my father ! I wonder what they have done to father." 

**Come along," cried Blackmore; **open some of the win* 
dows as we go, Wilkins. One of you fellows run and let the 
women out.*' 

But, notwithstanding this desire, there were busy feelings 
amongst them that kept them altogether. The silence , the dark- 
ness of the house, had something terrible in it; but still they went 
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OD , opening the windows as they passed , till they reached the hail, 
where Blacltmore paused; but the boy, becoming more and more 
terrified in regard to his father every moment, exclaimed *^ This 
way, this way, Blackmore. He used to sleep in the room up 
here. " 

**Stay a minute, my dear ," said the gardener, laying his hand 
upon young Edmonds's head. *'Jom, you come on with me; 
better let the men go on first, my dear," and walking forward with 
sad misgivings in his heart, he opened the door of poor Edmonds's 
room. The passage was obscure , the windows were closed, and 
the interior was quite dark; but there was no sound, and the old 
gardener, advancing cautiousiy, opened the shutters. *'My God !" 
cried one of the men who was behind him , and , turning quickly 
round , the old gardener saw the floor covered with blood , and the 
dead body of his good friend lying on the bed. The four men ga- 
thered round, and it was long before any one ventured to speak; 
but in the midst of the deep silence a loud and wailing cry burst 
from behind them, and, Blackmore, turning, threw his arms 
round the poor boy, while the tears dropped heaviiy from his own 
eyes. 

^'Better go away, my dear, better go away," he said. *^Uere, 
Wilkins , take him down to my cottage. Don't let him go home 
just yet. I '11 to your mother, and comfort her as well as I can. 
Go away, there 's a good boy; this is no sight for you." 

The boy was quite passive in their hands, and , taking him by 
the arm , Wilkins led him away, while the old gardener whispered 
*'As soon as you have taken him to my wife, run over and fetch 
Br. Western. You had better get the constable, too, and send 
word to the other magistrates." 

''Shall I bring the doctor?" asked Wilkins , as he was going 
out of the door. But Blackmore took up poor Edmonds's hand, let 
it drop again stiff and cold upon the bed, and shook his head 
mournfully. 

*' You may as well , however ," he said ; '* the poor widow may 
want him." 

They then proceeded to exaniine the house, and to release the 
two women who were shut up above. The object and proceedings 
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sf Ihe robbers , as far as any traces of them remafned, were soon 
discoTered, and the story of Mrs. Chalke and the housemaid told 
over and over again. Edmonds's gun was found in the house- 
keeper's room ; and as Mrs. Chalke and the housemaid both de- 
clared that the door leading into the yard had been locked when 
Lhey went to bed the night before, it was clear that the lock had 
been picked , and entrance effected by that means. The whole 
party immediately applied themselves to look for footsteps, and, 
ihough they were somewhat puzzled by their own , which crossed 
Lhe yard in a direct line, they found a number of others both going 
ind coming. 

' * Here are three sizes clear enough," said Blackmore. ^ ' Take 
care, don't tread amongst them. This is a very big one, and 
bere'sone a little less^ and then a small one, not much bigger 
than a woman's. Let us leave them till the magistrates come. I 
dare say we shall be able to trace them out in the park , for they 
must have crossed the road somewhere , and the gravel is soft." 

Following his advice , they returned into the house , and en- 
deavoured to ascertain from the two women the appearance of the 
men they had seen ; but, as usually happens in such cases, terror 
bad very much troubled the vision of Mrs. Chalke and her compa- 
Dion ; and though the description they gave somewhat resembled 
Brown , the picture they painted was anything but like Williams, 
to whom they gave at least three or four inches in height more than 
be could lay any claim to. They both agreed , however , that one 
was much taller than the other. 

** There must have been three of them, at least, Mrs. Chalke," 
said Blackmore. 

*^ We only saw two ," answered the housekeeper. 

*'Ay, but I 'm sure I saw a man's head at the end of the pas- 
sage ," exclaimed the housemaid. 

*'And I thought I heard people speaking below as they dragged 
me along ," said Mrs. Chalke. 

While this conversation was going on two or three people came 
hurrying up from Mallington , the news having been spread by 
Wilkins as he went down. No magistrates appeared, however; 
but at length the constable came, full of bustle and importance, in 
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a case ivhich he thought worthy of bis genius. From him it was 
Grst learnt that Dr. Western was absent from Mail!ngtonj> and that 
Mr. Middleton had been sent for; and in about half an hour after 
that gentleman was seen gallopping across the park at full speed. 
By this time the place was full of people , half the village having 
turned out as the news had been diffused from house to house, and 
from mouth to mouth ; and it was with great diificulty that Black- 
more and the constable could prevent them from running all over 
Mallington Hall before the magistrates arrived, for everybody was 
determined to see the body of poor Edmonds and the plate-room 
which had been broken into , and very much disappointed at even 
being delayed in gratifying their curiosity. Miss Mathilda Martin, 
who was amongst the first, had nearly forced her way over all im- 
pediments, and got into a serious dispute with Blackmore, when 
he stopped her, by gently insinuating in the heat of the moment 
that she dared say he had something to do with it himself, or he 
wouldn't try to prevent people from seeing with their own eyes. 
As soon as Mr. Middleton appeared she was the first to attack him, 
approaching with an air of great familiarity and consequence , and 
shaking her head ruefully. 

'*Ah, Sir," she said, **I knew what would happen — I was 
quite sure of it. I told you so. When such people are suffered 
to be about a place there is sure to be some mischief. He was 
not always hanging about here for nothing. He might have mur- 
dered us all in our beds , the bloody-minded villain. It 's not my 
fault ; I gave all the information I possessed." 

**There, get out of the way," cried Harry Soames roughly, 
**and let his worship come in and examine. You had better go 
home and measure out your ribands , Miss Martin. This is no 
place for women or gossiping either." 

The fair Mathilda was exceeding wroth; but she knew that it 
would not do to quarrel with the constable, and therefore governed 
her anger. In the meanwhile Mr. Middleton , under the guidance 
of Harry Somes, proceeded, step by step, -to examine into the 
whole affair, and then, without expressing any opinion, asked 
for pen and ink, saying, ** We had better wait for Sir Simon 
Upplestone; but, in the meantime, I will send a note.'* 
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The pen and ink were soon procured, and, sitting down at a 
table in the library , Mr. Middleton began to write the note he 
spoke of, while Harry Soames stood scratching his head before 
him, and looking wondrous wise. At first the magistrate did not 
remark him ; or at least did not observe the peculiar expression of 
his countenance, for there was an immense gabble in the adjacent 
rooms; but immediately after, raising his eyes in search of a 
thougbt, of which he himself had not many to spare, he suddenly 
perceived the constable, and the constable's look. Now, Mr. 
Middleton was a man who, though of a decided tone, was not na- 
turally of a decided character, and though he often led others who 
were a step weaker, still he was always led himself when he came 
in contact with any one stronger in mind. With such sort of 
people there is nothing so embarrassing as a doubtful expression 
of countenance. I have seen a whole congregation of strong re- 
solutions put to flight in a moment by a shake of the head and an 
elevation of the eye-brows, and a shrug of the shoulders has dis- 
comfited many a grave purpose. Oratory may be combatted, argu^- 
ments refuted ; but a look of doubt and admonition slightly tinged 
with a little pity is so intangible , expresses so many things more 
than the eloquence of Cicero orDemosthenes could ever have found 
TOiee to utter, that it is perfectly irrefragable, and Mr. Middle- 
ton, laying down the pen, demanded, *^What 's the matter, 
Soames?" Now he had a great respect for Soames's opinion. 

**Why, please your worship, I was thinking that you might 
be writing about Mr. Morton," replied the constable. 

**Well, so I was, Soames," answered the magistrate, ^^What 
of that?" 

*^ Why, Sir, it 's all nonsense," answered Harry Soames. 

*'Tou mean to say what I 've written is nonsense?" demanded 
Mr. Middleton, a good deal nettled at the unceremonious epithet. 

**0h dear^ no, your worship; I meant that story of Matty 
Martin's," said the constable in haste. ** Since I saw your wor- 
ship last I 've been putting that and that together, and I 'm quite 
sore it 's all stuff. He 's a gentleman , every inch of him , from 
all that I can hear." 

^' Why you told me quite the contrary t' other day ," answered 
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Mr. Middletoo* ** I don 't understand your shifting about in this 
way, constable." 

''Why, you see, Sir," answered Soames, **that I'm cer- 
tainly not likely to be right when your worship is wrong; but then 
I 've had an opportunity of getting information when you hayn'l. 
Now, I Gnd from good Mrs. Pluckrose that the very gentleman 
who came down on Saturday night, and was in such a fuss when 
he found out that Mr. Morton had disappeared , and in such a 
fright about him, too, is no other than that very Mr. Quatterly, 
the solicitor, from whom the notes were stolen. So it can't be 
Mr. Morton that stole them." 

''I don't know that," saidMr. Middleton, sagely; ''a thou- 
sand things might have happened ; but, however it is, I am deter- 
mined to give Mrs. Charlton full warning, and to desire her to de- 
tain this man till the business is investigated." 

Harry Soames was somewhat surprised and a good deal dis- 
pleased to find that the magistrate did not follow his lead so rea- 
dily as usual; but, while Mr. Middleton finished his note, by 
putting that and that together, as he termed it, he arrived very 
nearly at that gentleman's real motives. **Ay," bethought, ^*l 
know he wanted to marry his son to the young heiress, and he 
thinks this gentleman in the way; so he would do anything to 
floor him. But it won't answer, it won't answer." 

'^Bon'tyou think, your worship ," he continued, just as the 
magistrate, having signed, was sealing the note, ** don't you 
think, Sir, that while you are pursuing this game the real sort may 
get off. Now , I happen to know that Jack Williams was over 
here yesterday, and I saw Bill Mallby hanging about in the lanes 
down by the river as late as twelve o'clock at night." 

'*Why did you not execute your warrant against Williams, 
then?" demanded the magistrate. 

*' Because I couldn't catch him," answered the constable; 
'*I was out after him when I saw Maltby." 

**Then Maltby must be taken into custody," said Mr. Middle- 
ion, abruptly, and at the same moment Sir Simon Upplestone, 
booted and spurred, strode into the Ubis.t'j . 

There," said Mr, MiddVelou» \iwv^va%^^tkaN«^\a%iiwwtA> 
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"let that be sent to Mrs. Charlton as fast as it can go, and yoa 
yourself see if you can get liold of Maltby , and let him be brought 
here on suspicion." 

Harry Soames took the note , whilh the intention of delivering 
it himself, thinking as he did so , ''If I 'm right about this here 
affair it may be as well to be civil to Mr. Morton /' and away he 
went in consequence ; but it may be as well to remark that by this 
time it was past ten o'clock, and the distance between the hall and 
Mallington House was not far short of two miles. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Without pursuing the course of Mr. Soames, the constable, 
which, to say the truth, was somewhat circuitous — for be 
thought fit to secure the person of Mr. William Maltby , in the 
first instance, before he delivered the note at Mrs. Charlton's — 
we must proceed to Mallington House , and see what its in- 
mates were about from an earlier hour in the morning than that at 
which one part of our tale has already arrived. Mrs. Charlton 
rose somewhat earlier than usual , and this morning she was in a 
much more placable mood — at least to all appearance — with 
everybody and everything. She was as civil as possible to Mrs. 
Windsor herself^ who waited upon her, to speak about household 
affairs, while she was dressing; and the shrewd housekeeper said 
to herself, '*Now she 's going to execute her grand scheme, if Mr. 
Morton comes back, and that I don't doubt he will do before the 
day 's over from all I see and hear. I wish I could get speech of 
him for five minutes before he sees her. If not , I must talk to 
Miss Louisa, and let her know all about it; otherwise, she 'II 
take them both in , for she 's as cunning as the black gentleman." 

All this was passing in Mrs. Windsor's mind while she was 
listening with profound respect to directions about custards and 
jellies and sundry sorts of preserves ; and having got her orders, 
she retired with a low curtsey, while Mrs. Charlton thought to 
herself, in reference to Mrs. Windsor, '*She 's as smooth && ^ 
pieee of marble. As soon as (his is all seU\ed \*\\ ^v| V^x \ax 
wj^es, and send her packing. 
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Shortly after , Mrs. Charllon proceeded to the drawing-room 
where she foand Louisa already up, but looking somewhat pale 
and sad. ** Come Louisa, my love/' said the excellent lady, **do 
not be melancholy and anxious, I *m sure Mr. Morton is quite 
safe. Indeed, I had an intimation last night that such is the case 
from good Mr. Nelhersole , who heard it at Dr. Western's from 
Mrs. Evelyn — nay, there 's no use of colouring, you naughty girl. 
You did not suppose my eyes were blind all this lime, did you?" 

Had there been esteem , respect, or affection, Louisa would 
have cast herself upon Mrs. Charlton's breast, and given way to 
grateful tears; but, as there was neither, she repressed them, 
and the good lady proceeded, *^One thing I may well say, that I 
never saw a more charming man, nor one whom I should more like, 
as far as I see at present, for a son-in-law. I am not one to care 
for high birth, or great expectations, any more than yourself, my 
dear" — 

^* Ma'am, the housemaid wants to speak to you," said a foot- 
man at the door; and Mrs. Charltoa» wondering what a house- 
maid could wish to say to her, quitted the room. 

After considering for a few minutes, not without both doubt 
and wonder , at her step-mother's conduct on the present occa- 
sion, Louisa took up a book to divert her thoughts from matters 
of unproGtable speculation, and a minute or two after the great 
bell of the door rang. A step was then heard upon the stairs, 
which made Louisa's heart palpitate, and her colour come and 
go. The next moment Mrs. Charlton's voice was heard wel- 
coming somebody, and in another that lady and Mr. Morton 
entered the room together. Mrs. Charlton's face was all radiant 
with the brightest and best-arrayed smiles possible; and Morton, 
advancing towards Louisa at once, with very little restraint of 
the feelings of bis heart, took her hand in his, and pressed his lips 
upon it. 

''Come, no explanations DOW ," said Mrs. Charlton , "we'll 
have breakfast Grst, for I am very hungry; and tliea« Louisa, 
myself, and our young friend will have a conference apoo matters 
of importance. After that we will do aay thing you like." 
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With an easy grace , which bespoke the utmost composure, 
Mrs. CharltoD led the way to the brealtfast-rooui , leaving a suffi- 
dent space between herself on the one part, and Mr. Morton and 
Louisa on the other , to afford the lovers a few moments of private 
conversation as they descended the stairs. The whole evolution 
was performed very neatly, Mrs. Charlton speaking near the.door, 
and then immediately taking her departure , so that it was impo»- 
sible for Morton to be civil enough to attend at her side. Not the 
most discreet chaperon could have done it better. When , how- 
ever , tea was made and coffee brought in , and all the principals 
and accessories of an English breakfast at the bar, the conversa* 
tion of course became general, and naturally turned to the causes 
of the visitor's unexplained absence. 

It was a somewhat difficult subject to deal with; but Morton 
had considered his position , and he generalised as much as pos* 
sible, stating indeed the facts ofhis strange abduction ; but with- 
holding the names of the parties concerned in it. Mrs. Charlton, 
however, was not to be so satisGed, and whether it was any parti*, 
cular spirit of inquiry, or only the general devil of curiosity which 
is supposed to afflict ladies without much to do , I cannot tell but 
she inquired at once, first, whether Mr. Morton, knew the per- 
sons implicated in so gross an outrage? and, next, what were 
their names? 

** My dear Madam," replied her guest, **my worthy solicitor, 
who was the first to come to my rescue, advises a prosecution , and 
says that some of the parties might be transported ; but as 1 am 
very much disinclined to such harsh measures, and very much in- 
clined to let the matter pass, I think it will be better perhaps not 
to mention any names till, after due deliberation, I have made up 
my mind to my course." 

Mrs. Charlton merely, replied '' Oh ! very well," and breakfiist 
proceeded to its close without any further interrogatory. 

When that important avocation was at an end, a slight and 
only momentary tremor seemed to come over the lady of the house; 
but immediately after she rose, saying in a clear sweet voice 
*'Now, my dear Sir, I wish to speak with you for a few minutes; 
ai|d> if jou please, we wilJ go into Uie\\Viiu'i«* 
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Hr. Morton, of coarse, acceded; Loaisa remained where 
was, with a somewhat unquiet heart, and Mrs. Charlton and 
visitor proceeded through the doors on the left and were s 
seated in two arm-chairs On the opposite side of the fireplace, 
short pause ensued, but Morton, perversely, would not hi 
silence first, and at length Mrs. Charlton commenced with a | 
short, merry laugh. 

**Well, Mr. Morton,** she said, **this is, perhaps, aln 
ridiculous to speak about; but yet I feel myself called upon to 
something about our dear Louisa. You must feel that this cac 
go on further without some definite understanding between 
upon the subject. Not, indeed, that I at all imagine you to 1 
man totrifie with any woman's affections; but people will m 
observations, and it is right that I should have somethinf 
answer to inquiries. In a word, then, you love Louisa - 
it not so?" 

*'Most sincerely and devotedly, my dear Madam," rep 
Morton. **I say at once I seek her hand, and am ready immedii 
to enter into explanations with both her guardians upon 
subject.*' 

This was not quite the reply that Mrs. Charlton eithe 
pected or desired. She had expected to hear of difficullies, f 
celve some excuses as to inferior fortune , and apologies fo 
suming to address a young lady of considerable wealth vi 
equal advantages. She had thought It would be so; 
things that she had seen, as well as the report of others, ha 
her imagine it; but yet her confidence in that result h; 

• somewhat shaken by other circumstances. Nevertheless, 
a reserve, which she fancied quite secure. If Morton 
seeking Louisa for her wealth, he was evidently deeply 
to her — if it were love , it was love of a very intense and 
kind ; and she argued, if it be her money that is his o! 
has enough to make a part a bait sufficiently templinf 
herself, the loss of a portion will be nothing in his eslir 
After a moment's pause, then, she answered, ' 
detf Bitt I too must claim some say in the matter. 

pisee M8 M mother — and I am sut« \ t«%«x^'L<>\v\%^^S 
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tioD of one — and, in the next place, as one espeeially appointed 
by her dear father, the best and kindest man that ever lived'' — 
and Mrs. Charlton took out a fine cambric handkerchief^ embroi- 
dered in the corners — ** appointed by her father, I say, to watch 
over her settlement in life. Perhaps yoa are not aware, Mr. Mor- 
ton, that, by her father's will, my consent is absolutely neces- 
sary to her marriage , and, therefore, I am her guardian as far as 
that great step in a woman's life is concerned — nay, pray hear 
me — I mean not to say that I in the least object in the present 
case, far from it, I am strongly inclined to give my full approba- 
tion. All I mean is that the explanations must be to me , not to 
those who are merely her guardians and trustees till she is of age." 

** My dear Madam," replied Morton, **I have been fully made 
aware of the terms of Mr. Charlton's will " — 

**Good!" thought Mrs. Charlton, *' he has enquired into the 
matter. It is her fortune he seeks, and he is prepared to act like 
a man of sense." 

But Mr. Morton proceeded, **I am quite ready to give every 
explanation to either yourself if you think fit, or to the actual 
guardians ; but first" — 

*'0h, yes!" said Mrs. Charlton, interrupting him, **Itmay 
first be necessary , as you say, to explain all the circumstances of 
the case ; for, of course, they do not exactly appear upon the face 
of the will; and, indeed, I have always felt that, inconsequence 
of Mr. Chariton not stating his intentions clearly in that document, 
I am placed in a very delicate and unpleasant positiob. Twish to 
Heaven that he had acted with his usual habits of business; and I 
hive always looked forward to this moment with apprehension and 
anxiety. It luckily happens now, however, that I have to deal 
with a man of high feeling and honour , who will understand my 
sitnation at once, and thus the task will be less difficult. It had 
better be undertaken at once, therefore ; and ihus the case stands : 
Mr. Charlton and I had often talked over dear Louisa's prospects ; 
and though he was at one time somewhat inclined — out of regard 
for me, I believe — that a marriage should take place between her 
and my son Alfred, I represented to him that the ^<^qt V^^^^^^V^ 
no degree Bued to make her happy , and mdu^^ V\m \a ^^«Qf^ 

TA0 Step-Mother, II, V^ 
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i bar against it that St could neTcr be thought of. He then, as you 
know, made his will , leaving all his property to Louisa , with my 
full consent and approbation ; but, at the same time, he said to 
me, ^* My dearest Emily, while Louisa remains with you, united 
as you are by the strongest ties of affection , there will be quite 
enough to maintain your household in the style in which yoa are 
accustomed to live ; but it is my intention to render your con- 
sent to her marriage indispensable^ both for her own sake and 
yours, in order that if she chooses to marry, which, perhaps, may 
not be the case, you may be secured such a share in what I leave 
as will compensate to you for her seeking another home." — 

Mrs. Charlton paused , and looked at Mr. Morton ; but that 
gentleman sat with his fine eyes bent upon the ground, without 
any movement of lip, nostril, or eye-brow indicating what was 
passing in his mind ; and she then went on in an easy natural tone, 
saying, ** I argued against this arrangement; but he still adhered 
to it, though he was somewhat shaken before he died, bat that 
lamentable event was so sudden that he had not time to make the 
better arrangements which I believe he proposed, and, therefore, 
of course, we must abide by those that exist." 

** Certainly, my dear Madam," replied Morton, '*and may 
I now ask what it is that you think those arrangements imply?" 

Now was the tug of war. It was the most important event of 
all those campaigns which Mrs. Charlton had carried on againsl 
poverty in which she was originally born. She had hitholo b^ea 
a very successful general, but this was her Waterloo, aad At felt 
all the weight of the occasion. Nevertheless she would aol by tha 
pause of one moment suffer Mr. Morton to aee that die wis ca^ 
eulating. It was her wish to impress him with the idea thai all 
had been settled long before between her and Mr. Chariton » aad 
she replied in an instant, **My dear husband's wish was tluit If 
Louisa married such an arrangement should be made as.lo saoare 
tor me one-half of the property, for which reason he plaead the 
whole at my disposal if she married without my consent." 

Morton had well nigh laughed. The murder was out, the whala 
scheme developed; but he restrained himself, and deaMiMW, 
'Ay/V oif dear Madam, la ihera an^ YnAxskf^tva^'oxBi ^t ^Ua la- 
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tentioD of Mr. Chariton, any document by which the matter may 
be defined?" 

*'No, Sir, no!" answered the lady, beginning to grow angry 
as to his coolness, and her cheek becoming somewhat flushed 
with a vague perception that he saw through her; ** there is no 
memorandum— there is no document. But, surely, Mr. Morton ," 
she added, in a less sharptone, ** you can trust to my word." 

'* Oh ! undoubtedly," replied Morton ; ^' but it would be much 
more satisfactory to me, my dear lady, to have something tangible 
to satisfy certain principles which I have within the last three days 
announced so distinctly that I fear I could not retreat from them 
without such written proofe of Mr. Charlton's intentions." 

The lady was in a state of high consternation and anger. She 
had expected no such opposition; but what could she do? Her 
own case was urgent ; money she must have ; she had always cal-o 
culated upon having it; and even delay would be ruinous. In these 
clrcomstances she lost her usual caution, exposing her game more 
and more. *'Such as I have stated were Mr. Charlton's intentions," 
she replied ; *'bot I do not say, Mr.Morton, that I am by any means 
disposed to exact the complete fulfilment of his wishes. A third 
of the property, fairly estimated , is all that I expect; but that I 
think I have a right to demand." 

**Mj dear Madam," replied Morton, in the same quiet tone, 
^'according to your own showing, you have a right to demand half; 
and all I require is, that the fact of Mr. Charlton's intentions 
sbosld be so clearly shown as to justify me in acceding, having, as 
I said, within these three days distinctly expressed an opinion on 
the subjecty which I cannot retract." 

**Withio these three days!" eiclaimed Mrs. Charlton, her 
cheek growing very red; ^'to whom, 8ir — who has a right to 
meddle with these matters but myself?" 

'*To your own son, my dearMadaro,"answered her companion. 
'*It U DOW necessary to inform you that Mr. Alfred Latimer, with 
a gang of not very respectable gentlemen whom he employed, was 
the person to carry me off from Mallington, and that his object 
was 10 drive a bargain with me to pay himcerlaVn \Vio\i&vqAv^^'^^'^ 
on »/ msrHage wHb Mbs Charlton. He a\so ViWV^^ >^^\ "1^^ 
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would have something of Ihis kind to propose ; but I told him dis- 
tinctly, and at once , that I would never make a matter of mer* 
chandise of Miss Charlton's hand , nor be any party to any such 
transaction ; that I would wed her with all that her father left her, 
or with none, and therefore" — 

''Then, then" — cried Mrs. Charlton, with fury flashing from 
her eyes — but before she could finish the sentence Wilkinson, 
the footman , entered the room with a note upon a salver, saying, 
" Soames, the constable, brought this , Ma'am , and he is waiting 
to see you." 

Mrs. Charlton took the note, and was twisting it round her 
fingers; but the man added, *'He says it 's very immediate, 
Ma'am, and very important." 

His mistress tore it open , and read. At the first words a 
malicious and triumphant smile crossed her angry countenance, 
and at the end she rose and hurried out of the room ; while Mor- 
ton, supposing their conference ended , passed through the side 
door into the breakfast-room in search of Louisa. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

''Can you tell me where I shall find Miss Charlton?" de- 
manded Morton , as he entered the dining-room , and saw Mrs. 
Windsor*s head looking in at the opposite door.^ 

** She is in the little drawing-room, Sir," answered the hoose- 
keeper; ''but I was looking for you. Sir -<- 1 beg pardon for the 
liberty. I have something very particular to say to you , if yoo 
would be good enough to allow me five minutes' conversation." 

"Very willingly, Mrs. Windsor," answered Morton, moving 
towards the door, '^and I shall be happy to do anything I can for 
you, but I feat if you desire any conversation with me, yon most 
come down to the inn, as , in consequence of something that has 
just passed , I do not propose to trespass upon Mrs. Charlton's 
hospitality any longer. At present I must speak with Miss Charl- 
ton immediately." 

"I guess what has passed, Sir," answered Mrs. Windsor, 
with a grare face , ^* aud ^'isVi \ co^\4 Vlv(« s^^keo to yoa before. 
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as it was just about that I desired to say a word or two, for 
Mrs. Charlton has iu reality no more power over Miss Louisa , or 
her fortune either, than I have; and I do not like to see my poor 
young lady made unhappy. But by and by will do, if, as I 
suppose, you have refused her terms." 

While she had been speaking she had accompanied Mr. Mor- 
ton to the foot of the great stairs, as if to show him the way, 
though he knew it quite well ; but here he turned to gaze at her 
face, with a good deal of surprise in his own to find her apparently 
so well acquainted with the nature of Mrs. Charlton's conversation 
with himself. He had heard a good deal of the various uses of 
keyholes and crannies, but in the present instance it was evident 
thatMrs.Wiudsor had not employed such channels of information, 
or she would have known his answer, as well as Mrs. Charlton's 
demand , and consequently he was puzzled. But that was not a 
moment to find out a puzzle, and therefore merely saying '*I 
have," be began ascending the stairs. 

»*Pray hold firm, Sir," continued Mrs. Windsor, *'for she has 
no power at all, as I will show you, whenever you have a moment's 
leisura;" and thus saying, she dropped a low and respectful 
curtsey and retired. 

Morton, on his part, hurried on, and at once entered the little 
drawing-room, where he found his fair Louisa gazing out of the 
window, with the vacant look of deep and aniious thought, for 
she was well aware that what was taking place below while she was 
left alone was matter deeply affecting her own peace. She sprang 
to meet him, however, as soon as she saw him, and we must 
forgive Morton ifbe took one embrace, ay, and one kiss. 

'* Listen, dearest," he said, *'for we may be interrupted in a 
moment — I shall have to leave this house very soon. She wishes 
to make a matter of merchandise of your hand. I will consent to 
no such thing. It shall never be said I bought my Louisa. She 
has , she says , and so says your poor father's will , the power of 
depriving you of all he left if you marry without her consent, and 
for thittt consent she demands half your property. So be it — 
Louisa is to me a treasure which makes all other wealth valueless. 
I can settle upon you enough to compensate for what you lose. 
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Will you , dear one , will you make this sacrifice for me ; and be 
mine even at the risk of losing all that is now your own?" 

**0h , Morton ! " cried Louisa sadly , 'Mt is you that will lose 
what you had a right to eipect." 

'* I win all that I desire if I win you , Louisa , " answered Mor- 
ton. *'Do you consent? — Will you be mine at any risk?" 

**Atany, at every risk I will/' replied Louisa earnestly, '^aod 
try to compensate by my love and gratitude for such noble conduct. 
But what must I do, Morton, if" — 

*'Go down as soon as possible to Dr. Western's /' answered 
Morton, before she could finish her question. *'Take up yoar 
abode with him and Mrs. Evelyn till you can be mine. He is yoar 
guardian, and his house is your proper place of refuge, dearest — 
some one is coming. . Will you promise me to do so?" 

* 'I will, Edmond," she said, * 'I will; nothing shall stop me, 
for I feel that after all this , the house where I have spent so many 
happy and so many unhappy hours would almost be unendurable." 

Almost as she spoke Mrs. Charlton entered the room ; but the 
expression of that lady's countenance was so peculiar that it 
deserves a word or two for itself. There was still a touch of anger 
about it, but subdued and quieted , while a slight smile mingled 
an air of triumph with the biiterness of the expression, as if she 
had suddenly gained some advantage over an enemy. Her brow 
was slightly contracted , her lips close and drawn into good order, 
a very tolerable glow in her cheeks , and an expansion about the 
nostril, as if she struggled to keep down her emotions, whatever 
they were. Her tone, too, when she spoke was cold and decided, 
though with an affectation of perfect ease, which showed the effort 
a little too plainly. 

'^ So , " she said somewhat sarcastically , *' you are coosaltiog 
about it. Have you made up your minds yet?" 

''You are mistaken, my dear Madam," answered Morton; 
''we are not consulting upon it at all, and as to my mind, it is 
perfectly made up." 

" Well, I have been thinkiuf^ ot ovh^t v.hiuc!B>" said Mrs.^harl- 
too, "and we can talk o! that allemax4& ^ ^V^xWwXi^'MftMnMrv. 
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seated, Mr. Morton. You hate heard, I suppose, of 
happened in our neighbourhood?" 
indeed/' answered her guest ; ** I hate heard of nothing 
lary, except what has happened to myself within this last 
ree days." 

?ords would bear two interpretations, but Mrs. Charlton 
at irritable frame of mind in which persons always choose 
t and most offensive meaning that can be mttaehed to 
that is said to them , and consequently she immediately 
I to think ihatMorton referred to her own conduct towards 
Oh, yes," she answered, ''there has been something 
f extraordinary and very horrible happened last nighL I 
fou must have known it — Mallington Hall was broken 
! door of the plate room forced open , and everything it 
1 carried off." 

>n was considerably moved. His brow contracted , his 
L a little heated , and his eye flashed. ** This is too bad," 

*'lbis is really too bad." 
(, indeed," answered Mrs. Charlton coolly; '* but that is 
The worst yet remains to be told. However, the villains 
t are not likely to escape. They are pretty well known, I 

and means have been taken for their immediate ap- 
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m very glad to hear it," answered Morton; **for the 
tutrages that have lately taken place in this neighbourhood 
It there are some desperate characters down here who 
have been in prison long ago." 

ite right, my dear Sir — quite right," replied Mrs. Cbarl- 
»ping her eye fixed upon his face. *' The principal person 
d is a certain lawyer's clerk , who robbed his employer 
e ago and absconded. There have been bills stuck up all 
e place regarding him. Have you seen them , Mr. Mor- 

! — about that unfortunate fellow, Wilkins," replied 
leman to whom she spoke. *' But if he be suspected of a 
last night an error has been committed, as I ba^if^a to 
/ he was aot in this neighbourhood.** 
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**Are joa acquainted with him, then, Mr. Morton?" de- 
manded the lady, in the quietest possible tone. 

** 1 have seen him several times at Mr. Quatterly's /' answered 
Morton, carelessly: *'but I know that he could not have done 
this that is attributed to him, as he was not here." 

*'0h, then, you know Mr. Quatterly?" rejoined the Lady, 
with a smile. 

'* Extremely well," was Morton's reply; though he began to 
i>e a little surprised at Mrs. Charlton's tone. *'Mr. Quatterly is 
my own solicitor, and the money stolen happened to be my own." 

^^Indeed!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. *'Then it has not 
reached you." 

*'0h, yes, ithas!" answered Morton. ** Mr. Quatterly, of 
coarse, made it good to me." 

*'Ahem!'' said the lady; but Louisa, who by long and sad 
experience knew more of her step-dame than even Morton did — 
though he, considering the length of their acquaintance, had 
acquired an extraoidinary insight into her character — saw very 
well that there was something kept back , which she expected to 
produce at last with great effect, according to her own purposes, 
and she demanded, *' What is there more? You said that the 
worst remained to be told." 

"Yes, indeed!" answered Mrs. Charlton; ''the worst does 
remain to be told , and a horrible story it is. It seems that an 
attempt was made upon the house some time ago ; and that ever 
since poor Edmonds, the park-keeper r~ as good a creature as 
ever lived — You know him, Mr. Morton, I think, for you 've 
often been seen talking with him, they tell me?" 

"I know him very well. Madam," answered Morton; *'a 
hi|[hly respectable and honest man. What of him?" 

Mrs. Charlton paused for a moment, with a somewhat pmzled 
look; but then she answered, ''Ever since that last attempt it 
seems poor Edmonds has slept in the house to protect it. The 
villains, whoever they were, must have made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with all the particulars, must have known all the 
rooms and passages — and it i^ a difficult house , too — so they 
could have been no common burglars. However, they made their 
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way in by picking the lock of a back door; and what were all their 
proceediogs within we , of course , cannot yet teil ; bot the result 
was clear enough , when some of the people forced their way in 
this morning." 

She paused for a moment ; and it was evident, both to Morton 
and to Louisa , that for some purpose of her own she was drawing 
her story out to as great a length as possible. As Mrs. Charlton's 
purposes, however, were not always the most transparent, neither 
the lover nor the young Lady could make out what they were ; and 
Morton, who was somewhat anxious to get at the facts , inquired 
eagerly, *'But what was that result, my dear Madam? It is that 
we principally desire to hear.'' 

"Why, that poor Edmonds was murdered,'* answered Mrs. 
Charlton. "He was found lying on his bed, shot through the 
head." 

Both Louisa and her lover turned as pale as death. " Good 
God I " exclaimed Morton, starting up, "I must go down and see 
about it. This is horrible, indeed!" 

"Stay a moment, Mr. Morton," said Mrs. Charlton; "we 
have, you know, some business to settle, and, as I hate talking 
frequently upon disagreeable subjects, we had belter settle it at 
once." 

"As far as I am concerned," answered Morton, somewhat 
abruptly, "the whole business is settled already. I think you 
could not mistake my meaning, my dear lady. We must both 
take our own course in this matter." 

"Yet a moment," said the mistress of the house, beckoning 
him towards a window. "Louisa, you need not go; this business 
concerns you, too. Mr. Morton, you are in a dangerous situation, 
which will become more or less so according to your conduct 
to me." 

"My dear Madam, you are pleased to be enigmatical," an- 
swered Morton, indignation beginning to master him. "Will you 
have the goodness to explain yourself clearly, for, standing here 
comfortably upon the carpet of the drawing-room of Mallington 
House , I do not see how I can be in a dangerous situation at all." 

Mrs* Charlton's fair round cheek flushed, and she answered "I 
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will eipUio myself clelrly. It is supposed , my dear Sir, that the 
name jou have been pleased to assume in this place is not yonr 
real one." A slight smile eame OTer Morton's face , and the lady 
went on, *^ I see 1 am right; but it is moreover suspected — mind, 
I don't say that it is so — that your name is more like Wilkins than 
Morton. Do you deny it ? " 

Morton paused for an instant, and then answered coolly, gi- 
Yiog a glance of his eye to Louisa as he did so, ** Perhaps it is , my 
dear Madam." 

Louisa, sad and distressed as she was, could not refrain from 
a smile; and Mrs. Charlton thought, as she observed the whole, 
**Then she has known it all the time. 'Pon my word, this is too 
bad ! What creatures girls are in these days ! " 

She went on aloud, however, to say** This is not all, Mr. 
Morton , or Mr. Wilkins — you are strongly suspected , as I in- 
sinuated before , of having some share in this dark deed at Mal- 
lington Hall. — Mind , I don't say that it is so , but I tell you that 
I have the power of confirming those suspicions in a very strange 
manner." She spoke sternly and resolutely, fixing her eye upon 
him as if she would have searched his soul. 

**Pooh, pooh! " exclaimed Morton, with bis Up curling. '*This 
is carrying the matter too far." 

**Well, Sir," saidjifrs. Charlton, pointing with her finger 
through the window down the hill , up which was seen coming at 
considerable speed a gentleman on horseback followed by a 
servant. ** You have two minutes to decide upon what I propose lo 
yon, and not more. What do you say?" 

** Exactly what I said before," answered Morton, eoolly; '*and 
allow me to add , Madam , that Mrs. Charlton does not raise her- 
self in my opinion by being ready, for a sum of money, to give the 
hand of her husband's daughter to a man whom she believes to he 
a swindler, and suspects of being a murderer." 

'* I will have revenge , at least ," muttered Mrs. Charlton ; and 
then, raising her voice, she exclaimed, **Soames, Soames! 
come in." 

Louisa bad been gazing down u^ou the caq^t as Sf she had 
Ifeea siadyiog the gay flowers w'lVh nViVtYk Vx. 'fi^^ tA^«t^\\MX v^V 
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denly a look of horror and consteroatioD more deep and intense by 
far than even that with which she had heard the news of poor Ed- 
monds's murder, overspread her countenance^ as if some startling 
and dreadful fact had suddenly presented itself to her mind, and 
starting forward, she caught Mrs. Charlton's arm, exclaiming, 
** Stay , stay — for Heaven's sake , stay ! You do not know what 
you are doing. You are destroying yourself." 

But as she spoke the constable entered the room , and Mrs. 
Charlton cried at once , *'Take him in charge , Soames." 

*' What is the matter, dearest Louisa?" asked Morton in a tone 
of surprise, without taking any notice of the constable. ^*You 
cannot suppose for a moment" — 

**0h, no, no!" cried Louisa wringing her hands, '^ but I fear 
she will bring down destruction on her own head." 

'*I am the best judge of my own acts. Miss Charlton," said the 
lady. ''Take him in charge, Soames. He owns that his name is 
Wilkins , and not Morton." 

'*No, no, no!" exclaimed Morton , laughing. ** Not exactly 
that, as Miss Charlton can bear witness. I said more like it, my 
dear Madam. This is a very serious business," he continued, 
"and yet, pushed to this extremity, I cannot but feel that it be- 
comes, in some degree, a jest." 

'*You will Ond it no jest, I suspect," replied Mrs. Charlton, 
not a little puxzled and embarrassed by Mr. Morton's demeanour, 
and only the more angry from a vague apprehension that she had 
already suffered rage and disappointment to carry her beyond the 
bounds of prudence; ** however, the matter is not in my hands, 
but in that of the law , and it must deal with the case as it may be 
judged expedient — Louisa , you maj as well retire , for Mr. Mid- 
dleton must be already at the door, and the examination of this 
person will probably be proceeded with here. Such scenes are not 
fit for young ladies." 

''You will excuse me, Madam," replied Louisa. ''I shall 
certainly remain here. No place can be more fit for me than by the 
side of my future husband , when a false, I might call it a ridicu- 
lous accusation is brought against him." 

"Ob, ob! 80 bold?" said Mrs. ChatUoii*, ^^\i^V\Vvi^^^«^- 
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stood you long, young lady. Neverlheless , it is as well , perhaps, 
that it should be so, and that you should stay to witness what takes 
place regarding the man of your choice." 

'*There can be nothing to witness, Madam, that I am afraid 
of," replied Louisa , but even while she was speaking, the door 
opened and Mr. Middieton was announced. The constable had 
been talking for some moments to Mr. Morton, towards whom he 
had advanced when called upon by Mrs. Chariton , and , as soon 
as the magistrate had entered the room , he spoke a few words to 
the servant in a low tone, to which the man replied **I 'li send 
down directly." Harry Soames nodded his head, and then re- 
turned quickly to the side of Mr. Morton, towards whom be 
seemed inclined to testify every sort of respect. 

The air of Mr. Middieton was very grand and important indeed. 
He felt that he was a man of consequence — that his bosom was 
the temple of justice, and that J. P. was written on his forehead, 
or ought to be. With a self-satisfied smile and an active air, he 
crossed the room to shake hands with Mrs. Charlton , and would 
probably have conferred the same honour upon Louisa had she not 
drawn a step back at his approach, and answered his salutation 
with a curtsey. Not meeting with due reverence in that quarter, he 
again turned to Mrs. Charlton , and conversed with her for a few 
minutes in a low voice, and then, observing that Miss Charlton 
and her lover were speaking together, though all that passed be- 
tween them consisted of a few words , he exclaimed , in a highly 
authoritative tone, '*No conversing with the prisoner. Constable, 
see that nothing of this kind takes place." 

^^Then I am to consider myself as a prisoner, Sir?" demanded 
Morton , addressing the magistrate. 

*'Most assuredly!" answered Mr. Middieton , with a look of 
cold scorn. 

"On what charge, and on whose authority?" asked the younger 
gentleman. 

** Qn the charge of fraud , robbery, and murder 1 " replied Mr. 
Middieton ; *' and on my authority." 

His tone was intended to be vev^ laconic and decided , but 
Morloa persevered. "May I bt|^ \o Vwo^ ^V^i\\.\'i\s;rv\s3^^'t. 
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charge," he next inquired. *^0r coarse you do not act without 
information." 

**0h, no!" answered the magistrate ; " I act upon very good 
information. You are in custody on suspicion, my good young 
man. You m\\ hear more by and by." 

** I wish I could venture to call you a good old one," answered 
Morton; *'but, at all events, let me call to your remembrance 
that a person should always be looked upon as innocent till he is 
proved guilty, and that it is sometimes inconvenient to forget that 
you are a gentleman or that another is so , as you may have occa- 
sion afterwards to repent it." 

** What, Sir! do you venture to threaten me. Sir?" exclaimed 
Air. Middleton in fury; ''to threaten a magistrate in the execution 
of his duly!" 

**Ohdear, no!" replied Morton calmly; ''I do not threaten 
you at all , Mr. Middleton. I only wish to call you back to a sense 
of propriety. I beg leave to say, Sir, that I am not your good 
young man; for I am either your very bad young man indeed , or 
not your young man at all." 

**This is foolish nonsense," replied the worthy gentleman; 
^' but we shall soon have Sir Simon Upplestone here, and we can 
proceed to business on the spot. If you will have the kindness to 
let us use one of your drawing-rooms, Mrs. Charlton, I do not see 
why we should adjourn at all. Or we can go to the library, which, 
perhaps , will be more out of your way." 

*' Oh dear, no!" answered Mrs. Charlton ; 'Met it be here, by 
all means. There stands a young lady who declares she will be 
present the whole time; and I rather imagine that I shall be 
forced to submit to examination as a witness." 

Mr. Middleton raised his eyebrows at the announcement of 
Louisa's intention, and looked surprised at Mrs. Charlton's hint 
of her own testimony being important; but after a few moments' 
private conversation with that lady, he seemed still more sur- 
prised, and turning round, exclaimed aloud, *'Is it possible? 
The whole seems so clear that we might, I think , commit him for 
trial at once — but here is Sir Simon, 1 aup^Q^e. '^\\ft\AS»\A ^v 
wJibhiiDf I wonder f* 
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The last obsenratioos of worthy Mr. Middleton were produced 
by the sound of steps and voices coming up the stairs ; but he was 
surprised, when the door opened, to see not only his friend Sir 
Simon Upplestone, but Dr. Western and another gentleman, with 
two or three persons of an inferior class, standing at the top of the 
staircase. The first who entered was the baronet, and without no- 
ticing Mrs. Charlton , or any one else in the room , he advanced 
straight towards his brother magistrate , and then said in a loud 
whisper, '* I am afraid there has been a great mistake here, Mid- 
dleton. You 've been in too great a hurry." 

*' Not a bit, Sir Simon , not a bit," replied Mr. Middleton , in 
a determined tone. *' You are not acquainted with all the circum- 
stances , my good friend." 

**Nor you either, Middleton," answered the other. '*The 
prisoner is in custody, and the case must be investigated imme- 
diately." 

While he was speaking Dr. Western walked slowly into the 
room , with a grave brow , and an eipression both of pain and in- 
dignation on his countenance , and advancing at once to Morton, 
by whose side Louisa was still standing, be shook hands witli them 
both , and then turning towards the other magistrates , demanded 
aloud, '* What is all this folly, Mr. Middleton?" 

'*Hush , hush ," said Morton in a low tone. ** Let the whole 
thing proceed , my dear friend. I wish particularly to see that 
worthy lady play her game out." 

*'She does not know what she is doing," said Louisa sadly. 
* * She does not know what she is doing." 

In the meantime Mr. Middleton was answering Dr. Weslera's 
question in an authoritative and a somewhat sarcastic tone , say- 
ing, '*The folly, my reverend friend, happens to be no folly at 
all. A strong — an exceedingly strong case of suspicion has been 
made out against that gentleman standing there as accessory, if 
not prmcipal, in the robbery of Maliington Hall , and the murder 
of poor Edmonds, the late earl's park-keeper; and since I baTe 
come here this morning, additional evidence has been tendered 
which must, I think , place his guilt beyond all manner of doabt^ 
and require his immediate committal to the county gaoL Ian glad 
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of the assisUoce of my two brother jastices , but if they hid not 
been present I should have taken the responsibility upon myself." 

A clear merry laugh rang through the room , and a good round 
voice exclaimed , *^Ay ! if ifs and ands were pots and pans, there 
would be no work for the tinkers. How do you do, my dear Sir?— 
how do you do? You seem to have had a pleasant time of it since 
we parted yesterday evening ; but it 's a long laoe.that has never a 
turning, and when the cat 's away the mice will play. As it seems 
clear we are to have larks for supper, I may as well get rid of my 
knife and fork;" and Mr. Quatterly, after having shaken hands 
with Morton , and given a gay sparkling glance from his face to 
that of Louisa Charlton, murmuring to himself, ** Devilish pretty! 
devilish pretty!" pulled out of his pocket a note book, a pencil, 
and some papers, folded up and tied together with red tape. 

At the same time Dr. Western was advancing to speak with the 
other magistrates, and Mrs. Charlton, who were gathered together 
in a group on the opposite side of the room ; but Morton at this 
moment took a step forward, and said aloud, *^ My dear Dr. Wes- 
tern, you must hear me for a moment. This business cannot, and 
most not be stopped ; a very serious and horrible charge, perfectly 
nnfloanded as you well know, has been brought against me this 
morning, together with half a dozen other minor insiouations, 
partly proceeding from malice, and partly from stupidity, origi- 
nating, I have no doubt, amongst the gossips of this little town, 
and fostered under the kind care of that lady and that gentleman," 
and he pointed to Mrs. Charlton, and Mr. Middleton. ** These 
charges and insiouations must at once be thoroughly and accu- 
rately Investigated. Upon this I insist, and I have to beg you, my 
dear Sir, and also my friend here on the left, not to bring forward 
any one particular to prove to the persons concerned the absurdity 
of the accusation, till all the charges themselves are fairly stated, 
and the evidence upon which they are grounded , adduced. I 
would rather, if it were necessary, sleep a night In prison , than 
that the whole of the bosiness should not be made quite clear, and 
the conduct of those who take part in it be fully exposed." 

Morton's coolness, and the determined tone in which he spoke 
—the whole conduct of Dr. Western towards him — the presence. 
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and the merrimeDt of Mr. Quatterly, who, though his name had 
not yet been aDDouDced, was evidently no ordinary man — all 
struck and somewhat confounded both Mrs. Charlton and Mr. 
Middleton. The former somewhat regretting, perhaps, that she 
had gone so far, but with not a particle less venom in her heart 
than she had felt before, was only anxious to show a fair face to 
the world, and to prove that she was moved by none but the best 
of feelings, even whilst she pursued her own objects most 
virulently, and consequently in the sweetest possible tone she 
said, *' The gentleman does me great injustice in supposing that I 
have fostered any slanders against him. I am sure Mr. Morton has 
no occasion to say that I have treated him with anything but un- 
varying kindness and hospitality ever since he first came intoMal- 
lington — too much so, indeed, I fear, from all that now appears, 
and from the undutiful conduct of that young lady, who seems to 
entertain the idea that any treatment of a step-mother is justifiable 
and right." 

Mr. Middleton, who had heard Mrs. Charlton even with im- 
patience, did not suffer Morton to reply; but, anxious to get a 
little farther insight into the business before he went on , he said 
aloud, though in a somewhat less pompous tone than before, '*The 
case, the young gentleman says, must have full investigation. It 
is quite right that it should ; but what he himself suggested, I 
think, would be the right course — namely, to remand him till to- 
morrow morning, at eleven, when the whole evidence ean be gone 
into, and the case fully examined." 

* 'Against that I most decidedly protest," said Dr. Western. 
'*Mr. Morton proposed no such thing. He merely said that he 
would rather submit to a night's imprisonment than that the matter 
should not be made clear; but I will not consent to any such 
coarse, when it can be made clear in five minutes." 

*'But, my dear Sir, you are not the only magistrate preseDt,** 
said Mr. Middleton ; **and if the majority vote for remanding the 
prisoner, I think it must be done — what do you say. Sir Simon?" 

But Sir Simon was already tired of the business, filled with 

ma ay doubts as to whether Ihe^ had not all got into a scrapo, and 

ntber anxious to see the unTa\e\VVii% ol ^^ ^^^« ^^^ ^Qbeo^i^tc^ 
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answered bluffly, ^^ Why, you know, Middleton, the fox-hounds 
meet at Burnley to-morrow, and that 's twelve miles off, so I shall 
vote for going on to-day to a •certainty." 

1' A cogent and irrefutable argument!" exclaimed Mr. Quat- 
terly, rubbing his small fat white hands with gr^at internal satis- 
faction at the various considerations of country justice.. *' Sir, I 
congratulate you upon such a high and equitable view of the case ; 
but will you allow me to remind you all that the proceedings of the 
worshipful body here present have hitherto been somewhat ir- 
regular, more resembling those of a corporation committee, or of 
a meeting of the various partners in a bankrupt bank , than of a 
body of gentlemen exercising high magisterial functions. Here 
are accused and witnesses, and magistrates and constables, 
and gentlemen and ladies — quot tot et omnes — all mixed up 
together in the same drawing-room, in a very indiscriminate 
manner, while some nine or ten other young ladies, who, lam 
told, are also witnesses, are assembled at the door, enjoying the 
benefit of our desultory conversation. Now, if this room is to be 
converted into a justice-room , and it is not your pleasure to ad- 
journ to a more fitting place" -^ 

*'I think that would be much the best plan," said Mr. 
Middleton. 

But Mrs. Charlton, who liked to fight her battle upon her own 
ground, strongly objected ; and both Dr. Western and Sir Simon 
Upplestone, each for their own several reasons, were also op- 
posed to such a step. 

'^Well, then," continued Mr. Quatterly, whose peculiarities 
gained for him considerable attention , though as yet no one but 
Morton and Dr. Western knew who he was — '' Well, then, since 
it is to be a justice-room, you had better draw that sofa«>table 
across the other side. Each justice can have an arm-chair , and 
then there will be one left for the clerk, who, by the way, bad 
better be sent for. There are but two footstools, but, I dare say, 
another can be brought from another room; the witnesses had 
better be removed till they are needed ; and if there is another 
drawing-room, as I take it, on that side, the^ CMi ^^m^xxsiXi^ 
tbojse foJdiog doors, Thas the whole proceed\i\% c.Mi\^^ ^^tA^o^o^*^^ 

TAe SUp'Mot/ier. IJ. \\^ 
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in the most delicate and lady-like manner possible, and, ^rhatever 
it may be in reality, it will have the appearance of justice, at 
least." 

Mr. Middleton was not so obtuse as to be blind to the fact that 
Mr. Quatterly was quietly laughing at them all ; and he asked, 
in an angry tone, **And pray, Sir, who are you, who come 
here, quite a stranger, to set us all to rights or to wrongs, as the 
case may be?" 

'* A ?ery humble indifidual, your worship," replied Mr. Quat- 
terly, with a low bow, and a quiet smile; **but, I believe, an 
honest man, though I have had everything in the way of temptation 
against me, being a magistrate, a lawyer, and, moreover — sad 
to say — the managing governor of several charities. I was called 
to the bar, good lack ! now more than forty years ago ; but find- 
ing briefs few, and money likely to be scanty in that branch of the 
profession, for the pure lucre of gain — like Tommy Tucker, who 
turned a Turk for twopence — I stripped off my gown, and became 
an attorney. Thus, Sir, I have the honour of presenting myself 
to your worship as Timothy Quatterly, attorney-at-law, by some 
persons termed Esquire, and a J. P. for the county of Herts. 
That, present by your permission , I appear to watch these pro- 
ceedings on the part of my client here." 

Mr. Middleton and Mrs. Charlton were both somewhat dis- 
tressed in mind. One step had been taken to knock their founda- 
tion from below them. Mr. Morton was not Mr. Wilkins — that 
was evident. He was a man of some consequence, too, ap- 
parently, for he kept an attorney ; and, as a consequence, he was 
more likely to be fool than knave. Mrs. Charlton asked for a glass 
of cold water, and spoke a few words to Mr. Middleton, to which 
Mr. Middleton replied in as low a lone as her own, ''Why, after 
all, you know, my dear Madam, many rich men commit great 
crimes, and we have instances of peers themselves being hanged 
for murder." 

''True, true," said Mrs. Charlton, in a whisper; *<and the 
proofs I can bring forward would convict any man." 

*'I may be permitted to observe,"- said Mr. Quatterly, in a 
dry tone, **that it is not usual for magistrates to whisper with 
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witnesses, in which capacity I understand that lady is about to 
appear." 

*'Nor for witnesses to whisper with prisoners," said Mr. 
Middleton, pointing towards Louisa and Morton, w^ho still stood 
side by side, and were speaking together somewhat eagerly, not- 
withstanding the injunction to prevent such communication w^hich 
the magistrate had laid upon the constable. 

"Is that lady about to be a witness?" demanded Mr. Quat- 
terly ; ** I wasn't aware of the fact." 

"I am afraid it will be absolutely necessary, Sir," replied 
Louisa, '' though I could much wish to avoid it." 

"For or against the prisoner, Madam?" demanded the 
solicitor. 

"Oh, for him to be sure!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton ; "there 
can be no doubt of that ! " 

"Then all the witnesses had better retire, or all the T?itnesse8 
had better be admitted," said Mr. Quatterly. "We can't make 
meal of one and malt of the other, you know, gentlemen." 

" We have sent for our clerk, Sir ;" said Sir Simon Upplestone ; 
"' and we shall act by his opinion." 

" A capital thing to get a man who has an opinion ," said Mr. 
Quatterly rubbing his hands again, "I didn't know there were any in 
the county — except our friend, Mr. Higginthorp," he continued, 
turning towards Morton, and then looking to Dr. Western. "He, 
indeed, has an opinion, and a very decided one." 

The moment after, Mr. Skinner appeared, and looked round 
the room with some surprise and amazement. His affections 
seemed to be rather divided , and his mind bewildered by the 
variety of persons he saw and the variety of positions in which they 
had placed themselves. His eyes fell first, however, upon the 
group consisting of Louisa, Mr. Morton, and the constable, with 
Mr. Quatterly a step before them , as an outpost in advance of 
their camp ; and, taking a step forward in that direction, he bowed 
low to the young lady, and still more low and reverently to the 
young gentleman. Mr. Quatterly, however, shook bands Tvith 
him, saying, "Ah, Skinner! how do yon do? These gentlemen 
are in a mess, I think;" and then, as he saw his fellow solicitor 
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raise his eyes to the group on the opposite side of the room, where 
Sir Simon Upplestone, Mrs. Charlton, and Mr. Middleton stood 
together, with Dr. Western a little thrown out from the main body, 
be added, '* There, Skinner, go across Tom Tickler's ground, 
and tell their worships what they 're to do, for they^ don't know." 

Mr. Skinner accordingly crossed over; and, after a brief con- 
sultation with the magistrates, decided that it was better all the 
witnesses should be admitted. It was their usual custom in that 
part of the county, he said, as it was merely a preparatory investi- 
gation, and truth might be generally better obtained by giving 
general publicity in this stage of the proceedings. Mr. Quatterly 
did not object, though he shook his head as if he had some doubts 
of the soundness of the doctrine ; and the door having been opened, 
a mixed multitude entered, consisting of gamekeepers, gardeners, 
housekeepers, housemaids, Mr. Gibbs, and Miss Mathilda Mar- 
tin. Mrs. Charlton, however, was somewhat surprised to see her 
friend Mrs. Windsor come in with the rest, and also Mrs. Wind- 
sor's still-room maid, a pretty little girl of about seventeen or 
eighteen, who, under the peculiar protection of the housekeeper, 
slept in a little bed closet off her own room. 

'* What do you want here, Windsor?" said Mrs. Charlton in 
a sharp key. 

*'To give my evidence, Ma'am," said Mrs. Windsor, re- 
spectfully. 

''Your evidence!" exclaimed her mistress. *'You can know 
nothing about it." 

*'I think I do, Ma'am," rejoined the housekeeper, drily. 

In the meantime the chairs and tables were arranged, under 
the direction of Mr. Skinner, very much in the way that Mr. Quat- 
terly bad proposed. The magistrate's clerk however, contented 
himself with an ordinary chair, and, greatly to Mrs. Charlton's sur- 
prise and disgust, placed the fourth arm-chair for Mr.Morton with 
his own hands close to the table, and opposite to the one which he 
himself was about to occupy, while the magistrates were arranged 
on the other side. Pens, ink, and paper having been procured, 
the clerk seated t and Dr. Western, as the senior magistrate, 
placed la the chair — thewituesses &Tt8kt\^^^> %vca^ vft.v\i^\ v^xsa 
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standing, towards the sides of the room, — the ioYestigation com- 
menced with some degree of regularity. But as this investigation 
is a great and momentous affair, much too important to our tale to 
be treated of at the fag end of a chapter, we shall ask the reader's 
kind permission to reserve it for another which shall be devoted 
entirely to itself. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Dr. Western looked around the circle; and then, with a 
glance at Mr. Quatterly, though his heart was very sad — for he 
was one of those true Christians who mourn over the crimes of 
their fellow-creatures — he could not forbear a faint smile at what 
he regarded as one of the most absurd farces he had ever seen 
played. Mr. Quatterly caught his eye and laughed merrily, rub- 
bing his small fat white hands as if it were the best jok& in the 
world ; for he was more accustomed to such scenes , and had so 
long given up the hope of mending human beings that he thought 
he had a right to be amused at their follies, whether solemn or gay. 

** Let them go on ! Let them go on," said the worthy solicitor, 
with a nod to the clergyman; **even in a farce truths will come 
out unexpectedly." 

Neither of them knew what serious truths were likely to come 
out; but Mr. Middleton and especially Mrs. Charlton , were both 
nettled at Dr. Western's smile and Mr. Quatterly's laugh — sur- 
prised , indeed , and somewhat apprehensive that they were not 
quite right, but more angry than either, and resolved to go 
on in this course only the more vehemently, in order to prove 
that they had good cause for suspicions, however unjust those 
suspicions might prove in the end. Mrs. Charlton, it is trne, 
was actuated by very different feelings from the worthy justice; 
for as she found that she could not gain her original purpose 
with Mr. Morton , she was resolved to have revenge ; and being, 
as we have shown , subject to much more severe internal com- 
motions than her calm and sweet exterior usually suffered to 
appear, she would have given one ofhwo^w^t^VV^^VxV^VwA^ 
to have seen ber iateijr-cherished gncsl\\Wi^ti%\i^V8kfe\k^^Vt^^fi^ 
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any piece of timber that was coDYenient. As she had do power, 
however , to act , it was Mr. MiddletoD who began. 

*'I think I had better read," said the worthy magistrate, *' the 
notes I have taken of the state of Mallington Hall and the adjacent 
premises when I examined them this morning, on receiving in- 
formation of the crime that was committed there last night." 

"By all means/' answered Dr. Western ; *' I am as yet nearly 
ignorant of the whole circumstances." 

**That is clear," said Mr. Middleton, with a somewhat sar- 
castic smile; and he then proceeded to read from a little note- 
book the memoranda which he had taken on the spot, comment- 
ing , as he went , with that sort of routine of common places, 
which is a wonderful engine for obtaining a reputation for sagacity 
— with the vulgar. Dr. Western listened with horror and grief, 
coYering his eyes with his hands, as if unwilling that all he felt 
should appear; and the whole court, if it could be so called, heard 
the facts in deep silence, the recital being well calculated to waken 
deep and painful feelings even in the low and callous. 

After detailing the appearance of the rooms below and above, 
and giving an account of the position of the body of poor Edmonds, 
and the circumstances in which it had been found, as well as the 
footmarks apparent in the stable-yard , Mr. Middleton proceeded 
to read the depositions of the housekeeper and the housemaid, 
and to state all that he had heard from poor Edmonds's son, and 
from the people who had 6rst effected an entrance into the house 
that morning. When he had done this, and, as he termed it, 
carried the case to that point , he paused and looked round with 
the consciousness of having made a very neat and compact state- 
ment, deserving of some credit. 

Mr. Quatterly, however, stepped in to prevent him enjoying 
his self-satisfaction too long. <*Well, Sir," he said, «' and how 
does that affect the gentleman before you? " 

** You shall hear in a few minutes. Sir," answered Mr. Mid- 
dleton , solemnly raising himself from his chair, and looking over 
the table at Morton's feet; **yoa must have remarked that the 
footsteps which were traced in the yard were of three distinct sizes. 
One Yery large and long, one somewhat smaller, and one ytrf 
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small aDd neat, precisely what is usually called a geutlemao't 
footstep." 

«'Well, Sir," said Mr. Quatterly, **wbat of that?" But 
Mr. Middletoo did not choose to take any notice of the solicitor, 
and went on to say , addressing Dr. Western, *' You will see here, 
my dear Sir, the deposition of one Gibbs, taken by myself and 
Sir Simon Upplestone on the seventeenth of this month , by which- 
it appears that on the very night when Mallington Hall was before 
attempted , and one of the windows forced , the notorious Jack 
Williams was seen in the park in earnest conversation with this 
very Mr. Morton — in Mallington Park, I say, where neither of 
them had any right to be at that hour, except for illegal purposes." 

Morton smiled, and Mr. Quatterly, as usual, rubbed his 
bands , saying *' A new dictum in law , I think — that men have a 
right to be in another man's park for illegal purposes. However, 
my dear Sir, Ideny the whole position, and beg that, before you 
assume that Mr. Morton had no right to be there , you will prove 
it; whether you do or not, I '11 prove the contrary." 

**Howso, Sir," demanded Mr. Middleton, growing furious. 

**By and by, by and by," said Mr. Quatterly, nodding his 
head; **letus have the whole case first. Pray, read the deposi- 
tion , Dr. Western, for, as the warrant I see is dated on that day, 
it may be of consequence." 

Dr. Western put on his spectacles, and read, smiling when 
he came to the assertion that his young friend was known by ano- 
ther name than that of Morton, and saying, as a commentary, 
''I am well aware of that fact; and am afraid I must plead guilty 
to being an accessory." 

When he had gone on ro the end , Mr. Middleton proceeded, 
explaining to his brother magistrates what bad taken place, but very 
much in the tone of a public accuser, rather than that of a justice 
of the peace. **It is proved by numerous witnesses," he con- 
tinued, 'Uhat this gentleman, whoever he may be, was con- 
stantly seen hanging about Mallington Park, and Mallington Hall 
— that he obtained admission more than once into the house, and 
examined it most curiously — that he made himself acquainted 
with the habits of the people upon the estate , and learned at what 
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time they were least upon their guard. It was also proved 
be proved, that he absented himself from Mallington witl 
apparent cause, or giving any notice of his departure, J 
morning of Saturday till the morning of Sunday, in which 
the robbery and murder were committed. We have seen 
criminals who committed the act must have been well ace 
with the house , and must have gained information of all ti 
proceedings of the servants ; that one set of footmarks v 
and neat — very like those which would be left by the pi 
feet; and that he has been seen consorting by night, and 
thought himself unobserved , with some of the most d 
characters in the county. Now, I must say, and must c( 
and he thumped the table with his fist, **that there is ] 
sufficient before us to send the case to a jury, even if th 
no other evidence to be produced , which I am informed 
and evidence of a very important character too." 

*'I've-8een an innocent man hanged upon less/' i 
Quatterly drily, and Louisa Charlton started and looked at 
a moment with tears and surprise. 

The lady of the house had sat while all this was going 
her arm thrown over the back of her chair , her two pn 
feet extended , and her bead drooping a little forward , 
air of studied but graceful attention. Slight , very slight, 
tions of what was passing in her mind floated over her coui 
from time to time; but now, when Mr. Middleton turned 
her, saying *' Mrs Charlton, I think — ," she rose anda 
towards the table with a melancholy and reluctant air, 
very little evidence to give , Sir," she said, '* myself; an 
all know what kindness and attention I have shown to Mr. 
and what esteem, and, I may say regard, lonceenterti 
him , you will easily conceive how painful that evidence i 
especially as it is confirmatory of the worst suspicions 
entertained. Mr. Morton has been , as Mr. Middleton si 
sent from my house, where he was on a visit, from i 
morning till this morning at about a quarter to ten — at le 
wss the Rrst ti'ine I saw him , Ihovi^K I am afraid there 
proof oi bis liaving been in lYie Vio\x%^ ^wi\^\xs\^ ^ ^v 
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kQO\>]edge. Just before I met him coming up the stairs , and ap- 
parently freshly arrived , I ^as called out of the drawing-room by 
the upper housemaid , who informed me that she had found in 
Mr. Morton's room, wrapped up in a bundle, and thrust under 
the drawers, a sort of carman's frock , stained with blood, and a 
jacket in the same condition, with a good deal ofmud and dirt 
upon it , but having the whole sleeve still wet with gore. Not 
having heard, at the time, of the barbarous murder of poor 
Edmonds, and never dreaming that there was any one in my house 
who would commit such an act, I took no particular notice, but 
said that it must be some accident, and ordered her to leave the 
things where she found them. She is here present and can give 
her own testimony. These blood-stained clothes are , I suppose, 
where they were first discovered." 

^'Yes, Ma'am," said the housemaid , dropping a courtsey. 

'*The bloody-minded villain!" murmured Miss Mathilda 
Martin, giving a look of horror at Morton, whose face certainly 
testified some astonishment. 

''A pretty iTltle concatenation," said Mr. Quatterly. **Pray,~ 
Sir, let us have the things down. You can take the evidence of 
the housemaid while they are being brought. 

Mrs. Charlton immediately ordered one of the men servants to 
go up and fetch the bundle, describing where it was to be found, 
and laying particular stress upon the words **In Mr. Morton's 



room." 



The housemaid was then called upon for her testimony, and 
fully confirmed Mrs. Charlton's account, adding that she had 
found the marks of some dirty footsteps up the stairs that morning. 
She was just concluding when the servant returned with the bundle, 
which was speedily spread out upon the table. 

''Look to Miss Charlton ," cried Dr. Western , <*she is going 
to faint." 

''No!" said Louisa, rising; ''buti wish to give my evidence, 
terrible as it is." 

"Stop a little, my dear," said Mr. Quatterly, patting her 
gently on the hand. "Do not alarm yourseU*, l\i\s V\\\ TiJ\\»^\!Q».^^ 
dear, " 
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*< Not without dreadfal consequences," said Louisa, taliiDg 
her seat again , and covering her eyes with her hand. 

Each of the magistrates examined the frock and jacket care- 
fully; and then Mr. Middleton, rising, said in a solemn and 
pompous tone, ** Sir Simon, I think this is quite sufficient , and 
that we are not only justified, but called upon by our duty to 
commit the prisoner for trial ; is it not so. Dr. Western?" 

*'0h dear) no!'' answered the clergyman; "we can do no 
such thing , for I happen to know that it is utterly impossible that 
Mr. Morton can have had any share in this transaction." 

Mrs. Charlton fixed her beautiful blue eyes upon him, with not 
the sweetest expression in the world, and Mr. Quatteriy, ad- 
vancing a step,temarked, *'You are in a mighty hurry, worshipful 
Sir. I should have thought it was to-day that the fox-hounds were 
to meet. One story is very good till another is told, and, by your 
good leaves, you must now hear that other. You have made a 
very good story of it, and I must say that a capital special pleider 
was spoiled when nature turned you into a country squire; \Nit 
now we will proceed in order, if you please, for you have made 
various assumptions, and thrown out various insinuations, of 
which I must clear the case." 

*' I beg , Sir , that you would treat the court with respect," ex- 
claimed Mr. Middleton, half rising. 

'* With the most profound," said Mr. Quatteriy, **as deep as 
a draw-well, though not, perhaps, quite so clear. We will ad- 
mit almost all your premises; but strip them, if you please, of 
your deductions. In the first place, the prisoner, for reasons of 
his own , did choose , in coming down here, to assume a name dif-' 
ferent from that by which he usually goes , though still one that he 
has a right to, for his name is Edmund Morton, as I can testify. 
In the next place , he was seen — at least I have no doubt that such 
was the case — in Mallington Park , speaking with that very noto- 
rious person. Jack Williams , who is, I am happy to tell you, now 
in custody. I have no doubt , either, that their conversation was 
earnest, nay, perhaps very vehement; but, as to your assump- 
UoD ibat neither of them had any ri^ht there , that I have before 
denied, aad do still deny." 
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*'UpoD what grounds, Sir/' demanded Mr. Middleton, be- 
ginning to Gnd his ideas getting a little confused. 

*'Upon the best of all possible grounds /' answered Mr. Quat- 
terly, ''as you shall hear. Jack Williams perhaps had no right 
there — I am not aware that he had. It is not in evidence, and yet 
it might be so , for if Mr. Morton invited him he had a right, and 
therefore your assumption in his case is as unwarranted as in the 
other. But in regard to Mr. Morton I not only contend that he had 
aright; but that nobody on earth , let his condition , state, rank, 
or calling be what they may, had so good a right to be inMallington 
Park, at any hour of the day or night which unto him might seem 
expedient; for, who can have so good a title to walk in a park — 
Mallington Park or any other — as the owner thereof?*' 

**What!" exclaimed Mr. Middleton , *'has Mr. Morton pur- 
chased the park? I did not know it could be sold." 

** You have got a capital case of circumstantial evidence," con- 
tinued Mr. Quatterly, enjoying the evident consternation and sur- 
prise of the profound magistrate, ''and now I will tell you what 
you were going to commit a man for. For breaking into his own 
house, robbing his own plate-room, and shooting his own 
park-keeper. All these circumstances are very probable ! Reason 
and likelihood goes with them. But stay a minute — don't be in 
a hurry , either on one side or the other. We will have the whole 
matter clear before we have done with it, if you please. You shall 
have full evidence that the gentleman now before you is the pro- 
prietor of Mallington Park , of Mallington Hall , and of everything 
that it contains, and that the poor man who lost his life there was 
his servant, and had been receiving wages from him for some time." 

*'I told you, you were going too fast, Middleton," whispered 
Sir Simon Upplestone across Dr. Western. 

"Pish," cried Mr. Middleton, in a high state of excitement, 
and Mr. Quatterly went on, saying '*As to Mr. Morton's absence 
from this place from Saturday morning till Monday morning, that 
can be easily accounted for. But it may be sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose to show where that gentleman was at the time the 
murder was committed. Now , up to the boat o( Vi^\l-^^%x%>«s^^ 
o'clock, be was, with myself and Dr. Wcstetn , «X \Xi^ ^vexwi^^^'^ 
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iwo and twenty miles from MalliDgton ; he then set ofif iD a hi 
post-chaise, and a dark night, intending, I believe, to sleep he 
but the chaise unfortunately broke down some seven miles fr 
this place , about ten o'clock. He reached a public-house , cal 
the Hand-in-Hand , about four miles off, towards eleven, i 
remained there till this morning, at about half-past eight, wl 
he left it , to walk hither , without ever quitting the house in 
interval. It may seem to the sagacity of your worships somew 
extraordinary that I should come here so well prepared to n 
this case; and as justice is a very suspicious person , and to p 
out from under her bandage, just to see that nobody is playing 
a trick , this fact must be explained also. The truth , then , 
that as Dr. Western and myself were driving over hither from 
town of — , we came upon Mr. Morton's post-chaise, with 
aile broken , and one of the wheels off, and with a man doing 
best to pull it further to pieces for the purpose of mending it. ' 
post-boy who drove it was in the act of giving him instruction! 
that effect, and by him we were informed that the late tenant of 
vehicle had the night before gone on to the Hand-in-Hand , tw< 
three miles further, and, stoppingthere to water the horses, 
had a full , true , and particular account from the landlady of 
arrival and departure of her guest, for whom we enquired. Tb 
sits Dr. Western , who can corroborate my evidence. 
Dr. Western bowed his head and said "Entirely." 
*^And now," continued Mr. Quatterly; but Mr. Middleton 
terrupted him , beginning to find that he was in what is usu 
termed the wrong box. ** Oh ! " he exclaimed , ** if all these 
cumstances can be so clearly explained , the great weight of sui 
cion is removed ; but still it would be satisfactory to all partif 
the whole were cleared up, and, perhaps, Mr. Morton will 
sign the cause of his meeting with Williams , who is certainly 
fit society for a gentleman of properly." 

"That is very easily explained, Sir," replied Morton. " It i 

be in your recollection , and certainly is in Dr. Western's, th 

was knocked down upon the common here , and on that occasi< 

lost a pocket-book, conta\u\u^ VVi« ^^nl^cateof my grandfath 

marriage, and various olhet papers ol t^ti'sv^^xiJciX^ VcK^w\»ass 
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sent for a Bow-street officer from London, and offered a reward for 
the recovery of the papers. We found that the parties who pos^ 
sessed them comprehended their value , and thought that I might 
be induced to give a much larger sum for them than I had offered. 
They opened a communication with me to that effect, and a place 
of meeting was appointed, first in Wenlock Wood, and subse- 
quently in Mallington Park. I went to the rendezvous , as agreed 
upon alone, and not having been able to come to satisfactory terms 
with the man Williams, the person who met me there, I was 
walking back again, when I saw somebody scampering off , who, 
it now seems, was the worthy gentleman with his Fragrant Balm of 
Trinidad. Such is the plain state of the case , as there are several 
persons here who know ; and if there be anything else that requires 
explanation, it must be given, as the whole of this matter had 
better be cleared up at once , especially the placing of these bloody 
clothes in the room which I lately occupied , for I should wish to 
be quite sure that malice had no part in such a proceeding." 

'<0h! hush, hush," said a faint voice behind him. 

But Mr. Middleton replied , without attending to those sounds. 
'*That is just what I was going to observe, Sir," he said, *Mt is 
very necessary that that fact should be explained. It seems clear 
to mc that these clothes on which the blood is not yet dry, as you 
perceive , must have belonged to the person who committed the 
crime. Now, how came they in this house? How came they in 
that room ? That is the question. Soames , you had better call 
all the servants up , and let my man and Sir Simon's aid you, with 
any persons you can collect near, to ensure that nobody quits the 
house without permission." 

Mrs. Charlton displayed at this moment a considerable degree 
of agitation. Whether it was that her emotion proceeded from 
disappointed rage , or that some faint shadow of the truth crossed 
her mind , or that she felt apprehensive that any of her servants 
should have been implicated in so horrible a deed , I cannot tell ; . 
bat, certain it is, that she moved about with a certain sort of 
nervous uneasiness in her chair, and seemed twice as if she was 
about to speak. She did not do so, however, and it was ^t , Q>9A\r- 
lerlf who proceeded as soon as the magisVTate YvaA Aotk^ . *^ Tc^wt^ 
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are one or two other qnestions, in the first place, I shoald like to 
establish /' he said; ^'as the charge has been made against Mr. 
Morton , it is necessary to trace his whole coarse , and therefore I 
wish to question some of the servants , if you have no objection, 
gentlemen." 

<*None whatever," said Sir Simon Upplestone." 

** Not in the least /' replied Mr. Middleton , courteously. 

** I would fain know, then/' continued Mr. Quatterly, **who 
it was that let this gentleman in this morning?" 

*'I did, Sir;" answered the man Wilkinson, stepping for- 
ward. 

**At what hour was that?" demanded Mr. Quatterly. 

*'It might be half-past nine, or a quarter to ten;" was the 
servant's reply. 

**What did Mr. Morton then do?" enquired Mr. Quatterly. 
' ^*He walked straight up stairs towards the drawing-room," 
answered Wilkinson , ** and met my mistress at the drawing-room 
door." 

*' Tou are quite sure that he did not go up to his room?" said 
Mr. Quatterly. 

** Quite sure ," replied the servant , ** for I heard him speak to 
my mistress immediately, and saw them go into the drawing-room 
together." 

'^I will only remark," proceeded the solicitor, ''that, from 
the lady's evidence, these articles were found before she met Mr. 
Morton. I will now ask , however, whether any one saw that gen- 
tleman in the house , or about the house , before he was admitted 
by the footman?" 

There was a complete silence ; and he went on , ''Then , now, 
Mr. What's-your-name, which door did Mr. Morton come in by? 
There are more doors than one to the house , I suppose." 

''He came inl>y the great gates, Sir;" answered the man. 
'' The bell rang , and I opened the door of the house , and went oat 
to let him in." 

'*Tben he was actually without the garden-wall when you first 
saw Aim/' said Mr. Quatterly. 
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Wilkinson assented, and the lawyer went on, *^Was the 
house-door locked , or open ? " 

*'It was locked when I got up, Sir," said the housemaid; 
*' but I opened it to sweep out the hall." 

'* Well , then , my pretty girl ," continued the solicitor, ** since 
you are upon your legs , I '11 ask you a question or two, with their 
worships* leave. You said just now that you had found dirty foot- 
marks up the stairs. When did you make that discovery?" 

* ' When first I got up , Sir ," said the girl ; * ' as soon as I had 
taken down the shutters off the glass-door into the garden I saw 
them directly — first upon the mat, and then upon the stairs , and 
upon the oil-cloth , too , for that matter." 

'*Then they began at the glass-door going into the garden," 
said Mr. Quatterly, ** and went up stairs. How far could you trace 
them?" 

* ' Why , as far as Mr. Alfred's room ," replied the girl. 

''Oh!" exclaimed Mr. Quatterly, and Dr. Western suddenly 
raised his head with a look of horror and consternation. 

*'Were the marks plain there?" demanded the solicitor, still 
addressing the housemaid. 

*' There was a piece of mud and some gravel stones," replied 
the girl ; * ' but they were not so plain as below." 

** Could you track them any further?" was the solicitor's neit 
question. 

** I didn't remark them ," she said. 

'*Did you go into that room?" demanded Mr. Quatterly. 

* ' No , Sir ," replied the girl ; *' I had all the lower part of the 
house to do first; and when I went up after our breakfast I first 
went to Mr. Morton's room , to open the windows there. It lies at 
the other end of the passage , you know." 

**No, I don't know," answered Mr. Quatterly. ''What may 
be the distance?" 

"Oh, not ten steps," answered the girl. "Mr. Alfred's is 
just over Miss Louisa's room, and the other is down two doors 
beyond." 

' ' Was the glass-door open or shut? " inquired Mr . Q.xj*N\fc\\v 

"II was locked, bat not bolted ," saVd the Vio\i%^tGA\^« 
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• *'I bolted it last Dight with my own hands/' observed the 
buller» who had entered the room, with the cook and several other 
servants, a minute or two before ; bat Mr. Quatterly went on, stilJ 
addressing the housemaid, ** Were you up first in the house?" he 
demanded. 

**No, Sir," replied the girl, beginning to get a little be- 
wildered. **I think Mrs. Windsor and the still-room maid were 
down before me." 

*' We were," said Mrs. Windsor, **and I found the door un- 
locked , and locked it till the men got up. I have got more to say, 
when it is wanted ; but I think my young lady can tell more than 
any of us." 

Mr. Quatterly looked from the housekeeper to Louisa; but 
Miss Charlton's eyes were fixed upon her step-mother , who sat 
opposite , fixed and immoveable as a statue , with her face pale and 
her head bent down. There was a pause for a moment , and then 
Louisa rose , and with somewhat trembling steps advancing to the 
table , spoke across the table to Dr. Western in a low tone , *' You 
had better take her away," she said; '*you had better take her 
away." 

The worthy rector instantly rose, and going round to Mrs. 
Charlton , he said , ** I think it would be best for you to retire , my 
dear lady. Tou are not well. This is too much for you." 

But Mrs. Charlton, instantly raised her head quickly, and 
sharply exclaiming, *'No! It 's all false ; but Til hear it all , I'll 
hear it all." 

*'Be advised ," said Dr. Western , in a tender tone. 

'*No, I will not," she cried; *'I understand it all — Goon, 
go on ," and Dr. Western retiring from her side , resumed his seat. 
Louisa had by this time retired to the chair where she had been 
sitting , and stood trembling beside it with a face very pale , and 
her lips almost bloodless. 

** You said you had evidence to give , my dear," said Mr. Quat- 
terly; ** Will you give it now, or shall I examine this good lady 
first?" 

Louisa hesitated, but Mrs. Charlton exclaimed vehemently, *'I 
demand that one should be sent out ot vYi^ xo^tci ^ ^V^^ W^ ^ther 
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speaks. They ^ill frame their stories one upoQ the other, I dare 
say, if they have not done it already." 

Louisa said nothing, but moved towards the door. Mrs. 
Windsor, however, replied, *' I havn't spoken to Miss Charlton 
to-day , Ma*am — not a word — and have only to tell the truth, 
though I am afraid what I am going to say may offend her." 

**TelJ the truth, Mrs. Windsor," said Louisa, turning at the 
d9or, ''whatever it may be — your so doing will give me no offence, 
be assured." 

*'A pretty scene!" cried Mrs. Charlton, with a look of con- 
tempt. 

''Now, Ma'am, what have you to depose?" said Sir Simon 
Upplcstone, who was getting heartily tired of the affair, and 
wished it over. 

"Why, merely this, Sir," said Mrs. Windsor. ''Last night 
as I was lying awake in bed I heard somebody walking in the 
garden. My room is at the far corner just over Mr. Morton's. I 
can't tell what o'clock it was , for I had gone to sleep for a short' 
time when I first laid down ; but it could not be very late , for the 
moon was still far up. However, thinking that it might be some- 
body that wanted to rob the house, I got up and went to the 
window, and there I saw a man below on the gravel walk, who 
seemed to thr4>w some stones up towards Miss Charlton's room. 
He then called out, but not very loud, 'Louisa, Louisa,' which 
is her name. He then seemed to make signs to her to open the 
window, ^nd presently I could plainly bere it (brown up. After 
that , he asked her to come down and open the door , for he would 
come in. After that, I could hear Miss Charlton say she would call 
one of the servants to let him in; but he answered not to do so on 
any account; but to come down herself, and he spoke sharply and 
angrily to her; after which she told him to wait a minute and she 
would. He seemed very careful to tell her not to wake any one, 
saying that he did not wish it to be known that he was there. After 
waiting a minute or two , I could plainly hear the door below un- 
chained , unbolted , and unlocked ; and the minute after a foot 
coming quickly up the stairs, stopped at Mr. Latimer's door ^ %xvd 
went in. It did not come as far as Idr • HotU^dl % y^^t& ^^^ •% ^'^ 

TAe Step-Mother, li, Vb 



after aboat two minutes I heard it come along the passage » and 
some ooe opened the door of Mr. Morton's room, which is jost be- 
low mine — the bed-room , not the dressing-room , I mean." 

**Ay, it was in the bed-room , under the drawers , I found the 
things/' said the housemaid. 

** Whoever it was did not stay there a minute/' continued Mrs. 
Windsor, **and then went back and down stairs. He seemed to 
stop a minute at Miss Louisa's door , and then went down and o^t 
into the garden. As soon as I heard the garden door shut I went 
back to the window again , and I saw the same man go along the 
gravel walk, and take the first turning to the left towards the wall. 
I could see him quite plain , for the night was clear." 

She paused, and Mr. Quatterly inquired, '*Did you ever see 
him before?" 

**Yes, often," replied Mrs. Windsor, in a firm but solemn 
tone. 

'^Do you see him now?" demanded Mr. Quatterly. 

'*No," replied Mrs. Windsor, filing her eyes full upon 
Morton. 

** Was he the man before you?" asked Mr. Quatterly again. 

*' Certainly not/' answered the housekeeper. 

*' Then that is all I have to do with the affair ," rejoined the so- 
licitor, taking a step back. 

**Then who do you really think it was?" demanded Mr. Mid- 
dleton. 

**I think and fully believe/' replied Mrs. Windsor, "that it 
was Mr. Alfred Latimer. His person , perhaps I could not swear 
to, for when first he came he seemed strangely disguised; and 
thouglv, when he went away, he was differently dressed, his back 
was towards me ; but his voice I could swear to anywhere , and be 
called Miss Charlton, sister, too, which he sometimes did 
when — " 

*'Liar and hussy!" cried Mrs. Charlton, starting up an( 
stamping her foot; but Mr. Middleton, whose views were- now al 
together changed, exclaimed, ''We must not have anything < 
this kind. Madam. The case mast be investigated fully. Sht 
we call ia Miss Charlton?'* 
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*^I think you bad better first enquire bow the person was 
dressed /' said Mr. Quatterly, *'and also call in the gardener, for 
footsteps must have been remarked." 

All the magistrates assented to this course; and in regard to 
the apparel of the person she bad seen , Mrs. Windsor replied, 
^'That when first she saw him, be was dressed in a carman's frock, 
such as that which lay on the table; but that, when be went away, 
he had on a dark coat such as Mr. Latimer usually wore." 

A pause ensued , not pleasant even to the somewhat obtuse 
Mr. Middleton , for be was one of those men of action who are un- 
commonly puzzled when they have nothing to talk about; and the 
presence of Mrs. Charlton was a burden upou all the other gentle- 
men present, who showed no inclination to speak themselves, or 
to indulge him by listening to anything he could say. Feeling 
strongly convinced that nothing which could transpire would be 
aught but painful to Mrs. Charlton's ears. Dr. Western resolved In 
charity, to make one more effort to induce her to retire ; but when 
he again approached her chair she repulsed him rudely and scorn- 
fully, and the good man sat down, grieved, but not offended. 

At length the gardener was brought in and questioned, and 
seeing the frowning countenance of his mistress, and the grave ex- 
pression upon every face around, be instantly became possessed 
by that truly English demon , the fear of committing himself, and 
sturdily resolved to know nothing. Mr. Middleton, however, 
piqued himself on that art — the meanest of all forensic tricks — 
the art of cross-examination ; and as Mr. Quatterly rested satisfied 
with having cleared his client, and did not show any disposition to 
^assist or interfere, the worthy magistrate took the task upon 
himself. 

*' Pray , gardener," be said , ** what did you remark particular 
iu the garden this morning when you first came in." 

*' Nothing particular , Sir," replied the gardener steadily. 

'' Oh , of course," said Mr. Middleton , with a laugh ; '^from 
what I have seen of the garden , I know that you never look to any- 
thing but the cabbage-beds; but you can at least say whether you 
saw anything particular in them." 

* ' I look to every part of the garden " tc^\\t^^\v^TCk%». > \i«c\^^ 
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— ''cabbage-]>eds too; though the under-gardener has more to 
do with them; but I see that they are all right, morDing and 

evening." 

** We had better send for the under-gardener ," said Mr. Mid- 
dleton , aloud. * * We shall gain no information from this fellow ; 
he is clearly incompetent. You take no notice of the bowling- 
green or the gravel-walks , I suppose , my good man ; it 's the 
tinder-gardener who mows and rolls them , I suppose." 

**Much you know about it !" answered the gardener. **There 's 
no bowling-green here ; and as to the gravel walks, though he rolls 
them , I sees when they want rolling. Why , it is only within the 
last blessed half-hour that I ordered him to roll the gravel under 
the windows, and up the great straight walk , and the little serpen- 
tine, to take out the foot-marks." 

**Your own foot-marks?" said Mr. Middleton, in an indif- 
ferent tone. *'No one has been out in the garden but yourself and 
the man , I understand." 

** Some one has, since last night," said the gardener, ''that 
I can swear, for there were prints all the way along that were nei- 
ther mine nor his'n ; " and having been led thus far, the poor fel- 
low was soon driven to give an accurate description of the traces of 
Alfred Latimer's feet from the wall to the house and back again. 
He was then dismissed , with a warning neither to go near the foot- 
steps himself nor to suffer the under-gardener to roll them out if 
it were not done already; and then Louisa Charlton was summoned 
to give her evidence , Mr. Middleton merely observing upon the 
gardener's testimony, '* Exactly the same as those of the smaller 
prints at Mallington Hall." 

Louisa entered more calmly than she had departed. She was 
still very pale, and her steps still wavered. Her heart, too, sank, 
and she felt afraid that her voice would fail her when she came to 
speak ; but she had had time for thought, she had had time to ask 
herself what was her duty , and the voice within at once answered, 
''To tell the plain truth." It was a terrible thing indeed to bear 
any part in destroying one whose young years had been spent un- 
i)er the same roof with herself, who had been accustomed to call 
her sister, whom she had often aided and Yi«lt\ftM«d^ Car whose 
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wilfulness and vices she had often mourned, — but still she felt 
that she must not let such feelings take from her her truth ; and, 
though she resolved not to offer aught in evidence against him that 
was not drawn from her by questions, yet she vas determined to 
answer each question truly, without a shadow of turning. 

If, however, she expected to escape close questioning, she 
was mistaken ; for as soon as she entered, Dr. Western having first 
requested her to take a seat, Mr. Middleton proceeded to inter- 
rogate her in a way that left no opportunity of passing aught over 
in silence , taking as a text-book Mrs. Windsor's account ; and 
having gained the admission that some one had come under the 
w indow a little after twelve , had thrown up some pebbles agaiost 
it , and called her by name , he in plain terms directed her to state 
all that had occurred between that period and her retiring to rise. 
Louisa told all truly , but as succinctly as possible , often stopped 
and questioned as she went, and still giving true and straightfor- 
ward answers, till at length just as she was replying that Alfred 
Latimer was dressed when he came in a carman's frock — the very 
one, she believed, upon the table — Mrs. Charlton, seeing that the 
proofs against her unhappy son were all too clear, and thatin her 
own malignity and covetousness , she had been the person to 
bring them all to light, exclaimed almost with a shriek *^0h, 
treacherous girl ! ** and in a vain effort to reach the door fell faint- 
ing almost at Mr. Morton's feet. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

The fafnting of Mrs. Charlton caused , as may be supposed, 
a good deal of confusion in the little court of inquiry held in her 
back drawing-room ; and there were few who did not feel some 
degree of pity for her situation. Miss Mathilda Martin, indeed, 
muttered something about pride having a fall, and declared that 
she had always known how it .would be ; but sympathy was the 
prevailing feeling amongst the rest of those assembled, and Mor- 
ton himself raised her, and bore her to the sofa in the next room. 
Louisa stood by her, and, aided by the servants , used all the or- 
dinary means to recall-ber to coosciousii^ss*, \^>3\^V^\i^^\k^^«(?!^ 
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to revive , add good Mr. Nethcrsole , the surgeon , who had been 
sent for, appeared, Dr. Western, who had long before this acquired 
a deep insight into Mrs. Charlton's nature, took Louisa by the 
hand, saying, ** Come away, my love. You will still be wanted 
to give further evidence , and your presence here will only irri- 
tate her." 

Louisa was well aware that what he said was true, but yet 
she would fain have remained to proffer her services at least. 
Mr. Middleton, however, interfered, saying, ** Leave her with 
Mr. Nethersole , Miss Charlton , and let us return to business. We 
may want you , Nethersole , after you have done here ; so just step 
in when the lady has recovered." 

When once set forms of any kind are disarranged , it is a very 
difficult thing to get them into order again ; and bodies of men 
thrown by any little circumstance into confusion, are very like 
certain birds which were once very common in England, and are 
still occasionally seen in the less cultivated parts of the country. 
These are called ruffs and rees , and very beautiful and graceful 
birds they are; but they have the extraordinary habit that as soon 
as a flight has alighted each bird forn^s for itself a peculiar circle, 
and runs round therein upon its long legs with very great rapidity. 
As long as each keeps to its own district, aJl goes on as harmo- 
niously as in the planetary system ; but the moment that any one 
of them, either from accident, fright, carelessness, or that per- 
versity which is nearly as common amongst birds as amongst 
human beings, ventures into the circle of his neighbour, every- 
thing becomes confusion, and a general battle commences, during 
which hundreds of them are taken at a time. 

Now, the fainting of Mrs. Charlton, like one of the ruffs 
getting out of his place , threw magistrates , solicitors , constables, 
and witnesses all out of their orbits, and for at least a quarter of 
an hour after they had returned to the room, where the investir 
gation had been going on , a confused , desultory , gabbling con- 
versation took place, of which it is impossible to give any adequate 
description. Mr. Middleton talked in a loud voice withMr.Skinner 
ani^ Mr. Qualterly, the latter of whom treated him with various 
aarserjr rhymes, and sundry pims, U\\^t."Mi\^^\^VQti^^'s»\AlV\cia 
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slate of doubt as to whether he was mad , or laughing at him. 
Br. Western spoke in a low voice with Morton and Louisa; 
Mr. Soames, in very choice English , of its own particular kind, 
harangued the butler and footman ; and Miss Mathilda Martin ex- 
patiated to the female servants upon her own wisdom, wit, and 
discrimination, informing them that she had foreseen the whole 
affair , and told Mr. Middleton all about it, before it began — an 
assertion the truth of which the reader has had ihe means of dis- 
covering. She added sundry dry and pungent insinuations regard- 
ing Mrs. Charlton , which were not unpalatable to most of her 
hearers; for, strange to say, notwithstanding all her grace and 
sweetness, Mrs. Charlton was not very much loved and respected 
by any of her household. False money may deceive for a time; 
but keep it for a while in your pocket, and the gilding is sure to 
wear off. 

The only person who kept silence in the room was Mrs. Wind- 
sor, and she, as usual, looked quietly about her, and made up 
her mind as to what was to be done , listening to everybody with 
decent attention, and catching words and sentences here and- 
there , which were not intended for her ear. 

The first thing that had a tendency to give order to this chaos 
was the entrance of Mr. Nethersole; but even he, important per- 
sonage as he was, had to move through the crowd unattended to, 
till he called attention by saying, **Ahem ! Mr. Middleton. Ahem ! 
Sir Simon. Did you wish for my presence , gentlemen ? '* 

*'0h, yes, yes certainly," said Mr. Middleton; *' but really 
I think we had better take our places again.'' 

*'How did you leave Mrs. Charlton?" demanded Dr. Western, 
as the magistrates moved towards their seats. 

** Pretty well , pretty well ," replied the surgeon , with a mys- 
terious air. *'She seems in great grief, though; a slight dispo- 
sition to hysteria coming on, so I have administered a few drops 
of the fetid spirit ot ammonia, and shall follow it upby-and-by 
with some sulphuric aether. Poor dear lady, I have had her re- 
moved to her own room, and recommended the recumbent po- 
sition , as she seems in great grief." 

*'Is that a good remedy for griet, dot\.o\T* «.^^^'^i2t.^:ii:»x- 
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terly. ''I know that by the vulgar, the fruges consumere nalt, 
lying is considered a remedy for many e\ils, but I did not know it 
was for grief." 

Mr. Nethersole stared , and Dr. Western , with a melancholy 
shake of the head , and his eyes bent down , as if speaking to him- 
self more than to any one else , said , '* Well may she be grieved ! 
these are the effects of indulgence and neglect/' 

**Now let us to business/' said Mr. Middleton. ** There are 
one or two other questions , Miss Charlton , which I wish to ask 
you before we proceed with Mr. Nethersole's evidence. Be so kind 
as to take that seat again , and we shall soon have done. In the 
first place , are you quite sure and certain , beyond all doubt and 
dnbitation whatever, that the person to whom you gave admittance 
last night was absolutely and distinctly Mr. Alfred Latimer?" 

**I am but too certain , Sir," replied Louisa, in a low and sad, 
but clear tone. 

** It was quite dark at the time ," said Mr. Middleton , anxious 
to show his acumen ; ** the person you saw was disguised , that is 
to say, clothed in unusual apparel, if it was Mr. Latimer; the 
moon , at that time , must have been , I think , at the southern 
angle of the house, so as not to shine in at the door. Now, could 
you see his face so distinctly as to be able to swear that it was he." 

'^ I took one of the candles from my dressing-table," answered 
Louisa, **and he took it out of my hand at the door, so that I 
could not help seeing his face. Indeed , Sir, I should be but too 
willing to doubt, were it possible." 

*'DonH be frightened, my dear young lady, don*t be 
frightened," said Mr. Middleton; *^we only wish to make the 
whole matter quite clear, that is all. He took the candle from 
you , you say. Did he bring it back again to you when he went 
away?" I 

**He might bring it to my door perhaps,"! replied Louisa; 
*' but I would not let him in, for I was frightened a]t his appearance 
and manner, and at the time he had gone mad." jj 

*'Did he speak to you at the door of your rqMiiii my dear?'* 
asked Dr. Western. ^ 
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^*He spoke through the door," said Louisa^ **and bade dm 
tell no one that he had been here." 

**Now let the housemaid and the constable go up to Mr. Alfred 
Latimer's room, and examine two things — first, whether there 
is there a candlestick belonging to Miss Charlton's dressing* 
table. — I suppose you will know it, young woman?" 

**0h dear, yes, Sir," said the housemaid, *'it is quite dif- 
ferent from the others in the house." 

** And next let them see if they can trace the steps there ," con- 
tinued Mr. Middleton. ''Have you swept it out yet, young 
woman?" 

**No, your worship," replied the housemaid, **I have not 
been in it yet at all , because — " 

*VNever mind because," said Mr. Middleton; *' we don't want 
any becauses. Go away with the constable. Bring down an accu- 
rate report, Soames, of all that you see and find. — Now, Mr. Ne- 
thersole , we will take your evidence , if you please." 

Mr. Nethersole advanced, and Mr. Middleton proceeded to 
inquire whether he had visited the Hall and examined the body of 
poor Edmonds, the park-keeper. Having replied that he had, he 
was directed to state what remarks he had made , and what he sup- 
posed to be the cause of his death , though Mr. Quatterly justly 
' observed that this was evidence rather for the coroner's inquest 
than the magistrates. 

''I found a wound," he said, ^*in both sides of the head, 
which , from the appearance it presented was caused by a pistol- 
ball fired from the right side , where it cut the temporal artery and 
passed through the anterior lobe of the brain, finding exit on the 
right side , about two inches above the eyebrow." 

Sir Simon Upplestone had said nothing for some time, and he 
owned to himself that Mr. Middleton was the dominant spirit; but 
still he thought he ought to have his share of importance, and 
might as well ask a solemn question too, to throw light or darkness 
on the matter, as the case might be. ^*Pray, Mr. Nethersole," 
he said , **did you use any means of resuscitation?" 

There are some questions so utterly confoundiu^ V.\!A\.n.Vw^^Sx 
of the most iogeaious man on carlb cauuoV^iiA^x^^M^'^^^^'^^'^ 
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them , and Mr. IVethersole , Tvilh the most profoaod respect for the 
worthy barooet, and every desire to answer as fast as possible, 
could only stare in silence for a full minute , at being asked whe- 
ther he had attempted to restore a man to life who had been shot 
through and through the head nearly twelve hours before. 

** We have an authentic record/' said Mr. Qualterly, in a low 
yoice, **of a man having burnt his mouth by eating cold plum 
porridge, and of another man having bitten his own nose off, so 
that it is clear nothing is impossible; and therefore, whatever 
others may think, I hold the question to be a very sensible one." 

''My dear Sir, I can't jest upon the subject," said Morton, to 
whom the words were addressed. But, as Sir Simon Upplestone 
evidently waited for an answer, Mr. Nethersole at last made shift 
to say, ** Why, no. Sir Simon, I did not think it would be of any 
avail , for I never knew a man to recover with his brains blown 
out; andr besides, the poor fellow had been dead many hours, 
the limbs were quite rigid, so it could have answered no pur- 
pose." 

*'I think I would have tried something,'' said Sir Simon, 
sagely. 

Mr. Middleton contrived to occupy about five minutes more 
with questions of somewhat greater sagacity, but not much more 
pertinence; and at the end of that time the constable and the 
housemaid re-appeared. 

**Well, Soames, well," cried Mr. Middleton, "what have 
you discovered ? " 

**Why, I found this here candlestick, your worship," an- 
swered the constable, putting one down on the table. '* It 's burnt 
out in the socket, you see. Sir," and scattered all the wax about. 
**It was a-top of the drawers in Mr. Latimer's room. It might have 
set the house a-fire. Then , as to the footsteps , we traced two or 
three of them in straight from the door up to the drawers , and one 
of the drawers had been pulled open , for we saw the mark of a 
hand upon it, somewhat dirty, and not quite dry, and the same 
is on the candlestick, if you '11 look, and then on the floor, 
tumbled dowOj wilh the top off, was a hat-box, which the girl 
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says had a new hat in it yesrerday ; but the hat is gone now, how- 
soever ; and there were two finger-marks on the top/' 

*^Did you find any steps towards Mr. Morton*s room?" asked 
Mr. Middleton. 

*'Why, no, Sir," said the constable; ** but the girl says she 
swept the passage and the room. We found nothing particklar 
there , though I went over it, just to see underneath the drawers, 
where the bundle had been stowed away ; the carpet was somewhat 
bloody — not much , just a scratch of blood , like ; but that shows 
that the job couldn't have been long done, or the things would 
have been dry." 

'* Very true, very true," said Mr. Middleton ; and , turning to 
Morton, he said, '^I think, Sir, the evidence given clears you 
of all suspicion." 

*'Then you *11 have the goodness to dismiss the warrant," said 
Mr. Quatterly. 

**I think we ought to have evidence," said Sir Simon Upple- 
stone, '*that the gentleman is really the proprietor of Mallington 
Hall , for on that rests a great deal of the matter." 

**Not a whit," replied Mr. Quatterly. <'If he had no other 
property than a mortgage on the moon there is not one suspicious 
circumstance against him. But the evidence you shall have — the 
evidence you shall have. There is your own clerk , a very respect- 
able solicitor, whom you all know. He can testify to the fact." 

**I beg leave to depose ," said Mr. Skinner, rising and speak- 
ing with due deliberation, ''that this gentleman, commonly called 
and known by, in these parts, the name of Mr. Morton, is the un- 
doubted proprietor of Mallington Hall, and the Mallington Park 
estate , together with all the goods, chattels, household furniture, 
books, pictures, plate, and appurtenances therein contained , or 
belonging thereto;" and down be sat, having said exactly what he 
thought sufficient, and not one word more. 

Sir Simon Upplestone was frustrated; for, if truth must be 
told, a certain very ticklish propensity, easily excited in human 
beings , and called curiosity, was the true motive of the question 
he had put. He wanted to know, in short, who Mr. Morton was, 
and what, and all about him ; and Mr. Quatterly saw through and 
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through him as if he had been a piece of rock crystal. Not seeing, 
however, any new (Channel open for further inquiries, at least 
publicly, he determined , as the only probable chance of getting 
information, to cross-examine Mr. Skinner in private upon the 
very first opportunity, and consented that the warrant against 
Mr. Morton should be discharged forthwith. 

'* And now, Dr. Western," said Mr. Quatterly, '* I think, my 
very reverend friend, that it will be expedient for you to inform 
your worshipful brethren of the facts which came to our know- 
ledge this morning regarding two worthy gentlemen named Tho- 
mas Brown and John Williams, and also in regard to another 
personage called Mr. Alfred Latimer, against whom a slight case 
of suspicion has been made out this morning. Your worships will 
remark that I say slight; because it is very slight indeed, and 
though from the temper of the court it is evident that the young 
gentleman does not appear in a very favourable light, yet it must 
be recollected that nothing has been proved against him what- 
soever as yet; but that he entered his own mother's house clan- 
destinely and in disguise on the same night that this unhappy 
event occurred. The disguise, however, might have been assumed 
from a thousand different causes; the clandestine mode of his 
coming might be accounted for in various ways; and the blood 
which was found upon the clothes supposed to be cast off by him 
may be that of a hare , of a rabbit, or a barn-door fowl, for aught 
we know to the contrary." 

*'There, my dear," he continued, turning to Louisa, **go 
and tell that to your step-mother, it may be some comfort to her; 
and as for yourself, your white face and trembling hand shows 
that you have had quite enough of this business already." 

Louisa felt that it was indeed, as he said , and rose to depart, 
and Morton very naturally accompanied her for a short time from 
the room — not, indeed, that he had the slightest intention of 
visiting Mrs. Charlton , as he was well aware that in the existing 
state of that lady's mind his presence was not likely to be pecu- 
liarly agreeable to her. It might be , though I will not pretend to 
say that it was, that Morton wished to have a few minutes' conver- 
sation with a person who was very dear to him ; but at all e?eots I 
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shall beg leave to take advantage of their absence to detail the 
events to which Mr. Quatterly referred — not exactly in Dr. Wes- 
tern's own words, which were somewhat prolix, from the necessity 
of explaining to his brother magistrates many particulars with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

When last we left Dr. Western and worthy Mr. Quatterly, pre- 
vious to bringing them suddenly and unexpectedly to Mallington, 
where they have been acting and speaking throughout the last 
three chapters, they were standing before the small gate of the 
church of St. Stephen theMarlyr, in the town of — quod verm 
dicitur non est. They were left there , too , to their own specu- 
lations; for, as may be remembered, the excellent constable, 
Mr. Higginthorp , had set off with almost superhuman velocity, to 
take hold of the collar of Jack Williams. Now, Mr. Higginthorp 
was a strong man — a very strong man indeed , considering his 
peculiar conformation, but that conformation gave him a tendency 
to topple over when any strong force was applied to the superior 
extremity of his person , which he was conscious of; and though 
it was as difficult to make Mr. Higginthorp let go his hold when 
once be had taken it, as a bull-dog or a shark, yet a sudden 
wrench , such as might be caused by a knock-down blow, some- 
times had slipped a fustian jacket out of his fingers ; and , there- 
fore, when he saw his lean confederate coming slowly down the 
next street as he crossed it like a steam-engine , he made him a 
sharp sign to follow , resolved '^ to make assurance double sure, 
and take a bond of fate," though he would take no bail but leg 
bail of Jack Williams. 

Neddy — for we know the sub-constable by no other nam&«-- 
was quick at taking a hint, and he followed not so rapidly, indeed, 
as Mr. Higginthorp ran , but with considerable speed , so that he 
had entered the main street of the town , and could see clear into 
the marketplace when his superior bad reached the latter. He 
there saw bis superior slacken his pace , advance quietly behind 
two personages who were just turning into the door of the chief 
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ion , and suddenly seize the shorter of the two by the collar of his 
coat. The person whom he thus grasped, without more ado, 
turned round and instantly struck the constable a blow between 
the eyes, which overset his bulk, and down Mr. Higginthorp 
went ; but so firm was his grasp of the stout cloth , that down went 
Jack Williams upon him , and fixed like a vice tightly screwed, the 
constable held on with his right hand, while with his left, rolling 
over and tumbling in the kennel , he contrived with quiet and per- 
tinacious resolution to extract from the wide open pocket of his 
coat a pair of iron handcuffs , which , with marvellous dexterity he 
essayed to slip over the wrists of his destined prey even in the 
midst of the fierce struggle that was going on between them. At 
the same time he shouted loud and strong, **Help in the king's 
name. I calls upon all good men to aid and abet me in getting 
seizure of this here felon ! " 

The landlord of the inn had retired into his domicile some five 
minutes before, after taking a draught of the morning air at the 
door, to get his breakfast; and one of the waiters and a helper in 
the stable, who had been standing under the arch, and saw the 
commencement of the affray, having no vocation for aiding con- 
stables, retreated immediately. But a stout shopkeeper of the 
town, and a hump-backed man who was walking with him, ran 
up and stopped Brown just as he was beating a retreat from what 
he conceived to be a lost battle; and Neddy coming up, well 
disciplined by Mr. Higginthorp, cast himself on the back of Jack 
Williams, and, directing his efforis to the one sole object of 
getting the handcuffs on his wrists , soon saw him powerless in his 
upper limbs. 

''What the devil do you mean by attacking me in this way?" 
cried Jack Williams, whose policy now was to assume a different 
tone from that of resistance , ** if you are a constable why did you 
not tell me so?" 

*' Oh , we always secures oar man first, and then we tells him,"^ 
answered Mr. Higginthorp. ^* There 's more lost nor gained at 
any time by talking, Mr. Williams. I say. Jack , that was a wiper 
you gave me between the eyes. Winegarlike , it makes 'em tingle. 
But, that 's all over; so now be quiet and easy, and come along, 
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like two respectable gentiemeD. Their wusbips want a bit of a talk 
with you about that there job last night at MallingtoD Hall." 

But Jack Williams was not so easily led as youog Biackmore, 
and he turned round his head to Brown, closing his teeth fast, and 
slightly raising his under lip , which the other received as a warn- 
ing to be silent; and not being of an extremely loquacious dispo- 
sition, signified his approval of the course recommended by a nod. 

*'Well, Sir," said Williams, with an air of as much dignity 
as could have been assumed by a captive prince , ** I do not know 
what you are talking of, but if you have any charge against me,- 
and are really a constable , you must take me in tow, and bring me 
to what port you like." 

*^' Any port's good in a storm,' they says, Jack," answered 
Mr. Higginthorp ; '*and so , as this here is blusterous weather for 
you, ^why I '11 just steer you to the nearest harbour, which is 
Mr. Muzzlewell's justice-room. You '11 find friends there, I 'm 
thinking, and that 's always mighty pleasant for the misfor- 
tunate." 

** Certainly," replied Jack Williams drily, **only I 'm not so 
mi^ortunaie as you think. Master Constable, and' you may be 
more so than you know of for the assault you have committed on 
me — so look to yourself." 

*'I aUays does," answered Mr. Higginthorp , **and a little 
to other folks too. But what signifies talking? Come along. 
I '11 trouble you, .Mr. Gillaghan jeest to look arter that ere fellow 
along with Neddy — many thanks for lending a hand to grab him. 
I '11 take care o' this *un ; and we won't trouble you far." 

Thus saying, he walked on by the side of Williams, who went 
oq calmly and quietly enough, revolving in his own mind the 
course to be pursued in the present emergency , and considering 
every means of escape that could suggest itself to a fertile imagi- 
nation, long practised in extracting hope and even success, from 
the most adverse circumstances. Had he been alone, be would 
have entertained no apprehension — fear, indeed, he entertained 
none, for, both by habit of danger and by corporeal temperament, 
he was incapable of terror. But in the present instance he well 
kiiew that the folly or the Indiscretioa of any of those who were 
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more or Jess bis accomplices might produce a result fatal to him- 
self and them ; and his chief trust ^ras that Alfred Latimer might 
be beyond pursuit, that Maltby might not be suspected , and that 
the habitual taciturnity of Brown might be only increased by the 
peril in which he stood. How suspicion had fallen upon himself, 
and how the crime he had committed had been so soon discovered 
and the pursuit instituted so rapidly, puzzled him a little, and 
made him doubt that his person had been sufficiently disguised; 
but he resolved to wait and watch ^ to assume the aic of perfect 
innocence and unconsciousness against any proofs, and studiously 
to seek for some means of escape from thraldom , even to the last. 
In some respects he had provided against all contingencies; he 
bad , as we have seen , come into the town from the side opposite 
to Mallington ; he had taken care that the ill-gotten wealth which 
be and Brown possessed should be concealed where little proba- 
bility existed of its being discovered by other eyes than their own ; 
and he had laid out with Brown and Alfred Latimer a story which 
they were all to tell in case of difficulty. Fortunately for his pur- 
pose, that story had at least some fact in it» and all he doubted 
was that Brown might be able to stand a eross-exami nation in 
regard to all the details. 

Such were the thoughts that occupied him as he walkeJ on in 
the handcuffs towards the house of the worthy and worshipful 
Mr. Muzzlewell; and as the streets of the town were not very 
crowded at that hour, even by urchins, be passed without the 
unpleasant accessory of a mob at his heels. Several persons were 
collected round the door, amongst whom was the clerk, waiting 
for admission, and some little bustle, as not unfreqnently hap- 
pens, took place when the two prisoners were led on through the 
midst. Williams had hitherto been kept at a distance from 
Brown , but here they were for an instant brought close together, 
and the former immediately took advantage ofit to whisper*' The 
story we agreed upon in every particular ! " 

The next moment Williams was taken forward, and found 
himself suddenly in the presence of two of the magistrates of the 
town, while on the right of Mr. Muzzlewell appeared 0r. Western, 
and, on the left of the other magistrate, Mr. Qnatterlf. With 
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Dr. Western Jack Williams was unfortuDately too well acqaainted, 
hnviog been compelled to visit him in his magisterial capacity 
more than once; but of the features of Mr. Quatterly he knew 
nothing, and consequently set him down as one of the other ma- 
gistrates of the town. Mr. Muzzlewell began the examination in 
the true justice of peace style of that day by eiclalming *<Well, 
prisoner, what have you got to say for yourself?*' 

** Nothing, Sir," answered Jack Williams sharply; ^*but that 
I think it devilish hard a man can't walk along the streets peaceably 
and honestly without being collared by a constable , just , I sup- 
pose, because at one time of my life, when I was a mere boy, 
1 was fond of a little poaching; but if there is law in the land I 'II 
know whether you 've all a right to do this." 

Frustrated in this quarter, Mr. Muzzlewell had recourse to the 
constable. **Well, Higginthorp," he said, ** What have you got 
to say to this? Why did you take this man in charge?" 

*^Why, your worship ," said the constable, '*I took him in 
charge and the fellow as was with him^ on account of a deposition 
made this morning by a 'cessory before the fack in regard to a 
notorious robbery as was to have been committed last night at a 
place called Mallington Hall, in this county." 

**As was to have been committed!" said Dr. Western and 
Mr. Quatterly in the same breath. '<Pray, Mr. Muzzlewell," 
continued the reverend gentleman , *' does your constable mean to 
say that the robbery was not committed , then?" 

*''Pon my life, I don't know what he means to say," replied 
Mr. Muzzlewell, with a look of bewilderment; *Mhere he is, 
ask him." 

"I mean to say, yourworship," said Mr. Higginthorp, taking 
the explanatory part of the matter upon himself, '*that it was to 
have been committed, and mought have been committed too, for 
that matter, for aught that I can say ; but of that I knows nothing. 
But the charge I brings against the prisoners is, that whether they 
were guilty of robbery or not , that it is clear by the deposition of 
a 'cessory before the fack, that they were compounding a felony." 

Mr. Quatterly gave a merry glance along the bench, and 
chuckled heartily, and seeing that Dr. Western was really and 
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truly, in the simplicity of his heart, at a complete loss to know 
what the constable meant, and only more darkened by his eipla- 
nation than he had been by his statement, he observed aloud, 
'*I suppose by compounding of felony he means laying a scheme 
to rob a house." 

''That 'sit! You've hit it, my buck!" cried Mr. Higginthorp. 
''But what does it signify talking, there 's the deposition taken 
down by myself, and witnessed by Neddy. There you can read 
it for yourselves. 'The deposition of JohnBlackmore, gardener' — 
I 've got the boy in the lock-up, and we can examine him presently ; 
and mind , I used no inducements; I told him all the time he was 
as likely to be hanged as not." 

The paper was handed to the magistrates, and by the magis- 
trates to their clerk, who proceeded to read it in a dosy, nasal, 
and. rather solemn tone, which brought out all the rich absurdities 
of Mr. Higginthorp's peculiar style and orthography in the most 
prominent manner. Mr. Quatterly was enchanted. He had heard 
many curious specimens of composition before; but he had never 
met with anything equal to the present. But the whole business 
seemed so absurd that it produced on his mind an opinion rather 
favourable to the prisoners than otherwise , especially as he knew 
from what he had seen of Mr. Higginthorp's practice, on the pre- 
ceding night, that he was a person very likely to nse somewhat 
extraordinary measures to extract from young John Blackmore the 
confession before them. 

As soon as Williams had heard it read, and perceived the 
whole and sole grounds upon which his apprehension had taken 
place , he saw the necessity of making a bold and vigorous effort 
to slip out from amongst the claws of justice before fresh and 
corroborative facts were brought against him. Assuming, there- 
fore , a frank and innocent tone , he exclaimed , *'It '9 all a lie — 
that is to say, not altogether a lie either, for there is some truth in 
it. There was some talk of there being a great lot of money in 
Mallington Hall , and what people might get by breaking in. But 
I remember quite well that I said that most likely they 'd get their 
necks twisted if they did. Why the devil didn't the boy put that 
down. Well, then, it 's true enough that I did send theyoubg 
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blackguard over oo horseback to tell Mr. Latimer that all the busi- 
ness was fouDd out about his having carried off Mr. Morton from 
Malliogton, and that the story of his being a madman wouldn't do, 
so that his whole scheme was blown to pieces like a burst bomb- 
shell. And I did come over myself, with T/)m Brown here, to 
help him out of the scrape, fori knew that that cowardly scoundrel 
called Tankerville would only get him in farther and farther. But 
we didn't come all the way in a gig, though, for the horse got 
rusty , and backed by a chalk pit on the road , and Tom and I had 
just time to get out before the devil went over, gig and all, and 
there they lie now, if the knackers havn't got hold of them." 

**And pray what did you do after you came to Mr. Latimer? 
asked Dr. Western. *'This was on Saturday night, I think. 

*'Yes, Sir," answered Williams; ^* Saturday night, hard 
upon twelve. Why, when I got to Mr. Latimer's, I found him in 
n great fright from the message I had sent him over, and expecting 
to have the magistrates upon him every minute, and yet as he had 
promised to marry poor Lucy Edmonds on this morning — which 
he did by the way, and I was present at the wedding, which 
wasn't like as if I had committed a robbery last night.*' 

" Certainly not," said Dr. Western. 

**Well, your reverence," continued Williams, *^I told him 
the best plan was for him to come away with me and Brown at 
once, and to have Mr. Morion let out the next morning, and, then, 
perhaps, there would be no more said about it; and I told him I 
would show him where he could stay over Stioday , and he could 
come back early on Monday morning and marry Lucy , and be off 
again. But I didn't take Bim down Mallington way, you may be 
sure, when I wanted to get him out of your way. Sir. We went 
t'other side , quite away towards London , and stayed all night at 
the Wheatsheaf, not far this side of St. Albans. Then this morn- 
ing we eame back again. We set off about four o'clock, and 
walked along till just about day break , or thereabouts, we stop- 
ped at the Chequers, a mile or so upon the road , and had a glass 
of ale each. You can send and ask the landlord — I don't know 
what his name is. Well, then, there 's another thing I remember, 
which will show that I am telling truth. Just coming into the 
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town from the London side , there 's a hosier's shop , and the man 
of the shop was opening it with his boy as we came by, and we 
stopped for a minute to asl£ him what was the best inn for us to go 
to, because Mr. Latimer didn't choose to go home, for fear of 
being caught about Mr. Morton's business , and I am sure the 
hosier will remember seeing us, for he looked at us devilish hard." 

^*We will send for these two men — the landlord of the 
Chequers, and Mr. Gimp, the hosier," answered Mr. Muzzlewell ; 
and then he added, with a warning shake of the head, **IIiggin- 
thorp, Higginthorp ! you have been too sharp again, I fancy." 

But at the same time Mr. Qualterly took out his watch , and 
observing to Dr. Western that it was quite time they should be 
gone, turned round to hold a short conversation with the magis- 
trates in regard to what was to be done. 

**If I may be permitted to suggest, gentlemen, as I term it," 
said Mr. Quatterly, *Uhe best plan for you to follow is, to take 
all the evidence you can get here , and then to remand the pri- 
soners till to-morrow for further information. The man tells his 
story well; but there 's something — somethiog — something that 
I don't like;" and he shook his head sagaciously at each some- 
thing very suspiciously. ''However, as Dr. Western and I arc 
going direct to Mallington, we can, within six hours at the farthest, 
send you information whether Mallington Hall has really been 
robbed or not; and it will be tko great harm to remand the two 
worthy gentlemen till to-morrow morning." 

Thus speaking, Mr. Quatterly, accompanied by Dr. Western, 
withdrew, the magistrates promising to follow all his suggestions. 

Oh, promises, promises! piecrust is adamant to you, and 
puff-paste is not more fragile. Soon after Mr. Quatterly and 
Dr. Western had rolled out of the town , the landlord of the 
Chequers, Mr. Gimp, the hosier, and young John Biackmore 
himself were brought down to the magistrates' room. The first 
two fully corroborated Williams's statement, and the third, on 
being confronted with the prisoners, was seized with a violent fit 
of trembling, and on Williams demanding in a stern tone '* What 
the devil he meant by telling such lies of him," John Biackmore 
burst into tears like a great baby, declared that be had thooght it 
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was the iotention of Mr. Higgiuthorp to starve him to death, and 
that he had made the deposition for the saise of a roll and a basin 
of cocoa. 

In vain Mr. Higginthorp vowed and protested that he had used 
no inducements. He was too well known as a sharp practitioner 
for his word to be fully believed, and the magistrates, forgetting 
'their promise to Mr. Quatterly, and thinking the case quite clear, 
ordered Williams and Brown immediately to be set at liberty, and 
young John Blackmore to be set in the stocks, an implement which 
was still in use at that time. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

*' Knowledge is power," said Lord Bacon; and many have 
said so since ; but never was there propounded by human tongue 
an axiom more calculated to mislead. Adam and Eve found it so 
when first the tempter tried the same argument with them , and 
they believed him ; every one of their children have found it so 
since; and Bacon himself, before he had done, discovered the 
fallacy when he saw weaker and less instructed minds triumph 
over one of the greatest that ever was possessed by man. Even 
could the mortal creature rob the Almighty Creator of one of his 
attributes, would that imply that he could rob him of all, and that 
power to use it would be commensurate with the knowledge 
obtained? Even in its ordinary application to the matters of this 
earth the dictum breaks down under us, whichever way we turn it. 
History, reason, experience, all show us its inapplicability ; and 
that, let man's knowledge be what it may, there is ever an 
overruling principle in action , which limits its operation within a 
prescribed range, and, as if to reprove the pride of science, 
snatches from it the rod of power at the moment least expected. 
History — sad history, the saddest of all things — shows us, alas! 
that none have possessed less real power over the minds of their 
contemporaries thau those who were most in advance , in point of 
knowledge , of the age in which they lived ; and the rack , and the 
scourge , and the dungeon walls , bear evidence how little power 
there is io knowledge against the force of circumstaivc«&. 
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The knoiivledge that we possess, too, is always so small in 
amount, so deficient in one part or another, that but too often it 
leads us to act in the worst possible direction. If our minds 
possess the faculty of separating the important from the unimpor- 
tant in any question that is before us, of sifting the corn from tlie 
chaff, the gold from the sand , and taking out the true from 
amidst the false , how seldom is it that we obtain the whole that is^ 
true! In other words, how seldom is it that everything which 
affects the question is before us. It is still a broken chain , dear 
reader, and imagination supplies the missing links with pack- 
thread. 

Dr. Western told his story truly and fully ; but he could tell 
no more than he knew, and the magistrates naturally concluded 
that, as he himself believed , Jack Williams and Thomas Brown 
were safely lodged in custody in the little town of — . Where were 
they by the time that Dr. Western had finished his statement? That 
you shall hear by and by. The personage, however, against whom 
the strongest motives for suspicion existed was evidently at liberty, 
and probably afar, and it was proposed that he should be imme- 
diately pursued. Neither Mr. Quatterly, however, nor the worthy 
rector had heard the directions given to the post-boy who drove 
Alfred Latimer and his poor bride; it was necessary, therefore, 
to despatch informalioi: to the magistrates of — of all that had 
been discovered at Mallington; and it was proposed to mount 
Harry Soames on horseback and send him off at once. But the 
constable was growing hungry, and, stepping forward, he ob- 
served that Bill Maltby was already in custody; that he certainly 
knew something of the affair , and as he did not think that he was 
a principal , it was very probable he would give valuable infor- 
mation if rightly questioned. A nice piece of toasted cheese in a 
mousetrap never proved more tempting to one of the sleek long- 
tailed denizens of the skirting-board than did this suggestion to 
Mr. Middleton. He declared that they ought not to send over 
incomplete information when they had the means of rendering it 
perfect, and though Mr. Quatterly urged that delays were dan- 
gerous, and hinted that there was never any knowing what country 
magistrates might do , having a shrewd sospicion that worthy Mr. 
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Muzzlewell would mismanage Ihe afTair , yet Mr. Biiddleton per- 
sisted in his desire to examine Bill Mallby/and Sir Simon Upple- 
stone, ever bearing in mind that the foxhounds would meet the 
next morning, determined to seize the precious moment to insure 
that the following day was not wasted on magisterial business 
when so much more important avocations were before him in the 
field. Mr. Quatterly rubbed his hands , chuckled , and looked at 
his friend Morton with a sly glance, whispering 

^'Byc, baby bunting, 
Daddy 's gone a hunting." 

But, notwilhstandingjest or remonstrance, Harry Soames was 
sent to bring Bill Mallby before the magistrates, who amused 
themselves during the twenty minutes he was gone by discussing 
the whole. particulars of the affair to very little purpose ; while Dr. 
Western , sometimes meditative over the fearful events that had 
occurred , tracing in the wild demeanour which he had remarked 
in Alfred Latimer the consciousness of his crime, and sometimes 
conversing with Morton in a low voice, occasionally smiling 
faintly and sadly as any of the absurdities which had mingled with 
the horrors awakened in him that sense of the ridiculous which 
had originally been strong within him. 

At the end of the time I have mentioned , Maltby was brought 
into the room, handcuffed, pale in the face, and bearing craven 
in every line and feature. Harry Soames had taken care to frighten 
him well as he came, eager, for his own credit sake, to drive him 
to confession. In the tenderest and most friendly manner he had 
insinuated everything that was likely to create fear. He had talked 
of hanging, had expatiated upon gallowses; he had spoken a whole 
essay upon ropes. Judges, juries, counsel, the black cap, the 
condemned sermon , the pinioning for execution , were all passed 
in review; and, as they walked along, he ended by giving a full, 
true , and particular account of the last trial and execution he had 
seen , adding , that one of the three fellows whom he had then 
E>een kicking In a noose for nearly an hour, might have saved him- 
self that unpleasant sort of dance if he had been wise enough to 
turn king's evidence at once. He wanted to do so afterwards, the 
constable said, but it was then too late, and they did without him. 
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The evidence was not very complete, indeed, but luckily they had 
got a hanging judge and a hanging jury , vho went lightly over any 
little flaws, and condemned the fellows notwithstanding. 

Thus prepared, Mallby appeared before the magistrates with 
his heart in the soles of his feet, and Mr. Middleton immediately 
commenced the examination in the usual style, *' Pray, Mr. Malt- 
by," he said, *'give an account of yourself from half-past eleven ^ 
o'clock last night till one o'clock this morning?" 

Bill Maltby was silent , not from anything like obstinacy, but 
from the very opposite condition of mind — doubt and hesitation. 

*'Doyou choose to answer, or do you not. Sir?" demanded 
Mr. Middleton ; and Dr. Western added, **The law does not re- 
quire you, prisoner, to say anything that may criminate yourself. 
With this information , it is for you to judge whether you will 
speak or not." 

'*I *d speak willingly enough," answered Maltby, '*if I were 
promised to be king's evidence." 

"That cannot be promised by us," said Dr. Western , speak- 
ing before Mr. Middleton could put in his word. ** It must depend 
upon the crown , and I can hold out no hope to you of such being 
the case, especially if, as your words seem to imply, you have 
been a principal in the horrible crime which last night disgraced 
the country. Doubtless, there will be sufficient evidence of all 
the facts without yours." 

**No, no I" cried the young man eagerly; **I *m no principal 
— 1 had nothing to do with the robbery — I was never in the 
house, nor near the house; and sooner than be thought a prin- 
cipal , I '11 tell the whole just as it happened." 

** Remember," continued Mr. Middleton, something in the 
style of Mr. Higginthorp , ^* we hold out no inducement, we make 
no promises." 

♦*Well, it don't signify," answered Maltby; **I '11 tell the 
whole truth, and perhaps it may be taken into consideration." 

He did not keep his word, however, in respect to telling the 
whole truth , for cowardice is ever apt to take its basest coarse — 
that of lying— when opportunity oiTers; and Maltby, though he 
related every circumstance that could criminate Williams, Brown, 
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and Alfred Lalimer, suppressed or distorted all that could ag- 
gravate his own offeoce. To have heard him one would have 
believed that he was nearly as innocent and as simple as a sucking 
lamb, and that he had been made a complete tool of by Williams 
and the rest. But, unfortunately for him, nobody believed that 
part of his story. Mr. Quatterly took no pari in the examination, 
but smiled once or twice at the colouring which the young man 
gave to his own share in the transaction, and observed to Morton, 
'*If he don't mend his story it won't stand cross-examination. He'll 
trip, for a hundred guineas, at the first five questions. Cross* 
examination has this advantage: that^ though I have seen many a 
very honest man tell a dozen lies in a minute without knowing it, 
simply from puzzle and confusion , yet I never saw a liar who was 
such a complete master of his trade as to stand against it for ten 
minutes." 

As soon as the investigation was over, Mr. Middleton proposed 
to commit the prisoner, on his own showing, as an accessory be- 
fore the fact; but, at the suggestion of Mr. Skinner, he was 
remanded till after the coroner's jury could be assembled. 

The magistrates then adjourned, and Mr. Middleton, well 
contented with himself and with the important part he had played, 
was quite placable and courteous to every one else, but more espe- 
cially to Mr. Morton, who was rising vigorously in his good graces, 
upon the strength of being the proprietor of the Mallington Park 
estate. 

Although Morton's mind was not of a character to bear rancour, 
and although he held Mr. Middleton too lightly to retain any 
lengthened indignation for his conduct , yet the contempt that he 
felt for that worthy person was an effectual bar to anything like 
cordiality on his part. A stiff bow, a word or two of common 
place , was all that Mr. Middleton's civilities could extract from 
him ; and it is a truth which even narrow and vulgar minded men 
feel more or less, that when a gentleman and a man of sense 
answers you with commonplaces he has a very low opinion of your 
mind or your character. Indeed, you may almost always judge 
of the estimation in which you are held by another from the con- 
versation which he addresses to you. 
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Thus rebuffed, Mr. Middleton took his departure, lueolaily 
calling MortoD a proud puppy, whereas before he had called him 
a low scamp. The witnesses were suffered to depart. Mr. Skinner 
bundled up his papers and withdrew, and Sir Simon Upplestone, 
advancing to Mr. Morton, frankly apologised for having enter- 
tained the suspicions that had been instilled into him , saying, 
with a laugh and a glance at Mr. Quatteriy, "We poor country 
squires. Sir, know no better, and are strongly inclined to sup- 
pose every Londoner a rogue." 

Morton shook him by the hand, for he liked his folly better 
than the other's. '* Don't think of it any more, Sir Simon," he 
said; "we shall be neighbours, and I trust good neighbours, 
too; so, according to the old saying, we will let bygones be 
bygones, and look upon each other differently for the future." 

"Sue out a venire de novo, and try the cause again," said 
Mr. Quatteriy ; and Sir Simon , not quite understanding what he 
meant, took his leave and his departure. 

Left in possession of the back drawing-room, Mr. Morton, 
Mr. Quatteriy, and Dr. Western gave a few minutes' consideration 
to all that had occurred , and then proceeded into the next room in 
search of Louisa, whom they found weeping alone, and near the 
window. The worthy rector, well understanding a part at least of 
her feelings , comforted her to the best of his ability , and Louisa, 
though she could not forget the occasion of her sorrow, or recover 
altogether from the shock and horror which the eveuts of that 
morning had produced , wiped away the tears from her eyes , and 
besought her venerable friend to go and endeavour to give conso- 
lation and support to Mrs. Charlton, saying, "She needs it much 
more than I do, my dear Sir, and me, she of course, will not 
see. I went to her dressing-room just now, because I thought it 
right , but , as I expected , she refused to admit me." 

" She 's very wrong, in many respects," replied Dr. Western ; 
*^but, perhaps, is only the more in need of comfort and advice 
from the fact of being torn by angry passions, as well as assailed 
by misfortune. I will go to her for a short time , my dear; but I 
must not forget there is another who requires consolation as much, 
and deserves it more — I mean the poor widow.' 
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Thas saying he retired , but returned in a few minutes, saying, 
"She will not see me, and, indeed, I think her mind seems 
almost deranged by these terrible events, for she sent out word, 
by her maid, that we were all in a conspiracy against her, and 
that the sooner we were out of the house the better. You , my 
dear young friend ," be continued, turning to Morton , *' cannot, 
of course, remain here, and you had better come down to my 
homely dwelling and remain there till your affairs are settled." 

But Morton shook his head. **1 think, my dear Sir," he 
replied, *' that had better not be. I have watched Mrs. Charlton 
narrowly for some time, and do not think I do her injustice when 
I express a belief that she will speedily render a residence in the 
same house with herself impossible to this dear girl. Though this 
bouse is Louisa's own, yet I know her too well to say that she will 
say one word to cause her step-mother to quit it. Under these 
circumstances it will be as well that she should have a place of re- 
fuge always at hand , and I see none to which she could possibly 
fly with propriety, but to your roof, till such time as our marriage 
can take place , and therefore it will be better for me to take up my 
lodging as before at the inn." 

*' Always just and thoughtful," answered the clergyman ; **aDd 
if Louisa thinks it right to come with me at once , I will go home 
with her before I proceed to the park." 

''No," answered Louisa Charlton, with her bright eyes fil- 
ling. '^I will endure as much as I can first. It shall not be my 
fault if I do not remain to comfort and to soothe her." 

'*Good dear girl," said Dr. Western, pressing her hand in 
his, *'do your duty always, my love. It will have its reward. I 
shall come up., however , in the evening to see ; and I suppose, 
my dear Sir, you and I will meet in the course of the afternoon." 

<' Undoubtedly," answered Morton. 

Mr. Quatterly taking his departure with the worthy rector, the 
lovers were left alone for a few minutes. Had anything been 
needed to draw the hearts of Louisa Charlton and of Morton closer 
together, it would have been found in the conversation which fol- 
lowed, sorrowful and painful as it was; for though passion may 
rise up in the midst of gay and happy scenes , love that is watered 
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by tears is generally the strongest and the finest plant. But they 
were not permitted to enjoy for any length of time even the happi- 
ness of being alone together. 

Scarcely had the clergyman and the solicitor been gone ten 
minutes when Mrs. Charlton's maid entered, and, with a short 
curtsey to Morton, said, *'I have a message from my mistress, Sir, 
which I must deliver, though it isn 't a very pleasant one. She 
says that, considering all things, and the stateof the house, she 
thinks it very improper you should be here, and begs you would 
not trouble yourself to stay any longer." 

A slight cloud came over Morton's brow; but he repressed 
every angry feeling, and replied , '* Give my compliments to Mrs. 
Charlton, and tell her that, imagining that my society would not 
be pleasant to her at the present moment, I was prepared to de- 
part when her message came, which I wish she had spared herself 
the pain of sending, aud me of receiving." 

** Very well. Sir," replied the woman, in almost a saucy tone ; 
but she still lingered in the room, till Louisa, turning round, 
with a look of surprise, said, '^ You may go." 

*'My mistress said. Ma'am ," replied the woman — but Miss 
Charlton slopped her, saying, ** Understand, Margaret, that in 
some things, at least, I am mistress of this house, and I tell you 
togo!" 

Her tone was perfectly calm, but firm; and the maid did not 
venture to disobey, but carried back to Mrs. Charlton the infor- 
mation that Miss Louisa had turned her out of the room , saying, 
she was mistress of the house, and would not have her stay. 

Mrs. Charlton started up from off the couch on which she was 
lying, with rage in every feature, exclaiming '* Mistress of the 
house, is she? Well, that may be, but she shall find that I am 
mistress of her fate ; " and she took two or three steps towards the 
door. Thought came in the midst of passion , however, and she 
paused. She recollected what might be the consequences if, as 
she at first intended, she instantly came to a rapture with Louisa, 
and quitted Mallington House. Visions of importunate credit 
tors came before her — of privation, discomfort, and annoyance, 
and, turning back to the sofa again she put her handkerchief to her 
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eyes, saying, ''It is not worth wbile to grieve myself more than I 
am grieved already." 

" I dare say he will not be long before he goes , Ma'am ," ob- 
ser\ed the maid. 

*' See, and let me know when he does/* replied Mrs. Charlton ; 
and in two or three minutes more the woman returned with the 
welcome tidings that Mr. Morton was gone. The worthy lady im- 
mediately rose again, and proceeded to the drawing-room , with 
the full determination of tormenting her step-daughter to'the 
utmost of her ability, and it was great. She resolved, indeed, to 
put a certain degree of restraint upon herself, in order not to raise 
the spirit of resistance; but to say everything that was cutting and 
unkind , to point every insinuation and inuendo in the calmest and 
meekest manner, to assume the airs of the injured and the patient, 
but to lose no opportunity of stinging where she dared not bite, 
and to utter words and imply suspicions which she fancied would 
poison Louisa's rest for many a day to come. She was met, how- 
ever, in a different way from that which she expected. Judging 
from herself, she had supposed she would be able to irritate the 
poor girl into saying something that would put her in the wrong. 
But with Louisa pity triumphed over every other feeling, and she 
met everything with gentleness and calmness which for long 
placed Mrs. Charlton at fault; it was done without effect , too , for 
it sprang from the real feelings of her heart. She could not be 
angry with one whom she supposed to be suffering so deeply, and 
at every unkind word that her step-mother addressed to her, she 
did not think, as some might have done , *'Well, I will bear it; 
it cannot last long ," but rather said , *' No wonder she is irritable, 
with such terrible suspicions hanging over the head of her un- 
happy son." She strove , as she had said she would , to soothe 
and console her whenever any opportunity offered; but Mrs. 
Charlton repelled all show of kindness with taunts and bitter 
scorn, and thus passed by several hours, during which she only 
made herself more wretched, without ruffling Miss Charlton's 
temper. The good lady, however, had somewhat over-calculated 
her powers of self-control. Had she succeeded in provoking 
Louisa to one rash word or angry eipression, she would have 
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remaioed weak and coduring as a saint, for she would have been 
so far gratiGed. But her step-daughter's patience and mildness 
irritated her every instant noore and more, and at length, losing 
all self-command, she gave way to a vehement burst of passion, 
in which she poured forth accusations, and even insults, in a tone 
that alarmed her fair hearer for her intellect. 

For the first time since Morton's departure Louisa wept, and 
in the midst of her tears, and while Mrs. Charlton was still giving 
vent to the torrent of her rage, the door was thrown open, and 
Dr. Western announced. He was close behind the servant, and 
had the excellent lady full in sight before she was aware of it. He 
heard the fierce and bitter words she uttered, he saw the angry 
hatred and defiance of her looks and gestures, and he soon made 
up his mind as to what was to be done. 

For her part, Mrs. Charlton speedily saw that she had been 
caught in the fact, and that it would not do suddenly to change her 
voice and manner the moment that Dr. Western entered. She, 
therefore , went on in the same strain , but even more violently 
than before , saying , *' Base unworthy girl ! Is it not enough that 
by a foul conspiracy you have attempted to take away my son's 
life, and now you treat me with contumely and contempt, almost 
giving me orders to quit your house, which, if your father's 
directions had beeu followed by those who drew up his will, would 
have been mine , not yours." 

** I said nothing of the kind ," replied Louisa, endeavouring to 
wipe away her tears, *'and can assure you that no such thought 
ever eniered into my mind. I only insisted upon a servant leaving 
the room who thought fit to intrude upon me after I told her to go, 
and that was hours ago." 

*'0h, I dare say you will make your story good," exclaimed 
Mrs. Charlton, seeing her turn her eyes to Dr. Western. *'The 
heiress has plenty of partisans, no doubt; but I must say that I 
wonder that I am subjected to intrusion now , when I have ex- 
pressed my wish for peace and thought on such a terrible day as 
this." 

'*My dear Madam," said Dr. Western, '*! did not intend to 
intrude upon you. My visit was to Miss Charlton , and I must say 
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I am glad thai I came up this moment , as you do not seem to be 
enjoying the peace you mention, and I think if you will listen to 
me for a few moments, I can show you where peace is only to be 
found." 

'*If I do not obtain it, it is all her fault/' replied Mrs. Charlton. 
*' She has been the bane of my -existence — a serpent in my path ; 
I do not wish to listen, Dr. Western, I have no desire to be 
preached (o , and when I want your ghostly advice or consolation I 
will ask for it; and as your visit is to the heiress, I shall leave my 
drawing-room to your disposal." 

*'That is quite unnecessary," replied the clergyman. **This 
dear girl and I will have plenty of opportunity of conversing in 
another place. Louisa , my dear , you must come with me to the 
rectory till Mrs. Charlton's mind is somewhat more composed. 
You can send up to your maid for anything that you want, and as 
my carriage is at the door, you had better get your bonnet and 
come at once." 

This was a blow that Mrs. Charlton had not expected. It did 
not at all suit her plans and purposes , and , instantly altering her 
tone, she exclaimed, **What, then, I am to be deprived of all 
society and comfort! " 

Dr. Western was provoked. *'Madam/' be said, ^* I can be 
depriving you of nothing that you can wish to retain when I take 
one whom you have pronounced the only bane of your peace, and 
the serpent in your path ; " but the next instant his heart smote 
him for what he had said , and, though he was resolved to execute 
his purpose, and flrmly repeated his request to Louisa to get ready 
to accompany him , he added to Mrs. Charlton , as soon as she was 
gone, "I think, my dear Madam, that Miss Charlton's absence 
for a few days till you have recovered your usual command of 
yourself is absolutely necessary to the preservation of those feel- 
ings between you which I hope, may soon be restored , and never 
again interrupted." 

'* Oh , very well , Sir — very well ! " exclaimed Mrs, Charlton, 
rising. ** I see it all — I understand it all ! The scheme is plain 
enough, but it shall not succeed ; for, thank God! I have power 
to stop it — and power which I will use, too. So, don't let her 
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triumph too soon, pray;*' aud thus saying, she turned and left 
the room without waiting for a reply. 

, When Louisa, on her return, found Dr. Western alone , she 
looked anxiously round the room, inquiring, **Will she not see 
me before 1 go?" 

*'My dear, it is better not/' replied the rector, *'an ill-re- 
gulated mind, in a high state of irritation, is apt to say things 
that are not easily forgotten. She will think better of all this by 
and by ! " and , taking her hand , he led her to the carriage. 

CHAPTEll XXXII. 

We must give a very brief space — a very brief space indeed — 
to our worthy friend Mr. Gibbs , who has, perhaps, been treated 
unfairly in this our history. He has never had that space allotted 
to him which his merits deserve ; and not half that space , if to his 
own merits are added those of his Fragrant Balm of Trinidad. 
Now, however, Mr. Gibbs has an active part to perform , and we 
may say little or nothing of the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad, though 
to its virtues are, perhaps, to be attributed that he did take that 
part; at all events, it was the moving cause which brought his 
latent powers into operation. On the very morning of which we 
have been lately giving some account, the post brought Mr. Gibbs 
a letter from the proprietor of the Fragrant Balm and other equally 
admirable articles , which somewhat alarmed the respectable tra- 
veller; for therein grave and serious remonstrances were address- 
ed to him in regard to the small results which for the last two 
months had accrued from his exertions , an4 the little return de- 
rived from the expenses of his tour. A hint was also conveyed to 
him that his services would be dispensed with unless a different 
position of affairs was presented by the accounts of the next month; 
and as his heart was wrapped up in the Fragant Balm , and he felt 
that his honour and reputation were concerned in its success , Mr. 
Gibbs had just determined to walk over to Stourton , where he had 
some time before commenced a negotiation with a perfumer , and 
endeavour to do, what is, I believe, technically called , *'make 
a deal /' when he was called as a witness before the magistriftes. 
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The length of time that he was kept at Mallington House threw him 
into despair; and as soon as he was free to act as he pleased, he 
set off down the hill like a shot , entered the inn , provided himself 
with a certain number of bottles and his note-book, and informed 
worthy Mrs. Pluckrose that he was going over to the neighbouring 
town, and might stay ail night. 

"Bear me!" cried Mrs. Pluckrose, "that Is unlucky, I do 
declare , Mr. Gibbs ; for since you went out old Stapleton , the 
rich old wig-maker atBarbourne has been here, and I talked to 
him of your stuff ("Stuff!" said Mr. Gibbs), and showed him 
what it had done for my hair; and he said he had a great mind to 
take a score, if he could get a good per centage, and he 's to be 
back about it to-night." 

Mr. Gibbs instant!^ promised in the most solemn manner to 
be back to meet old Stapleton , and off he set for Stourton at a 
swinging pace. 

It was a good long distance , as the reader well knows ; and 
although Mr. Gibbs walked as fast as he could go , and he was a 
light and active man , who usually went at the rate of a postman, 
it took him a few minutes more than two hours to reach the market- 
place at Stourton. When he did reach it, however, which was 
about five o'clock in the afternoon , he found every reason to be 
satisfied with his expedition. The bottle of the Fragrant Balm 
which he had left was approved of; it had adorned the head of the 
mayor'swife; it had beautified the locksof the aldermen's children ! 
Alter a little haggling about price , fifty bottles were disposed of to 
the chief perfumer in the place, and Mr. Gibbs, saying to himself 
"This will bring me up with a wipe," retired to a snug little 
public-house to get himself some bread and cheese and ale before 
he set out on his return to Mallington. The traffic , the bread and 
cheese , and ale took him altogether about one hour and five-and- 
twenty minutes, so that it was about half-past six o'clock when 
the worthy traveller set out upon his return towards Mallington. 

I trust that I have combined precision with brevity in this ac- 
count of Mr. Gibbs's proceedings , for it is necessary that the 
reader should know the particulars , but not necessary that he 
should pause upon them. Now, to any one who considers how 
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far the year was advanced it wili be apparent that Mr. Gibbs could 
not get half way back to Mallington before night began to fall, 
and the same fact was apparent to Mr. Gibbs also before he set 
out ; but what cared Mr. Gibbs? He had made a successful spe- 
culation ; he had wiped away a reproach upon his commercial abi- 
lities; his heart was light, the evening was fair, and he had bread 
and cheese and ale on board ! If he thought at all of having been 
knocked down in Wenlock Wood , he remembered at the same 
time that, by Br. Western's showing, the knocker-down was far 
away from the knockee, in custody one-aud-twenty miles off, and, 
therefore , away he went with a gay step — 

*' Harmless himself, expecUog harm from none/' 

During the first two miles he met ^h a good number of 
people, all cheerful, bustling, busy, like himself. It seemed as if the 
radiance of Mr. Gibbs's countenance spread sunshine around him. 
But during the next two miles the population became thinner, a 
labourer or two was met trudging slowly homeward , one farmer 
passed on horseback, and that was all; the next mile of the road 
proved almost a solitude. The country became wilder, the sky 
grew somewhat grey, and Wenlock Wood was near at hand. 
Whether it was that the ale began to lose its effect, or that the 
spirits of Mr. Gibbs had exhausted themselves by their own acti- 
vity, or whether it was that Mr. Gibbs was tired , or that the so- 
lemn aspect of the sky and the wood scene before his eyes oppress- 
ed his breast, certain it is that Mr. Gibbs's heart began ta fail a 
little, a very little, at the sight of Wenlock Wood. 

We have before said that Mr. Gibbs was a brave man; he by 
no means wanted courage, though subject, like many other 
men's courage, to a few little irregularities; but as soon as he 
found a sort of sinking about the precordial region he called all 
his resolution to his aid, and began to mount the hill before him 
with a wide step and a somewhat more rapid pace than was neces- 
sary. By the time that be reached the top , where the hill formed a 
sort of angle commanding a view on two sides over the country 
below, Mr. Gibbs found himself what in jockey language is called 
'*bJown," anglic^, out of breath, and pausing on the lop to re- 
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cover, he looked oat over the low ground on either band and the 
two slopes at the hill. He could see the road by which he himself 
had ascended , another small path on the left , at about a third of 
a mile's distance, and another road to the right, somewhat far- 
ther, all mounting with a winding course like three great serpents 
into Wenlock Wood; and the grey cool light of the evening, 
without any of the dazzling mistiness of the day, showed him, 
perhaps, their several courses more distinctly than if the sun had 
been above the horizon. He knew, from his former perquisi- 
tions in the wood, in company with Mr. Harry Soames, constable 
ofMallingtou, that the path to the left wound up to the very spot 
where he had been knocked down ; and in the state of his feelings 
at that moment, it was by no means satisfactory to him to perceive 
two persons issue forth from amongst the bushes about halfway 
down, and beginning to climb the hill. Mr. Gibbs, at one glance, 
saw that the foremost of these men was a short, stout personage, 
whom either fancy or the clearness of his visual organs made him 
think very like the celebrated Jack Williams; while the one that 
followed was a taller and heavier personage, who might very well 
be Mr. Thomas Brown. 

All this was seen in a moment , as I have said , for as soon as 
he had seen it, Mr. Gibbs ducked down to prevent his own person 
from attracting observation , and hurried along with the utmost 
rapidity, calculating that he should get past the place where the 
two paths met before the others could reach it. 

There is an old proverb to the eflect that the more haste is the 
worst speed, and so Mr. Gibbs found it on the present occasion. 
He made some way, indeed, without any sinister accident; bul 
when he had gone about half a mile , and was in the midst of the 
thickest part of the wood, grim night had begun to be unplea- 
santly troublesome. Certain importunate brambles which we 
have spoken of before began to tug at his shins as he passed, and 
solicit him urgently rather to remain where he was ; the stump of 
a tree objected strongly to his passing; and at the same time Mr. 
Gibbs was very well aware that the path on which he had seen the 
other two men came along at an acute angle with the one he was 
himself pursuing, so that if they had gone ou at anything like a 
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moderate rate of progression , they would not be further from 
him than a hundred yards or so. He fancied he heard Toices too, 
and that put him in a portentous fright. The epithet may seem 
not well chosen , but still it is selected with care. The evil which 
hi« fright portended was a tremendous fall over the knarled root 
of an old oak, just about five yards from the spot where he had be- 
fore fallen from an application of a crab stick to the other extreme 
of his person. 

Mr. Gibbs broke his shin. The consequence was that imme- 
diately upon rising he hopped for a minute and a half on one foot 
in the temporary insanity of acute pain. He was brought to his 
senses the moment after, however, by distinctly hearing a voice, 
and an excessively unpleasant voice it was to his ears , for he had 
heard it more than once before. 

What could he do? What was to become of him? He was 
lame, lonely, benighted, and within thirty yards upon the best 
possible computation of a couple of murderers flying from justice. 

Mr. Gibbs had been famous for bird's-nesting in his youth. 
He had practised some of the inferior means and appliances of the 
same art in Malliugton Park , amongst the beech trees. A beech 
tree is more difficult to climb than an oak, the one which had over- 
thrown him was close at hand , and Mr. Gibbs resolved to make a 
friend of an enemy, and get into the tree. There was neither $in 
nor shame in it; King Charles bad done the same before him; 
he was less likely to be followed, and more able to defend himself 
there than on the open path; and consequently up be went, find- 
ing the various knobs and protuberances of the old oak's rugged 
rind almost as good as a flight of stairs, and a great deal better 
than a ladder. And now having placed him in a very interesting 
situation, we shall leave the reader to contemplate him as he sits 
about twelve feet from the ground, where the principal stem of the 
oak divided into great branches. A man may have a mere uncom- 
fortable seat than on an oak tree, if there be not a paek of wolves 
at the foot. 
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CHAI>TER XXXIII. 

Wb left Mr. Gibbs id an oak tree , and in no very pleasant 
state of mind. We hAve much compassion for him; we have a 
yearning to return to him , one of our early loves — to get him out 
of his oak tree if possible — to lend him a friendly hand , and aid 
him to descend lightly to the ground. The reader, too, would 
fain watch him as he sits, and learn what became of him *~ would 
contemplate him in the crisis of his fate, and prepare to shed tears 
over his tragic end, in the hand of those wolves in sheeps -clothing 
(an exquisite figure of speech, which may well be applied to any 
bad man who wears a woollen jacket), or to smile with a rejoicing 
heart if he contrives to escape them. The critic, too — the le- 
nient, mild, benignant critic — liesin wait beside us, ready, in 
the true style of our witty friend Poole's ''slashing article," to 
condemn any course that we may pursue, and declare that there 
is a great deal too much , or a great deal too little of Mr. Gibbs in 
the book — just as we speak of him or let him alone. But after 
due deliberation, and a considerable waste of thought, we have 
determined, not without some hesitation and a good deal of alarm, 
from manifold motives, and for various reasons thereunto us 
moving, which we will not detain the reader any longer to explain 
-* to leave Mr. Gibbs in the oak tree ! 

There he is, reader! Let him make the best of it. It is his. 
own fault: he had no business to get into the oak tree if he was in 
such a hurry to get out of it. What business have men to complain 
ofa union workhouse? If it is so terrible a place, whydotheygo 
in? Itistruetheymay starve if they stay out, and many prefer it; 
but, nevertheless, merciful legislators give them a choice — 
starvation or imprisonment! What unreasonable men to grumble! 
Thu%, Mr. Gibbs fancied that he would have his throat cut If he 
stayed down below , and therefore got up into the tree. Yet it was 
his own fault if he felt uncomfortable there , for he might have re- 
mained where he was at first, and all the miseries of life would 
soon have been over. So he had nobody to thank for it but him- 
self. The two cases are exactly parallel. 
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Neither vill we follow Louisa CharlloD lo the rectory at present, 
nor pursue Alfred Latimer on his ill-omened bridal journey ; nor 
sit with the Misses Martin to their dish of scandal; nor follow 
Mr. Henry Soames upon his pursuit of the criminals ; but , by the 
reader's leave, that everything may be in order, we will walk 
along with Mr. Quatterly and Mr. Morton to the respectable inn 
called the Bagpipes, where they were received with every sort of 
joy and satisfaction by the blooming Mrs. Pluckrose. 

It may be well supposed that the little town of Mallington bad 
been in a state of excitement and consternation during the whole 
morning, and where they have neither a billiard-room, a reading- 
room a club , or a coffee-house in a place , where can people go to 
compare notes, receive information, and manufacture rumours, so 
well as to the principal inn or public-house in the neighbourhood? 
The bar, the commepcial room, and the passage were 6Iled with 
the inhabitants of Mallington and its vicinity, and round the door 
were collected a considerable number of persons who bad an ob- 
jection to spending their money upon ale, wine, or brandy-and- 
walcr. 

Through the midst of all these Mr. Morton passed with bis 
friend, Mr. Quatterly, and they all turned round at him to stare 
at him as they went , for they were all aware by this time that he 
had been accused of robbery and niurder, and whatever it was that 
they expected to see, they were certainly considerably surprised 
by his calm, placid, and self-possessed demeanour, as he walked 
on , unconscious of the attention he was attracting. 

**Well, Madam," said Mr. Quatterly, tapping the landlady 
familiarly on the shoulder; ** Well, Mrs. Pluckrose" — and im- 
mediately alleviating, as was sometimes customary with bim into 
an abominable pun, he added, ''though, indeed, my dear lady, 
I think your name ought be put into the plural, for you must have 
plucked two roses to blush so brightly on either cheek. But to 
return. Has anybody been here this morning inquiring forme. 
If so, I hope you have kept him." 

"Oh, yes, Sir," replied Mrs. Pluckrose, dropping a curtsey, 
*' there are two gentlemen waiting for you. I took the liberty of 
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puttiug them into Mr. Morton's sitting-room, because the house 
is so full." 

** Not so full as to prevent my having a bed in it, Mrs. Pluck- 
rose?" said the worthy solicitor; but the landlady reassured him 
on that point, and Mr. Morton and his friend walked up stairs, 
where theyj found waiting a middle-aged gentleman, who looked 
very much like a solicitor, and a younger man, bearing a strong 
resemblance to a clerk. There was a great blue bag upon the table 
before them, and the solicitor looked out of the window, while 
the clerk sat with his hands on his knees. 

*'Ah, Mr. Writham," said Mr. Quatterly, rolling into the 
room as fast as his small legs would carry him. **I hope I have 
not kept you wailing, for we had a little magisterial business to go 
through here. Indeed , I did not expect to see you yourself. A 
clerk would have done." 

**0h, nothing like one*s own presence, my dear Sir," an- 
swered Mr. Wrilham, who had a peculiarly clear, sharp, ferret- 
like expression of countenance, with a long sharp nose, the very 
look of which would have made a flaw in a piece of parchment. 
''I came down to say that the whole matter may be considered as 
definitively settled and agreed upon the basis laid down between 
us at our last conference — always provided , nevertheless — " 

''Anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary, notwith- 
standing," said Mr. Quatterly, laughing. *'I thought there was 
an exceptional clause , friend Wrilham. Well , what is it — what 
is it? Out with it , man. We 'W soon deal with it." 

"It is simply this, my dear Sir," answered Mr. Writham, 
'*and you will own that it 's quite reasonable, namely, that your 
client — I presume that I have the honour of being in his presence 
— do produce lawful and sufficient proof of the marriage of Henry 
Morton Wilmot and Maria dei Pazzi, and also of the death without 
issue of Charles Francis Wilmot." 

•**0h, the latter is easily proved," replied Mr. Quatterly, 
''and, besides with that you have nothing to do, for if he did 
leave legitimate issue, it would bar your client as well as mine, 
and besides , I never heard of a boy seven years old , having a son 
and heir. The law does not contemplate such a case, Mr. Writham, 
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aod we cao prove his birth and his death, with an interval of seven 
years between them. As to the other matter , it is quite right that 
you should have the proof you require, and you shall have it. 
There may be a little delay, from an awkward event which has 
removed the certiGcate to some distance." 

Mr. Writham pricked up his ears, for there seemed to him a 
chance of pleading still , and he observed in a solemn tone, ** Of 
course, Mr. Quatterly, proof is necessary. Full, legal, indu- 
bitable proof." 

**And proof you shall have, my dear Writham ," answered 
Mr. Quatterly — '*full, legal , indubitable proof, as you say, for 
where we got the one certiGcate we can easily get another, even if 
the Grst should be lost. But by your good leave , my friend , we 
will draw up a little memorandum of the grounds on which we 
stand, stating the proofs and particulars that you require, and 
guarding against any future demands." Mr. Writham seemed to 
pause and hesitate; but Mr. Quatterly went on in a decided tone 
saying , * ' It is absolutely necessary, Writham. It must be done, 
my friend. Either sign and get your costs , or don't sign and go 
without them. I'm a solicitor, too, you know, Writham, and 
one time I had a window broken in my houso — a glazier was sent 
for, who put in the pane. Just when he had done I unfortunately 
walked into the room, and saw him neatly starring the neit pane 
with his diamond , then placing his Gnger dexterously against it 
tiil it gave a crack. I thought to myself * What an image of a soli- 
citor ! ' We are all fond of making little holes, that we may mend 
them afterwards. It 's the very nature and essence of our pro- 
fession, Writham," and he took his fellow practitioner by the arm 
and gave him a friendly shake. 

Mr. Writham did not attempt to resist his eloquence. The 
paper was drawn up by Mr. Quatterly's own hands; Mr. Writham 
suggested some alterations ; they were canvassed , discussed , in- 
vestigated , in their tendencies , and some were rejected , wliile 
others were admitted; after which the paper was signed. Mr. 
Morton took no part in the affair; but amused himself quietly by 
writing a letter, which occupied the greater portion of the time. 
When the whole business was concluded, Mr. Quatterly began to 
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feel the iocoDveDieiice of his brother solicitor haviog been shown 
iDto that room. He was naturally of a hospitable and jovial dispo- 
sition, and he would have liked very well to have asked Mr.Writham 
to dine with him at Mallington ; but then he wanted a little private 
conversation with Morton, and was well aware that Morton 
might desire a little private conversation with somebody else. 
Mr.Writham, however, relieved him from his difficulty, by de- 
claring that he must be off to London as fast as possible, as he had 
at least a hundred and Ofty pieces of business to transact on the 
following day. As no coach passed towards town after that hour^ 
his only resource lay in post-chaises; and accordingly, as soon 
as one could be procured away he went, taking his clerk and his 
blue bag along with him. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Quatterly entered upon business 
with his friend. ^^This certiGcate must be procured somehow, 
my dear Sir," he said. *'Il may be difficult and unpleasant to 
wait for journeys to and from Italy; and yet how we are to get it 
without sending, I do not perceive. You look mighty cool and 
indifferent; but I can tell you it is a serious matter; for the want 
of this document, if the exhibition thereof be long delayed, ipay 
encourage these people to plead; and then Lord have mercy on 
your purse ! — for it will be a Oght with them for life or death — or 
for costs or no costs, which comes to the same thing." 

**I am not at all indifferent, my good friend, I assure you," 
answered Morton; ^'but, nevertheless, I feel very sure that we 
shall obtain the paper speedily. I know it to be in the hands of 
the fellow Williams , with all the other papers that were in my 
pocket-book. Most likely he has not had time to destroy them be- 
fore he was apprehended, as you have stated, for the only thing 
he could gain would be by keeping them ; and , therefore, doubt- 
less , they will be found amongst the rest of the things which he 
may have thought Gt to leave behind. I suppose we shall soon 
have over some intelligence from Mr. Soames , the constable, and 
you can send over directions to stop all that belongs to me." 

" That shall be done — that shall be done ! " answered Mr. 
Quatterly; '*but still I can't help regretting that the paper is not 
forthcoming at once. I see risk and inconvenience, and a f^te&t 
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deal of law; and no one who knows as much of the fresh eggs of 
Mrs. Themis can doubt that the sooner they are hatched the better; 
for if they are left alone for a single night, a thousand to one they 
are found addled the next morning." 

** That is not a very consolatory \iew of the case ," answered 
Morton; *^ but still I do not see, my excellent friend , how I can 
help myself. There is an old saying, which you of all men must 
be well acquainted with , that, 'what is done cannot be undone." 

^' Oh yes, I love old sayings," answered the worthy solicitor, 
^^some for being wonderfully good and true, and some for being 
wonderfully bad and false ; though, probably, they were all true 
when they were Orstsaid, otherwise Solomon must have been a fuel, 
and many a wiser man than he was much in the same case. Now, 
for instance, men say that honesty is the best policy ; and it would 
be true of all times, if they had added the words 'here or hereafter;' 
but as the proverb stands, upon my life, I believe there is nothing 
more false. Ah honest man always makes much less noise la 
the world than a rogue ; and as the only way to get on in life is to 
make a noise in the world the rogue has the better chance. Look 
at poets, philosophers, statesmen, soldiers — you will always 
find that those who have done the most good have been the 
least rewarded. Write lascivious verses and immoral odes, and 
your contemporaries crown you with immortality — the public 
purchase, and. the minister honours. Inculcate virtue, try to 
amend and correct, and starve in a garret, or die in a madhouse. 
Set up for infidei , and you 're raised above Locke and Newton. 
Be a true Christian philosopher, and you are passed by as a 
twaddling canter. So with statesmen , so with soldiers, so even 
with lawyers. A rogue has a thousand paths he may follow to 
distinction , an honest man but one. Rogues for ever , friend 
Morton ! — But I 'm getting misanthropical and you fidgetty ; so 
tell me what you are going to do, noble Sir, and I '11 be no clog 
upon you." 

*' First, my dear Sir,'' replied Morton, with a smile, given 
in passing to his friend's somewhat bitter, but not very unjust 
view of human life. — '* First, I am going over to Mallington 
HaU, jn order to see something of the scene of such sad events. 
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feel the inconvenience of his brother solicitor having been shown 
into that room. He was naturally of a hospitable and jovial dispo- 
sition, and he would have liked very well to have asked Mr.Writham 
to dine with him at Mallington ; but then he wanted a little private 
conversation with Morton, and was well aware that Morton 
might desire a little private conversation with somebody else. 
Mr. Writham , however, relieved him from his difficulty, by de- 
claring that he must be off to London as fast as possible, as he had 
at least a hundred and Ofty pieces of business to transact on the 
following day. As no coach passed towards town after that hour^ 
his only resource lay in post-chaises ; and accordingly , as soon 
as one could be procured away he went, taking his clerk and his 
blue bag along with him. 

As soon as he was gone , Mr. Quatterly entered upon business 
with bis friend. ^'This certiGcate must be procured somehow, 
my dear Sir," he said. '^Il may be difficult and unpleasant to 
wait for journeys to and from Italy ; and yet how we are to get it 
without sending, I do not perceive. You look mighty cool and 
indifferent; but I can tell you it is a serious matter; for the want 
of this document, if the exhibition thereof be long delayed, ipay 
encourage these people to plead ; and then Lord have mercy on 
your purse ! — for it will be a Oght with them for life or death — or 
for costs or no costs, which comes to the same thing." 

**I am not at all indifferent, my good friend, I assure you," 
answered Morton; ^^but, nevertheless, I feel very sure that we 
shall obtain the paper speedily. I know it to be in the hands of 
the fellow Williams , with all the other papers that were in my 
pocket-book. Most likely he has not had time to destroy them be- 
fore he was apprehended, as you have stated, for the only thing 
he could gain would be by keeping them; and , therefore, doubt- 
less , they will be found amongst the rest of the things which he 
may have thought fit to leave behind. I suppose we shall soon 
have over some intelligence from Mr. Soames , the constable, and 
you can send over directions to stop all that belongs to me." 

** That shall be done — that shall be done ! " answered Mr. 
Quatterly; ^*but still I can't help regretting that the paper is not 
forthcoming at once. I see risk and inconvenience, and a great 
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excuses for, that wretched young man, Mrs. Charlton's son, 
when every one else avoided and condemned him , has been the 
means of bringing wretchedness to his home, and even death 
upon himself." 

** A fine character, but a rare one in his class," said Mr. 
Quatterly. 

^*Nay, I do not think so," answered Morton; ^*I believe 
that there are more of such characters in England than we 
imagine, and that there would be more still if various circum- 
stances in our state of society did not tend in different ways to bru- 
talise them. It is wilh the classes above themselves that a great 
part of the fault lies wherever we find a rude and animal class of 
peasantry. I speak not of one class alone, but of all the classes 
above them in their degree , for the great proprietor has his share 
in producing the evil by the neglect of the means which God has 
put in his power for the purpose of removing it. But take two 
classes as examples— the farmer and the manufacturer. There 
are many individual exceptions, but in general they only seem to 
look upon those who labour for them as machines, by means of 
which they are to produce as much as possible at the least 
possible expense. They have no object in making them aught but 
machines, and a human machine is nothing but a teachable beast. 
In the manufactory he may become a well-drilled monkey; in 
the fields he may be a bear; but no effort of any value is made to 
raise him, but, on the contrary, many to depress him in the 
scale of being. In some places we teach the people reading and 
writing, and so far we do well; but we rarely, if ever, address 
ourselves to teach them to think rightly, to reason justly, or to 
weigh moral against physical advantages; and all the time we 
show them by our own conduct that we use their exertions but for 
our own purposes, and, by paying not one penny more than we 
are obliged , keep them in that state of poverty and dependance 
which is the most brutalising of all things; or, what is worse, 
perhaps, and more dangerous to themselves and society, prove 
to them that in their communication with the classes above them, 
they receive nought but injury and wrong. Here, in this very 
case before us , a man in the rank and station of a gentleman is 
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treated both respectfully «nd kindly by a person greatly soperior 
to bim in mind ; and what does he inflict in return , first upon the 
daughter, and then upon the father?" 

*'What!" exclaimed Mr. Quatterly, with surprise , '^ yon do 
not mean to say that the poor girl I saw married this day to 
that young vagabond Alfred Latimer is the daughter of the mur- 
dered man." 

**Yes, indeed," answered Morton ; *^ and I know not whether 
to be sorry or to rejoice that the marriage has really taken place." 

*'0h, rejoice, rejoice at all events," answered Mr. Quat- 
terly; "but, to say truth, this offers me the first reasonable 
cause for doubting the young man's guilt. Notwithstanding all 
my knowledge of human crime — and it is tolerably extensive, 
as I need not tell you — I can hardly believe it possible that a 
man , however depraved, should go and wed at the altar a woman 
with whose father's blood his hand was still wet. Truth , that 
most extraordinary thing, is the most difficult of all ores to extract 
from the immense mass of dross with which it is mingled, and in 
this case we may have got upon a wrong scent. Certainly the cir- 
cumstances are very suspicious ; but yet nothing is clearly proved. 
The young man may have been out upon some other wild expe- 
dition , the blood may have come upon his clothes in some other 
way ; God grant it , and grant that it may be proved , for although 
we get at as much truth as perhaps can possibly be obtained by 
the means and appliances of our criminal law, yet, depend upon 
it, many a man is hanged for crimes he has never committed." 

Morton was silent, for he knew more of Alfred Latimer's cha- 
racter than good Mr. Quatterly did , and he did not entertain the 
same hopes as his friend. In a few minutes after they approached 
the great door of the house by the gravel walk in front, and the 
old gentleman, not feeling the same interest in all the actors of 
the sad scenes which had lately passed that Morton did , paused to 
comment upon the heavy and antique masses of the building, 
which had their picturesque beauty, notwithstanding some want 
of taste in the details. Morton walked silently on and rang the 
bell. The door was speedily opened, and Mrs. Chalke, the 
housekeeper, appeared behind the good woman who drew it back. 
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*'Ah, Sir/' said the housekeeper, as soon as she saw Mr. Mor- 
ton; *Hhis has been a terrible affair, and I 'm very glad you arc 
come, if you have anything to do with the place, for, indeed, 
I cannot stay in it to-night after what has happened. I should die 
of fright, I am sure, before morning broke, and, indeed, if we 
had not got in Betsy Smith and Mrs. Biackmore 1 don't think I 
could stay in it by day." 

Morton promised that he would send two or three men to re- 
main upon the premises all night, and then proceeded with 
Mr. Quatterly to visit the immediate scenes of the plunderers' 
operations. He Grst turned his steps to the plate room , the door 
of which was still open , for the keys had always been kept in Lon- 
don, and then, after having given orders that it should be im- 
mediately fastened by a padlock, he proceeded to the chamber 
where the body of poor Edmonds still lay, awaiting the coroner's 
inquest. The presence of death is always sad and solemn. There 
«re vague and dark prophecies in the look of the dead that appeal 
with a warning voice to the living, even when the last final act of 
man's life has come in the regular course of the great tragedy. 
But when active and intelligent being has been brought to a close, 
in the midst of health and vigour, by some unnatural cause, and 
more especially by crime, that voice becomes more deep and 
strong, reasoning to the ear that will hear it, of all the duties and 
relations of life, and all the punishments which attend their 
neglect or violation. The punishments inevitable, innumerable, 
not alone those which the hand of man visibly inflicts, but those 
which the judgment of the Almighty prescribes even in this 
world — the withdrawal of his countenance and his grace, the 
extinction of good feelings and of higher hopes, the blotting out 
of all the traces of a better and a purer nature , which were left to 
his descendants by the first sinner at the fall. Mr. Morton and 
his friend gazed upon the body of the poor park-keeper, as he re- 
mained stretched upon the bed in the same position in which he 
had been placed on the preceding night. Neither of them said a 
word for some time, but both felt deeply, and Morton, when 
he turned away, repeated once or twice ''Poor fellow, poor 
fellow ! " 
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**Now, my dear Sir," hesaid, vhen they \rere once more in 
the hall; *'I will go over to the widow's, and if she will receive 
me I will see her, however painful a duty it maybe. The man 
has been killed in my service , and I doubt not, from what I know 
of him, in doing it well. She and her children, therefore, must 
be provided for, and though, perhaps, she may not have turned 
her thoughts to the aggravation which poverty and worldly difficul- 
ties must always, sooner or later, bring to other sorrows, yet 
they would sooner or later, present themselves to her mind , and 
it is as well that she should be spared that uneasiness altogether." 

^*Yuu are right, my dear Sir, you are right," replied 
Mr. Quatterly, following him; *'one of the best charities is the 
sparing of our fellow-creatures any source of unhappiness from 
which we can shield them." 

The door of the park-keeper's house was opened by the little 
boy , with his face pale and his eyes red. The room in which the 
family had usually sat was vacant, and the boy said that his 
mother was lying down on her bed, and that Dr. Western had just 
left her. 

**TelI her, my good boy," said Morton, *'that I am here, 
and that I should like to speak to her for a few minutesif she can 
admit me ; but that if she is not well enough I will come and see 
her to-morro^." 

The boy returned from the little room, beyond, however, 
asking Mr. Morton to go in; and, leaving Mr. Qualterly in the 
other chamber, he passed through the door, and found poor 
Mrs. Edmonds seated upon the side of the bed, with the windows 
half closed. Her grief was very silent; there was no display, no 
effort, no noisy sorrow. She made more than one ineffectual 
attempt to restrain her tears, but she felt that she could not 
speak , lest the bitterness of her heart should burst forth in la- 
mentations. 

Morton took her hand kindly ; and , seating himself on a chair 
beside her, he said, in a quiet low tone, ** I am sorry to intrude 
upon yon now, Mrs. Edmonds, especially as I know that such 
grief as yours is not to be comforted ; but I thought I might as well 
spare you any unnecessary cares or anxieties , by assuring you that 
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your owo fate , and that of your children , shall be well cared for. 
I will take the boy's education upon myself, and will provide for 
bim hereafter. You , also , I will take care shall never know want 
of any kind , and in whatever occupation may suit you best — for I 
know that you will not like to be without occupation — you shall 
have every assistance that I can give you." 

** Thank you, Sir, thank you," answered Mrs. Edmonds; 
^^youare very kind — but, oh, my poor girl! "and she burst into 
tears again. 

*^Well, perhaps, what I have to tell you of her may comfort 
you , on hei: score , at least ," answered Morton. ** I have ascer- 
tained, Mrs. EdmondSy that she is really lawfully married to him." 
He did not venture to mention the name; and he did hope and trust 
that , for some time , at least, the share which Alfred Latimer was 
suspected of having taken in the death of her husband would be 
kept from Mrs. Edmonds's ear. 

'*0h! thank you. Sir," replied the widow; '^ that is comfort, 
indeed. I did not dare to mention her name to Dr. Western, for 
I knew he thought her very wicked , though he never said so. Oh, 
that her poor father could have heard such news ! " and the tears 
burst forth afresh. 

After a few more words of kindness, which is always consola- 
tion in its degree, Morton left the widow,, and returned with Mr. 
Quatterly to the inn. 

We will not pause to discuss the dinner which Mrs. Pluckrose 
set before her revered guests, nor descant upon the excellence of 
the roast chickens, nor the insufferable hardness of the bacon by 
which they were accompanied. After the moderate meal was over, 
Morton left his companion for the evening, and once more took his 
way along the bank of the river from the inn to the rectory. 

There are days in the life of every one when events seem to 
crowd so thickly together that they jostle one another for attention, 
and a thousand subjects of deep interest were pressing upon our 
friend's mind at that moment; but yet a faint hope of seeing fair 
Louisa Charlton at the rector's passed through the crowd , and 
made bim hurry his steps. Nor was he deceived , for the first per- 
son he saw on entering was herself. 
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** I thought , dear Louisa," he said, ** that you would be driveu 
to this kind place of refuge. I hope you bad not much to endure 
before you sought it." 

*^A great deal more than ought to have been inflicted upon 
her/' replied Dr. Western, speaking for his fair ward. **But now, 
my dear Sir, my sister and I will do our best to make her happy 
whilst she remains with us; but I fear there are still a good many 
difficulties and discomforts to be encountered before her fate is 
more happily fixed." 

''Discomforts, perhaps, many," replied Morton ; ''but diffi- 
culties, I trust, none, my dear doctor. Mrs. Charlton's oppo- 
sition , I know , we must expect ; but if Louisa feels as I hope she 
does, that opposition need cause no delay whatever in our arrange- 
ments. The law must afterwards take its course, and pronounce 
how far we may be affected by the lady's decision. But after a 
scene which I have to relate to you, and which took place this 
morning before you arrived , I think you will see that it is un- 
necessary for us to pay any attention to Mrs. Charlton's pro- 
ceedings, as her opinion of me or any other person , depends en- 
tirely upon our pliability in regard to certain views which seem 
to me not of the most honest character. However, of that here- 
after." 

The conversation now turned to other subjects; but still the 
events of the day formed , of course , the principal topic , and as all 
those events were sad — as they all showed , in different points of 
view , the depravity or folly of human nature , the general tenor of 
that evening's conference was sad and somewhat gloomy. Yet 
Morton did not love Louisa less, and Louisa loved Morton, if 
possible, more , as that conversation came towards a close. The 
lighter things of life have their effect perhaps in first attracting, but 
it is when the deeper and the sterner draw forth the more profound 
and precious qualities that the heart becomes knit to heart by ties 
that can never be broken. It is then that the casket is thrown open, 
and the real jewels displayed , for the smalt traits and indications 
which are visible in ordinary society much more frequently afford 
a view into the faults and failings than into the virtues and excel- 
lencies of our companions. 

77*c Step-Mother. 11. \% 
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As the hour of ten was approaching, Morton related to Dr. 
Western his visit to the widow, and the short conversation which 
had taken place between them. ^* I must ask you , my dear Sir/' 
he said , ^* who know so much more of her habits and feelings than 
I do , to turn in your mind what sort of position will be best suited 
for her. I will secure to her a little independence; but I know 
that it will please her best, and I am sure that, under existing 
circumstances, U will be best for her, to have some employment 
for her leisure time. There are some occasions, as we all know, 
when labour is a blessing; and such, I believe, it will be in her 
case. The boy we will easily provide for; and as to poor Lucy, I 
fear we must wait to see the course of events before we can devise 
anything for her beneGt." 

**I dread to think," said Dr. Western , feelingly , ^* what must 
be the effect on Lucy's mind when she knows the whole of this sad 
history." 

'^Oh, keep it from her — keep it from her!" cried Louisa. 
''If it be possible, never let her know the worst of all that has 
occurred." 

Dr. Western shook his head. ''It is the saddest part of sin 
and crime , my love ," he said , *' that they bring misery to others 
who have no participation in them. One man's folly or wickedness 
often spreads round wretchedness to thousands, and almost each 
house in the land has, sooner or later, its heartaches from the 
errors of some one whom its roof has at some time sheltered. You, 
yourself, my dear child, will have to bear your share of suffering 
from Alfred Latimer's errors, and this poor girl who is now his 
wife must endure her part of the same hard consequences. I see 
no possibility of preventing it. She must know of his apprehen- 
sion , which will doubtless be speedily effected , and all the cir- 
cumstances will, sooner or later, be heard, whatever be the 
result. 

'*^I think it might be prevented,? said Morton, after a moment's 
thought. ''His apprehension, indeed, she must learn ; but it 
seems to me possible that by some one stepping forward to protect 
her in her unprotected state the darkest fact of all — if it be a fact 
— that her husband was an actual participator io her father's 
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murder , may be concealed from her. At all events , in the case of 
the poor widow, we had better keep our suspicions from reaching 
her ears as long as possible , for it would bitterly aggravate her 
grief at present were she to know all the circumstances as they 
now appear." 

** You say if it be a fact , my dear Sir /' replied Dr. Western, 
*<and yon speak in a tone of doubt. Has anything occurred to 
make you hope that the opinions we formed this morning are 
groundless?" 

**But little," answered Morton. **Mr. Quatterly, indeed, 
has doubts ; but it seems to me — " 

While he was speaking there was a good deal of bustle in the 
rector's hall ; much more, indeed, than that usually quiet and well- 
regulated place was at all accustomed to. Voices sounded speaking 
low and eagerly, and the tones of Dr. Western's old butler, usually 
so grave and calm , were at length heard rising powerfully. 

**But I must and will see him this instant," cried one voice, 
which Morton thought he recognised. 

**But I tell you you cannot see him till I let him knew, and ask 
whether he chooses it or not." 

'*But I know he will choose, and see him I will this moment,*^ 
rejoined the first speaker. '^ I tell you it 's matter ofiife and death ; 
and there 's not a moment to be lost ! ** 

There seemed to come then a little scuffle in the hall , in which 
the rector's butler, being the weakest, as usual, went to the wall, 
and the moment after ^ the door of the dining-room, which was 
adjacent, was thrown open, and then suddenly closed again. 
Another moment brought a step to the drawing-room door , and it 
too was opened with eager haste. All eyes were turned towards it, 
on the part of Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn with some degree of fear, 
and instantly in rushed Mr. Gibbs in his own proper person , his 
usually neat and somewhat extravagant attire being a good deal 
deranged , his black and silken ringlets all confused and tumbled 
over each other like a mob of corkscrews ; but importance and vi- 
gour in his countenance. 

** Oh , Sir ," he said , addressing Morton , as soon as he per- 
ceived him; ** I. have such news for you, tlLOu%\iU.VAs»^^^^ 
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cost me my life — come along -> there is not a moment to be lost 
— Yie *ye got them safe if you like to have them." 

Mr. Gibbs's mind was eyidently OYer-exciled , and Morton, 
fearing that he might come harshly on some subject that would be 
painful to Louisa , beckoned him to come out of the room , saying, 
** I will speak to you in the library , Mr. Gibbs , by Dr. Western's 
permission/' 

''Let him come, too — let him come too/' cried Mr. Gibbs. 
*'We shall want all the assistance we can get, I can tell you. Sir; 
but there 's not a moment' to be lost if you intend to do anything 
effectual" — thus saying he followed Mr. Morton out of the room. 
Br. Western accompanied him, and after they had been about ten 
minutes away together, the bell of the library was heard ringing, 
and several of the men servants were called into the room. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The reader cannot tell — nay , it is impossible to describe to 
him so as to give him even a faint idea of it — no, **sifavats 
nne langue defer toujours parlante ," as Voltaire has it , I could 
not explain the terrible temptation which an author has to struggle 
with when he has got his reader and some of his characters into 
what is vulgarly termed a predicament, and feels an inclination to 
leave them all there and go to some other part of the story. No 
man should be trusted with power. It is more than human nature 
can bear; and the despot's spirit is sure to seize upon every one 
who has his fellow creatures at his mercy. I feel at this present 
moment , dear reader , the tyrant strong within me , urging me to 
torture you even at the risk of losing my throne — to fly away from 
Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Morton and Dr. Western , and follow out the 
course of Alfred Latimer. But I will resist it manfiilly; and if 
ever I should come into Parliament — which Heaven forfend ! — I 
will introduce a bill to render it penal for an author to tell his story 
in any other than a straightforward nranner. 

I will go on with Mr. Gibbs , coute qui emUe; for do not sup- 
pose that to do so is without its inconveniences. On the contrary, 
I foresee many to the after \A\\\xi% oCm^ tale \ but still ** for a great 
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good I mast do a little wrong ; ** though , be it remarked that prin- 
ciple — a very vicious ooe , by the way — should never be acted 
upOQ but once in his life by an author , and never in his whole life 
by a prime minister. It is contrary to morals, to logic, and to 
common sense to do wroug at all ; and no motive can justify it , as 
shall be proved at large in some chapter especially devoted to that 
purpose ; but enough of the question for the present, and now for 
Mr. Gibbs. 

We left Dr. Western , Mr. Morton , and the traveiliug per- 
fumer all in the library together, riDging the bell ; but before we 
proceed to examine into the results of that phenomenon we must 
enquire into the causes — *^ Man ami bellier toi^ours commencesi 
par le commencement/* Upon my life , that is the third piece of 
French I have put into this column. I beg a thousand pardons, 
and trust to be forgiven ; for I do not think there is as much of any 
foreign language, ancient or modern, in all my works put together. 

However , we left , as I have said , Dr. Western , Mr. Morton, 
and Mr. Gibbs in the library together — I '11 go on, now, upon 
my word — and the Orst sentence spoken was by Morton. **WeIl, 
Mr. Gibbs," he said, "What is all this? What have you dis- 
covered?" 

**Why, I've got them, Sir — I've got them ! " criedGibbs; 
'^but there 's no time to be lost if you want to have them." 

*' Who do you mean, my good friend?" exclaimed Dr. Western. 
''Do you mean Mr. Latimer?" 

*' No , no , no ! " cried the traveller eagerly. ** I mean the vil- 
lains, the scoundrels , the chiefs of the whole gang, and I 'm afraid 
every moment that they should get away." 

'*But give us some connected account of who they are, and 
what you mean?" said Mr. Morton , judging from the visitor's ex- 
cited manner, soiled and deranged dress, and whirling words, 
that he had either drank too much , or that he was slightly insane. 
*'We have already seen to-day , Mr. Gibbs, how unjustly suspi- 
cions may be entertained, and , of course, can do nothing without 
proper information." 

** Well, then, if I must waste time," exclaimed the other, **all 
I have to say is that it is entirely owing to the Fragrant BiIol <iC 
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Trinidad. If it hadoH been for that I should never have known 
anything at all. I went over to Sturton , Sir , where I made a very 
convenient deal , and as I was coming back through the wood, just 
at the top of the hill on this side of Sturton, where I could look 
down over all the country, I saw two men creeping up by one of 
the narrow paths, and , not liking their looks at all — for I thought 
I knew the villains — I went on as fast as I could. They came 
nearly as fast, and, as the mischief would have it, it grew quite 
dark in the wood , and down I fell , breaking my shin most despe- 
rately. Running was out of the question ; if I lay there I was sure 
to be murdered ; so I took to my old trick and got up the tree. I 
had not been there two minutes when the blood-thirsty villains 
passed underneath, and I held my breathy and listened with all 
my ears. Well, I heard one say to the other ^I could have sworn 
I heard something running and the bushes shake;' and then the 
other answered 'It 's very likely a deer got out of the park; the 
paling is very bad in some places.' You may fancy howl trembled; 
but then t'other one said *It was more like a man's foot than a 
deer's,' so that made me tremUe more , till I thought they would 
hear me shaking. But then one said to the other * It 's all quiet 
enough now, however; ' and the other answered < Ay ; if it was any 
one, he 's off by this time , and he couldn't be looking for us, at 
all events.' That was Jack Williams that spoke." 

* » Jack Williams ," exclaimed Dr. Western ; * * why , I left him 
in the hands of the magistrates at — .*' 

''Ay! he's out, however it happened ," answered Mr. Gibbs, 
** and Brown with him , too, doctor. I 'II take my oath of it, by 
the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad , and all I hold sacred. I knew 
who they were pretty well when first I saw them , and then when I 
heard their tongues I was quite sure ; besides , they called each 
other by their names , that is to say Brown called him * Williams,' 
and he called Brown 'Tom.' 

"But where are they, then?" demanded Uortoo. "It would 
take a whole regiment to search that wood properly, even if they 
are there still." 

" Thej are there still ," answered Gibbs ; " but they won't be 
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there very long. But as to searching the wood , that 's needless ; 
for I can tell you exactly where they are , and where they intend to 
remain till two o'clock , for I heard all their arrangements just as 
plain as a sermon. They stopped a minute close under the tree 
after they had said what I have told you, as if they were listening, 
and then Brown said to Williams 'I don't hear anything, Wil- 
liams, do you?' upon which Williams answered *No, Tom, I 
don't ; and , at all events , we had better get into the cave , for we 
must have some rest before we go on , and we are in less danger 
there than anywhere else.' * So I think ,' answered Brown; *but 
if I once fall asleep , I 'm not likely to wake in a hurry, for it 's a 
tolerable long walk , I can tell you , Williams , with all the round 
we have made , and this bundle is devilish heavy. One of us had 
better keep awake whilst the other sleeps , and so take it in turns.' 
But Williams replied * Never you fear, I shall wake at two o'clock ; 
I always do , for that 's the time I used to go up and watch. I must 
have some sleep , too , recollect , for I 've had none these three 
nights , and we mustn't be much after two in starting again , that 
we may get on ten or twelve miles on the other side before day- 
light.' * Well , come along , then ,' answered Brown , ' and let us 
have something to eat and drink first. It 's devilish little use 
having got the money if we are forced to starve ourselves notwith- 
standing.' After that they walked on a little , and I began to think 
how I should like to follow them and see where the cave is they 
talked about; but I very soon found that it was nearer than I 
thought , for I could hear that they did not go along the path , but 
pushed through the trees and bushes near towards the high bank, 
and then they seemed to come to a dead stop, fori could hear their 
voices talking again without seeming to move. They were far 
enough ofiT to prevent me from knowing what they said, except 
when they spoke very loud ; but near enough to make me quite 
sure of whereabouts they were. Presently, too, there came a 
sort of crackling sound, and I could see a red light shining through 
the branches , which showed me that they had lighted a fire. The 
dogs did not know there was anybody so near , or I dare say they 
would not have made themselves so comfortable." 

''This opportunity must not be lost," said Dr. Weateca^ 
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rising, and ringing the bell. ''We must secure these men if 
possible." 

**It would do me a great deal of good , your reverence," said 
Mr. Gibbs , " if you would just let me have a glass of wine , for , to 
tell the truth, I am somewhat tired, and a good deal exhausted, 
not having touched a bit of anything for a good many hours ; but 
still I am ready to go the minute the others are." 

**Tou deserve high praise for your courage and activity, Mr. 
Gibbs," replied the worthy clergyman, ''and you shall have 
anything that you desire which the house can afford. Bring in 
some wine and some cold meat," he continued, as the servant ap- 
peared ; *' but flrst tell the coachman to come here directly. Now 
pray, Mr. Gibbs, let us hear how you escaped from your very un- 
pleasant situation in the tree." 

''It was all owing to the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad," replied 
his visitor; '' for, having a specimen bottle in my pocket , as soon 
as I found that the murderers were safely lodged at such a distance 
as not to hear a little rustle , I took it out, and , pushing down my 
stocking, rubbed my shin till the pain quite went off, otherwise I 
couldn't have walked a step , I 'm sure. I kept a sharp ear upon 
my friends in the cave, however, and rubbed and listened , and 
listened and rubbed , for full half an hour. But still they kept 
talking and eating I fancy, and I could hear a cork drawn, and 
then they laughed." 

"Laughed ! " exclaimed Dr. Western. *' I am sometimes in- 
clined to wonder how human beings ever laugh." 

"It was Tom Brown, I think/' returned Mr. Gibbs; <*forI 
never saw Williams laugh in my life , and I don't think he ever 
does. But some time after that they began to be more silent, 
speaking for a minute or two, and then breaking off again; and 
then there came a word or two and an answer; and then they were 
still so long I thought they were both asleep ; but then they began 
again, and so it went on till it must have been half-past nine, I 
dare say. After that all was quiet; but I dare not move for a full 
half hour , during which time I considered what I had best do, and 
gradually I began to take courage, audi determined to come down, 
and get across as fast as possible, for it was the nearest ma- 
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gistrtte's house; and as I grew bolder and bolder, I thoaght 1 
might just as well take a look at their cave before I went; and when 
I was quite sure they must be asleep , I got slowly down the tree 
from knot to knot, making no noise at all , and then crept quietly 
through the grass towards the chesnut-trees and bu^es under the 
bank , making as near as I could for the spot where I had seen the 
light glimmering when I was up-stairs in the tree , for I could not 
see it now for the brushwood , but I smelt it strong enough not- 
withstanding. I picked my steps like a cat o?er the wet ground, 
and presently, as I moved about, I spied a gap amongst the leaves 
and branches, not bigger than my hand through which I saw 
something red shining, and getting as near as I could I peeped 
through." 

*'And what did you see?" asked Morton, as the coachman 
entered, followed by the footman with a tray of cold meat and wine 
in his hands, and Mr. Gibbs paused in his narrative. 

*' Why , I saw the Ore of sticks beginning to die out," replied 
Mr. Gibbs, ''and that great big hulking fellow, Bjown, lying upon 
his back with a bundle under his head , and Williams sitting with 
his back against the bank, and his head leaning forward, sound 
asleep. As I stood there Brown began to snore. You thought it 
very horrible , Sir , that such men should laugh , but I can tell you 
it 's very horrible indeed to hear a murderer snore; so creeping 
away again without making the least noise , I marked one or two of 
the large trees near with my knife, and then came down back 
again as fast as I could to old Blackmore, the gardener's cottage. 
I had to knock the old man up out of his bed , for his boat was 
chained and padlocked; but when he saw me, and heard what I 
wanted it for — though I didn't tell him all — he let me have it 
willingly enough, and I punted myself across here without more 
ado. The boat is just down by the bank there , and I 'm ready to 
go as soon as I have had something to refresh me a little." 

While Mr. Gibbs proceeded with great self-possession and sa- 
tisfaction to comfort himself with the good things set before him, 
a consultation took place between Dr. Western , Mr. Morton, and 
the coachman , as to what would be the best plan to pursue for the 
purpose of capturing the two malefactors , whose place of con- 
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cealment had been discovered by the worthy traveller. Consider- 
able difficulties, however, presented themselves. The lateness 
of the hour — the want of all preparation — the absence of the only 
constable that Mallington boasted — the distance of Dr. Western's 
house from the village — and the early period at which Williams 
and his companion were to start upon their onward journey — were 
all impediments which were difficult to be overcome. Dr, Western 
was a man of peace; but, nevertheless, his sense of duty as a 
magistrate led him at Orst to resolve upon going in person , and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that Morton dissuaded him. 

^* I shall go, certainly, my dear Sir," said the young gentle-' 
man himself, '^for you know that I have a personal stake iu this 
matter; when, besides forwarding the ends of justice, I would 
fain secure the papers which one or the other of these men un- 
doubtedly possess. But both your age and your profession , my 
dear Sir, should prevent you from going; and, doubtless, we 
shall be able to get enough men by the way to render our proceed- 
ings secure." 

''I don't know Sir," said the coachman , scratching his head ; 
**but, if you cross over in the boat, you '11 find nobody but old 
Blackmore , and he 's too lame to be of any good. You and I and 
the gentleman there might be enough it 's true ; but, depend upon 
it , the fellows will fight like mad, for I suppose they 've got i ^-ope 
round their necks any how." 

''Boesn't Miles, one of the keepers, live up at the corm r of 
the park by Mrs. Hazlewood's cottage?" asked Morton ; ** and we 
can easily take that in our way." 

^*Yes, Sir, so we do," answered the coachman; ^'ani a 
strapping chap he is too. I didn't think of him." 

**Then we shall be enough , my dear Sir ," rejoined Mr. Mor- 
ton , turning to the rector with a cheerful smile. '' Four stoat 
men will certainly be sufficient against two. Though any odds are 
justifiable in such a case, I should be almost ashamed of taking 
more. We had better have some arms, however, ifyou have any 
in the house. If not , I must send for my pistols to the inn." 

**0h, the footman has a couple of brace in his pantry , and I 
have a long-uoused gun upstairs ," replied Dr. Western. 
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** I've got a pistol, too/' said the coachman, and Mr. Gibbs 
himed io , announcfog that he had his two little barkers in his 
tocket, never having gone unprovided since his head had suffered 
Q the very wood to which he was now destined. He started up at 
he same time, declaring himself quite ready; and, indeed, he 
bowed a degree of alacrity and resolution which raised him high in 
be opinion of Mr. Morton. The gun and pistols were procured, 
nd then a su£Scient quantity of cord was sought for and cut at 
onvenient lengths , with a portion of which each of the expedi- 
ionary party furnished themselves. 

'*Now, go out with the coachman and down to the boat, Mr. 
ribbs ," said Mr. Morton , as soon as all was ready ; * * I will join 
ou in a minute ; '' and then turning to Dr. Western , he added, 
I will just go and bid Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn good evening. It 
ill be much better, however, that they should know nothiog of 
lis affair till it is over , as it would only render them uneasy du- 
ng thc-night, and poor Louisa has enough to grieve her without 
ay further anxiety." 

Dr. Western agreed cordially in this view, but at the same time 
e added, *^You must return and let me know, my dear Sir, for 
shall certainly sit up till it is all over." 

Morton promised to do as he requested , and then returning to 
le drawing-room, laughed with Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn for a mo- 
i^t over Mr. Gibbs's strange interruption , and merely adding 
lat he thought it would end in the capture of two notorious male- 
ictors, took his leave with as light an air as if he was going to a 
arty of pleasure. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

The moon had somewhat declined, the high slopes of the 
round behind Mallington Park, the deep rounds of the wood in 
le foreground, even the lower part of the Park itself, though 
imed to the south , were all in shadow ; but yet the river in some 
fits bends caught the rays of the declining planet, and glistened 
ke silver as it flowed along. The boat had been drawn up as near 
> the Rectory as possible , where the stream , expanding, flowed 
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oQ more gently , leaving a fringe of reeds, mingled with (he large 
round leaves of the water lily , on that side of the river ; and in the 
punt itself appeared, when Morton approached, the coachmaa 
and Mr. Gibbs. He concluded, of course, that they were waitiog 
there for him ; but , nevertheless, he could not, as he hurried on, 
divine with what amusement they were filling up their time; for 
the coachman , with his body slightly bent , and the pole io bis 
hand, seemed very much in the attitude of one who was lifting out 
a large fish with a landing net , while Mr. Gibbs, on his knees, in 
the bottom of the punt, was stooping over still further, and reach- 
ing out with his hands , apparently to secure something that his 
companion was endeavouring to guide to the side of their little 
bark. 

Just when Morton came up the worthy traveller made a sharp 
grasp at something , exclaiming the moment after, *' I have got it 
— it 's a hat." 

He then emptied the water out^ and turning to the young gen- 
tleman as he stepped into the punt, he showed him his prize, 
saying ^*Here 's a bat in the water. Isn't that funny, Sir? — a 
very good hat , too , and can't have been long in , or it would have 
fallen to pieces." 

^^Keep it safely, Mr. Gibbs," answered Morton, who saw 
more in the fact than the other seemed to do. ^' There , push off, 
coachman, as fast as you can. You had better, perhaps, mark 
the hat, Mr. Gibbs, for we must leave it in the boat, and it may 
be important to identify it." 

*' Here 's something written in the inside already," answered 
the traveller, *' if I could but make out what it is ," and he turned 
it to the moonlight , but in vain. *^ I '11 mark it at all events," he 
continued taking out his pencil and marking a broad cross on the 
leather. *^ There, that will prevent mistakes. I shouldn't wonder 
if it were that young Mr. Latimer's hat. He came back without 
one , they say, and took a new one with him." 

Mr. Morton did not reply, and the punt soon glided into the 
darker part of the stream , and approached the opposite bank, 
where the whole party stepped out , and the boat was made fast, 
Morton then led the way at once towards the cottage of the man 
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Miles; but by this time it was past twelve o'cleck, and the good 
countrymaD and all his family were soand asleep in their beds, 
irbeiice it was very diflScuIt to rouse them. At length after long 
IcDoekingatthedoor, and tapping at the window, Miles himself 
was called out of his bed ; and , as apprehension was the order of 
the day , and as he did not choose to give such nocturnal visitors 
in opportunity of forcing their way in , he brought his foce as near 
as possible to the casement, and opened it, inquiring '* Who the 
devil are you?" 

*^Get on some clothes and come out, Miles," replied Mr. 
Morton. *' Bring your gun with you, too, with a ball or two, fit 
for it , if you 've got any. We \e some business to do ? ** 

'^ Lord bless me , Sir ! I didn't know you ," answered the man 
in a respectful tone; but, rubbing his eyes heartily at the same 
lime, ** What is it all about? The season is too far gone for shoot- 
ing a buck." 

**I '11 tell you presently," answered Morton ; '*but make haste, 
my good friend , for we have no time to lose." 

The man retired, promptly threw on some clothes, and calling 
one of his little girls to shut the door after him, speedily appeared, 
with gun and powder flask in one hand and some bullets in the 
other. 

^* You had better charge," said Morton, and the man obeyed 
without hesitation, but still nol without some surprise. Mr. Gibbs 
he stared at heartily, but recognised Dr. Western's coachman, 
and asked him how he did in a semisomnambulous manner, while 
he went on cramming his gun as hard as he could drtvev 

^'The French havn't landed, have they?'' he asked at length, 
as he followed Morton up the sandy lane under the park wall. 

*'0h, no," answered Morton. ^' We have not such serious 
enemies to deal with as that, my good fellow. We have discovered 
where two of the men are lying hid who are suspected of having 
broken into Mallington Hall, and murdered poor Edmonds." 

*<0h, d^ntheml" cried the gamekeeper; ^lif I catch them 
1 '11 knock their brains out." 

*^No, n<^," answered Morton. **You must be so good as to 
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follow your orders exactly. I '11 tell you what to do when we gel 
near the spot , and you must do neither more nor less." 

'* Where he they?" asked Miles, in an eager tone, which 
showed that sleep was now quite thrown off. **In the chesnut 
wood , I '11 bet any money." 

**No," answered Morton ; *' in a cave or hollow piece of ground 
in Wenlock Wood , I understand." 

*'What! Gammer Hurry's Hole?" exclaimed Miles, stopping 
suddenly. ** Well , that 's the very place for them to hide , to be 
sure. I havn't been there this many a year , and I didn't think of 
it. But stop a bit, stop a bit. If they are in there you '11 want 
some light, for at the back part it 's as black as the coal-hole, even 
in the day time, and we may all get our throats cut before we 
know it." 

This was a point that had neither struck Morton , Mr. Gibbs, 
nor the coachman , and for a moment or two it puzzled them all 
?ery much. 

Miles soon came to their relief. **I 've got a dark lantern at 
home," he said. '* You three go up to the common, at the back 
of the Park, and I '11 run and fetch it, and be up with you in a 
minute." 

They reached the top of the hill, however, some minutes before 
they were overtaken by the gamekeeper; and Morton took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to cross-examine Mr. Gibbs in regard 
to the locality and circumstances of the cave , and also to arrange 
his plan of operations. 

*' Two of us had better go in first ," he said , **and two stay at 
the entrance, in case the others should miss them, and they 
should run out. As soon , however, as we have got hold of them 
the others can rush in to help.'* 

^' They were both close at the mouth /' said Mr. Gibbs. *^Bat 
who's to go in first?" 

Morton mistook him , and thought that one of the qualms of 
apprehension which he acknowledged having felt in the tree had 
now got possession of him again , and he accordingly replied, 
'*You and the coachman had better stay at the entrance, Mr. 
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Gibbs; you can hold the lantern, so as to give us as much light 
as possible , and knock any of them down who attempt to pass." 

But the safety that is in numbers had inspired Mr. Gibbs with 
the spirit of a hero. He was not at all unwilling to take his part in 
a fight all to himself. **No, no, Sir!" he exclaimed, **on my 
life, that 's not fair. I found the fellows out^ and I ought to be 
allowed my part in taking them." 

*• * So you shall , my good friend ," replied Morton ; '' but only, 
as I think that Miles is a stronger man " — 

**0h! I 'm stronger than I look," answered Mr. Gibbs, in- 
terrupting him , *' and devilish active. Let me once get my fingers 
on one of their throats, and the fellow shan't throw me off more 
easily than a pinned bull does a bull dog." 

<*WelI, so be it," answered Morton , who, recollecting that 
Miles was a married man, .with a large family, dependent upon 
him , thought it as well that the more dangerous part of the under- 
taking should fall upon the dapper traveller. 

When the gamekeeper joined them , however , though he did 
not venture to express his dissent so boldly as Mr. Gibbs had 
done; yet he grumbled a little at the prospect of not being al- 
lowed, as he termed it, '*to have a lick at the fellows who mur- 
dered poor Edmonds." 

Morton replied, **Tou must remember that they are only 
suspected , my good friend , and , therefore , there must be do 
more violence than is necessary to secure them. Probably, how- 
ever, we shall all have as much of it as we well deserve. So now 
that we understand the whole , let us go on in perfect silence ; and 
remember , Miles , not to unshade the lantern till we are close to 
the entrance of the cave. Step as quietly as possible also ; and 
you, Miles, lead the way, as I suppose you know the place 
best." 

*^ Know Gammer Hurry's Hole? Ay, that I do," answered 
the gamekeeper; ** but what am I to do if f am not to go in when 1 
get there?" 

** You keep close to the right of the mouth. The coachman, 
who must come last, vnll keep close to the left, and Mr. Gibbs 
and I will go in between you as soon as you unshade the lantern." 
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<* Very well , Sir /' answered Miles , '* jost as you like , thoagh 
I think jou had better leaye it to os, in case harm should come 
of it." 

**No, 00, that will not do/* answered Morton. <^I never 
put other men upon tasks that I am afraid to undertake myself. 
Now, goon, Miles." 

The man led the way across the common till he reached the 
edge of Wenlock Wood; but, then, instead of taking the path 
which Mr. Gibbs had followed once before , he struck away to the 
left, skirting the wood, till he came nearly to the spot where the 
high bank in which the cave was dug fell away into the broken 
ground of the common. This proceeding agitated Mr. Gibbs a 
good deal, for he thought that the man must have mistaken the 
place; and, phicking Mr. Morion by the coat, he whispered his 
apprehensions. 

**Hush!" answered Morton , ''he is right, depend upon it;" 
and at the same moment the gamekeeper turned into the wood, 
where a somewhat broader and less entangled path was found, 
under the shelter of the sandy banks. 

Slowly and cautiously they walked along, keeping close to 
each other, and preserving a profound silence; and it is vain to 
say that the sensation was not somewhat awful , as, in the depth 
of the night, with no other light but that afforded by the sky 
above, bright though it might be with the moon's rays, they 
walked on through the deep wood, and remembered that a struggle 
was about to take place with men whose hands were already im- 
brued in human blood, and who would in all probability, struggle 
with the courage of despair. Every now and then, where the 
banks were a little lower , the moonlight poured from the south- 
west upon their path, streaming between the boles of the trees 
that crested the high ground above ; but those occasional glimpses 
of brightness tended rather to render the gloom more deep when 
the darkness succeeded again. 

When they had gone about a quarter of a mile a bird, of the 
raven species — whether their steps had caught his watchful ear, 
or whether he was already on the wing, I cannot tell — flew over 
their heads , with a hoarse croak , and they could hear the strong 
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feathers of his wings flap amongst the branches. These were the 
onJy sounds they heard, all the rest was still, and solemn, and 
silent; not a breath of air was felt; the thin branches of the birch 
wared not, and the light leaves of the aspen remained at rest. 
Their own step was all that moved , and each took especial care to 
tread as lightly as possible , and to hold the cautious breath. At 
length a faint odour of burnt wood was perceptible, hanging 
about amongst the trees; and Miles, turning partly round, 
touched Mr. Morton on the shoulder, as an intimation that they 
were approaching the place. 

Morton instantly drew one of the pistols from his pocket and 
held it in his left hand, giving the same sign to those behind him ; 
and, after taking about twenty steps further, the gamekeeper 
stood still. Though completely dark, and though the fire which 
Mr. Gibbs had seen had now gone out, Morton could perceive 
distinctly enough the dark outline of the mouth of the cave, and 
when Miles paused and faced round on the right-hand side, the 
young gentleman did the same within about a yard of him. 
Mr. Gibbs also approached, and then Morton touched the game- 
keeper as a signal to unshade the lantern. Just at the same mo- 
ment there was a slight noise in the cave, as if someone moved; 
but the covering over the lantern was instantly drawn back, and 
the figures of the two sleeping men were straight before them. 
The feeble rays penetrated faintly into the cave, showing near the 
entrance the rough smoke-begrimed sides, but suffering the 
further parts to rest in obscurity. They flashed taW upon the fa- 
ces of Williams and his companion, however, and while Browa 
rolled over uneasily on his side, but without waking, the former 
started at once upon his feet, exclaiming **Ay, ay, Sir," as if 
suddenly called by some one in command over him. 

Without giving him a moment's pause Morton rushed in upon 
him and grasped him by the collar; but even in the short interval, 
roused completely by the sound of feet, the miscreant was upon 
his guard, and grappling tight with his antagonist, a fearful 
struggle commenced between them. At the same moment 
Mr. Gibbs sprang upon Brown and held him down , meeting at 
first but little resistance, for the man's senses were completely 
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baried in sleep; but, as the grasp of his assailant began (o op- 
press his throat he too ronsed himself and struck the traveller a 
tremendous blow on the head as he started up , but without in- 
ducing Gibbs to let go his hold. Then seizing him by the waist he 
endeavoured with his great strength to dash his head against the 
side of the cavern; but with active deiterity Gibbs contrived to 
avoid the blow, keeping fast to his throat, to use his own simile, 
like a bull-dog, while Brown raged and swore with every blas- 
phemy that the vocabulary of crime could supply. 

The contest, in the meantime, between Morion and Williams 
was more silent and apparently less violent, but more deadly. 
They were better matched in all respects; the gentleman was tal- 
ler, as active, as much inured to exercise and danger ; but not so 
muscular as his opponent. He had his pistol cocked in his hand; 
too, but that only embarrassed him, for he was determined not 
to use it but in case of the last necessity , and as he was presentiog 
It at his head with a low threat to fire , a well-aimed blow knocked 
it out of his hand , and it went off as it struck the ground. The; 
grappled with each other instantly, and wrestling with all their 
power, each strove to throw the other, till Williams finding that 
he bad to contend with one as powerful and as skilful as himself, 
relaxed his hold for a moment, and thrust his hand into the 
pocket of his jacket. It was for life or death ; for he knew that 
the withdrawal of bis hand from Morton's shoulder would give 
his antagonist one fearful advantage ; but he saw the two men at 
the mouth of the cave; he heard Miles exclaim **Hang it, this 
will never do ! " and beheld him set down the lantern to start for- 
ward. His only chance was in dispatching bis adversary at once ; 
and the next instant a pistol was in bis hand. Morton saw it, 
turned towards him, and put forth all his strength. Williams 
staggered, wavered, lost his balance; but still, with the perti- 
nacity of the wolf, that bites even in dying, he strove to aim the 
weapon aright as he fell, still clinging to his enemy with his left 
hand. Miles beheld the whole , as he rushed on , and grasped at 
the felon's wrist, taming it somewhat from its course; but at the 
same moment that Williams fell headlong, the pistol went off; 
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and Morton cast himself opon him, holding his chest down with 
his knee. 

**Are you hart, Sir? are you hurt?" cried the gamekeeper. 

^'Neyermind! nevermind!" answered Morton, **Tie him! 
tie him!" and at the same time he pressed heavily upon his an- 
tagonist's chest. 

With rapidity and skill Miles slipped a noose over Williams's 
arms, while Morton held him down, drew it tight, and tied it 
fast. **Now, help them there! help them!" said the young 
gentleman, rising; and as Miles sprang away to aid Gibbs and 
the coachman, who were both struggling with Brown, Morton 
drew a second pistol from bis pocket, turned to the mouth of the 
cave , and sat down , keeping a wary eye upon Williams. The 
man stood for an instant with his eyes bent upon the ground, 
without turning even a glance to the strife which went on for a mo- 
ment near, ere his comrade was finally overcome and tied ; but at 
ienglh , with a slow step , he advanced towards Morton. 

* ^ Stand back ! " said the young gentleman , as he saw him ap- 
proach , raising his pistol at the same time ; *' I have not strength 
to struggle with you now, so I must fire, however unwillingly, 
if you attempt to escape." 

*'I was only coming to say I am afraid you are hurt. Sir," 
answered Williams, in a mild tone, *'I am sorry for it; but my 
blood was up , and I could not help it." 

At the same moment Miles seized him by the collar, and 
dragged him back ; but Morton exclaimed , **Do not ill use him — 
do not ill use him, on any account ! " and the other three gather^ 
ing round the young gentleman , whose face had turned somewhat 
pale, saw the blood streaming rapidly over the breast of bis shirt 
from the right side as he leaned upon his left arm. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In the prison of the town of — , and in the best room of the 
prison , for in those days every man was considered innocent till 
he was proved guilty, and no man was treated to the utmost rigours 
of imprisonment till he was condemned by a jury of his country — 
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we have changed all these things now , and it is quite as bad to be 
suspected of any serious crime as to commit a minor one — sat 
Capuin TankerYille at his ease. He had a botUe of wine before 
him , and a veal pie — both excellent things , when they are good, 
of their kind — and he reasoned with himself, as he sat, upon 
fate and human circumstances, and was quite as good a philoso- 
pher in his way, as far as ethics were concerned at least, as many 
a man who has written a large folio, and begotten for himself a 
great name. True, it is probable that his lucubrations would not 
. greatly have tended to improve the moral or religious tone of so^ 
eiety; but the same may be said , unfortunately, of almost every 
philosopher that ever lived. I say almost, because there are one 
or two great exceptions. But search through a large library, dear 
reader, and point out those exceptions one by one, and your feet 
will sooner have been tired of moving from shelf to shelf, than 
your tongue of pronouncing the names of the few clever men who 
have been good men too. 

Captain Tankerville began by thinking of the strange turn cir- 
cumstances had taken in bringing him to the gaol of a small coun- 
try town, when he felt himself well quali6ed to 6gure in a more 
extended sphere in the capital itself. ** It 's not an uncomfortable 
gaol either/' he said to himself, looking round — for Captain 
Tankerville was a connoisseur in gaols , and had had some ei- 
peri^nce — '* It 's not an uncomfortable gaol either , and devilish 
civil fellows in it ; but it is strange to find oneself here. What an 
atrocious thing law is ! Here am I shut up , for three or four days 
perhaps, for nothing in life but for playing at cards in an inn on a 
Sunday. It is true old Quatterly says he can prove a forgery 
against me -.- he 's a clever fellow if he does. That cock*s been 
tried before , I can tell him , and won't fight ; but if he did be 
might run a chance of twisting my neck , after all. What an in- 
famous shame to hang a man as ^Mie would a dog , merely for 
writing ten or twelve black strokes at the bottom of a piece of 
paper. It 's contrary to every principle of justice and equity — 
it 's pure murder. If 1 had to make laws I 'd hang all those who 
have made them. Man was intended to ba free. I don't suppose, 
when he was first turned out, that even a spadeful of earth was 
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given to bim as his own. Then whence does he derive his right to 
anything he has? It 's all stuff. The whole world is properly in 
common , and each man has a right to take what he can get, and 
keep what he can. Why should not I write down upon a piece of 
paper the simple words George Jacobson, just as well as any other 
man. I entered into no pledge with my godfathers and godmothers 
that I would slick to the name of Tom Tankerville all my life. 
Why, doesn't a name wear out as well as anything else by too 
much use? and it 's devilish hard that one may not get a new one, 
just as a man gets a new coat — that 's cursed bad wine : branjjy, 
sugar, and slow juice. I wonder if one can't get anything bet- 
ter in this stupid town;" and he rang the bell which hung beside 
the mantel-piece. 

One of the turnkeys came in immediately , for Captain Tan- 
kervllle bled freely, as they said in the prison , and , thinking he 
had done his dinner, was about to remove the things; but the 
captain stopped him, exclaiming *' Stay, stay ; 1 havn't half done. 
I want some more wine, Mr. What Vyour-name ; and something 
better than that, too. I never tasted such stuff as that* Yon may 
take it away and drink it yourself if you like ; but get me a bottle 
of good real old port, that will make the evening pass comfortably 
— and, I say, ifyou have anything new and entertaining come in, 
bring it in here just for an hour or so, for the sake of society. 
I 'm beginning to get devilish dull." 

**You don't seem so, I'm sure, Sir," replied the turnkey; 
'* but I '11 tell Mr. Wilson what you say," and , withdrawing with 
the bottle in his hand , he went and spoke with his principal. 

'^Go and get him a bottle of old port from the Hart," said Mr. 
Wilson ; ** there 's four shillings to pay for it — charge him eight, 
you know — but let it be good, for conscience sake. What's 
come in?" 

**Nothing, Sir," replied the turnkey, "but a petty larceny 
and an assault locked up in default." 

** They might as well have sent that to the cage, I think," said 
Mr. Wilson; *'I don't like to have such dirty jobs here — but 1 1! 
go and talk to him myself and amuse him. He seems a rollicking 
sort of blade , and takes it nighty easy." 
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<*Ay, that he do," answered the turnkey. '*I dare say he 
thinks the old gentlemaD won't persecute/' 

*' Ob , but they '11 make him ," answered the principal gaoler. 
** They have bound him over , I think." 

**No, Sir, the captain is only remanded " answered his sub- 
ordinate. **But, hark! they are bringing some one in now. 
Why, it 's that smart-dressed boy as was set in the stocks !" 

As he spoke he held the door of the room , which was near 
the entrance of the prison , ajar in his hand , and Mr. Wilson 
sauntered out with his coat tails turned back as he had been stand- 
ing by the fire. When he saw young Blackmore, however, and 
heard that he too was remanded on the charge of being an acces- 
sory in the robbery of Mallington Hall , he thought he would be 
just the person to suit Captain Tankerville, and accordingly or- 
dered him to be put into that worthy's room till a cell could be got 
ready for him. There were plenty quite ready in the gaol, but 
there are conventionalities in prisons as well as other places. 

When young John Blackmore found into whose society he was 
introduced he was greatly relieved and delighted , and the appetite 
with which Captain Tankerville was eating his veal pie , though a 
great vacuity in one side showed that it was not the first attack he 
had made upon it, gave him quite a new view of prison life, and 
taught him the great advantage of **a light heart," whatever may 
be the benefit of the other article which is sometimes supposed, in 
conjunction with it, to facilitate a man in going *Mhrough the 
world." He had a great respect for Captain Tankerville. He was 
a man of the first class in the profession which he had shown him- 
self anxious to follow, and the gay and cordial manner with which 
the worthy captain treated him inspired confidence and won re- 
gard. 

'*Ah, Blackee, my boy!" cried the captain, "what, have 
they grabbed you? Delighted to see you. You are welcome to the 
stone pitcher. Sit down and have a bit of pie and a glass of wine 
when it comes. I '11 treat you." 

Young Blackmore took a seat, and , with his usual effeminate 
manner, received the captain's civilities; but when the wine came, 
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and he had taken a glass or two^ he fell his spirits greatly revived, 
and the stocks were forgotten. 

**Now , tell us what you 're in for, Blackee /' said the captain, 
after they had conversed and drank for some little time, ''Some- 
thing capital , I hope." 

*' Capital! la, captain, don't talk of capital ! " replied young 
Blackmore. *'You make me quite nen'ous again." 

** I 'm talking of capital fun , not capital punishment,*' replied 
his fellow-prisoner, laughing; **but whatever it is, you had better 
have a little good advice. A young fellow like you , when he firsi 
begins , is sure to get himself into some scrape , if he hasn't some 
friend at his elbow to tell him to keep out of it." 

**I 've got into a terrible scrape already,'* said John Blackmore. 

*^The more reason you should take advice from my long ei- 
perience," answered his sage companion. ** This is the fourteenth 
time I have been in gaol , Blackee — eight times for debt, and sii 
for peccadilloes— and I never yet failed to get my head out almost 
as fast as it was In; so tell me what 's the matter, and you shall 
have a good legal opinion without a fee." 

•*Why , nhey 've put me in here," replied the lad, **for over- 
hearing something that Jack Williams said to Bill Maltby about 
robbing Mallington House, and not telling." 

«* Oh, Jack Williams! " said Captain Tankerville. ''Then La- 
timer 's in for it too , and I may be excused for not giving him his 
revenge, as I promised." 

Toung Blackmore nodded his fa^ad in token of assent , and 
Captain Tankerville went on in a grave, deliberate, thoughtful 
manner. ''So you overheard them, did you? — and you didn't 
tell. Well, that certainly makes you parHceps criminis. Ad 
awkward position, Mr. Blackmore, especially if you had any finger 
in the pie — I don*t mean your whole hand. I mean only if you 
fingered it — carrying messages, running for horses, giving a nod 
or a wink , and such things. Now , if murder had been committed, 
the question would have been settled. You 'd have had to taste 
hemp , Blaekee. It 's rather bitter, but not so much so as people 
imagine , I have a notion , and one thing is it 's soon over." 

They say murder was committed," replied the young man. 
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in a low tone, filing his eyes upon Captain Tankenille's eoao- 
tenance , as if bis life depended upon the neit word. 

** Ah ! that 's awltward ," answered his fellow prisoner. *' Take 
a glass of wine , Blackee. We 'II have another bottle when that 's 
done. Now , as far as I can see , you 've got but one chance. You 
must stag — I dare say you don't care a straw about Williams — 
nor I either , for that matter — nor about Alfred Latimer — nor I 
either. They are both sure to be hanged, any way; so, if you 
can get your neck out of the noose between them , you are a fool if 
you don't do it." 

^'But I did confess," replied the youth , setting down his half- 
emptied glass of wine ; and he proceeded to tell his companion all 
that had happened to him during the preceding night and that 
eventful morning, and added by saying that the constable, as he 
had brought him along, had told him that the whole story was out, 
and the people hunting for Williams, Latimer, and Brown all over 
the country; **and so they took me out of the stocks and put me in 
here," he added. 

** See what it is not to have an experienced hand to consult 
with ," rejoined Captain Tankerville. **If I had been near you, 
I 'd have put you right in a minute. You should have stuck to your 
story to Williams's face , whether it was true or false. Then you 
would have got clear off, and^ perhaps, been rewarded; now 
you 've only one chance, my lad. You must come back to your 
old story 9 and say that the sight of the fellow frightened you out of 
your wits; then if you can jttst tell where Williams is gone, so as 
to get him nabbed, you '11 save your bacon." 

**I don't know ," answered the youth , mournfully. 

**Do you know where youug Latimer is gone?" cried Captain 
Tankerville. 

*' Yes , yes ," exclaimed young Blackmore , joyfully ; '*1 know 
where he intended to go, and how they arranged all their plans, 
though at that time I wasn't aware that he was to have any band in 
this job. He was first to go to Portsmouth , and then over to 
France , to a place called Havre , where Williams was to join him^ 
and then they were to go pirating in the Levant together." 

*' A very pretty scheme ! " cried Captain Tankerville, laagbing 
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heartily. ** Quite romantic, upoD my life. Two gentlemea 
starting in the characters of Blue Beard and Black Beard." As he 
spoke he approached the bell and gave it a smart pull. 

'* What are you going to do? what are yon going lo do?" cried 
young Blackmore. 

*'To save your life, my lad," replied Captain Tankenrille. 
'*lt 's very seldom indeed that one can tell the truth with any ad- 
vantage to one's self. I never knew above two or three instances of 
it. But this is one , and it shows a man's skill if he finds out when 
it is just as good for him to tell the truth as to tell a lie. So now 
you have nothing to do but to go and swear where Alfred Latimer 
may be found , and , if he 's caught, you may be safe enough. 1 
say , my good friend ," he continued , as the turnkey opened the 
door, '*just tell the governor to step here. This young man has 
got something to tell which may further the ends of justice im- 
mensely ; and, as 1 am always fond of seeing justice done, I think 
it quite as well that the magistrates should know it. But you had 
better be quick, or the fellows may have got beyond reach." 

Mr. Wilson appeared in a minute , and heard all that young 
Blackmore had to say with a dry attentive countenance. At first 
his former tergiversation , w bich had reached the worthy oflScer't 
ears , seemed to have produced an unfayourable impression in 
regard to the young man's veracity ; but as soon as he heard what 
he had to say of Alfred Latimer's escape he replied ''You most 
come before the magistrates. Send up Bill here to keep him safe," 
he continued, addressing the turnkey who stood behind, ''and 
let some one keep a look out for Mr. Soames ; he was down at the 
bench just now." 

'«He was over at the Hart asking when the shay went," re- 
joined the turnkey. 

«'WeIl, see for him — see for bim! and let him know that 
we've got information ," said Mr. Wilson ; and these precautions 
had their desired effect, for John Blackmore's new deposition wet 
made before Soames had quitted the town , and furnished with tiM 
best information he could get, and all legal powers , as well as an 
assistant, he jumped into a post-chaise, and drove off towards 
Vortsmonth. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The post-chaise which contained Alfred Latimer and his poor 
bride rolled along as fast as two horses coald draw it ; but yet not 
fast enough for his impatience , for remorse and fear were upon 
bim. He fancied that he had taken all his measures so well , in- 
deed , that suspicion was not likely to fall upon him speedily , if 
at all. He fancied that It would be some time before the bloody 
clothes which he had left at Mallington House would be discovered; 
and as no one knew that they belonged to him, that it would be 
still longer before any circumstance would show that they had ever 
been in his possession. Even his marriage with Lucy he thought 
would tend more than all the rest to the concealment of his part in 
the crime that had been committed , and he argued and re-argued 
with himself to prove , to his own satisfaction , that he was quite 
safe. Yet fear was in his heart, for, with a very few exceptions, 
terror is always the follower of crime. He could not banish it; he 
could not drive it away. More than once he pulled up the covering 
over the little window at the back of the chaise and looked out be- 
hind; more than once he called to the postboy to **get on," 
though he was going as fast as he could. 

Remorse also was doing its part bitterly and terribly, and the 
struggling feelings within his bosom strangely affected his demea- 
nour. Sometimes he would fall into deep and gloomy fits of 
thought — sometimes he would answer Lucy sharply and angrily 
— sometimes be prodigal of tenderness and caresses* He loved 
her certainly better than he had ever loved any human being. He 
had always done so , and now he clung to her as the only solace 
left, and the only fragment that he had saved out of the wreck of 
better things left for him ; and yet the impatience and irritation of 
his mind would not suffer him to be wholly kind. Bat she bore all 
with gentleness and affection , as she had been lately taught to 
bear; and she now saw that something, she knew not what, 
weighed heavily upon his mind. For a moment at -one time she 
thought, with deep grief, that it might be his marriage with her 
that irritated him — that he might regret it—- that he might feel 
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that it had degraded him ; but then came one of those fits of ten- 
derness which showed her that sach could not be the case. 

She little thought, poor girl , that she was sitting side by side 
with the murderer of her father; and that the hand, the burning 
hand , which clasped hers was stained with her father's blood. 

Onward, however, they went, and had gone near fifty miles 
on their way before Harry Soames , the constable , set out from 
Mallington in pnrsuit of them. But though poor Lucy was tired, 
and Alfred Latimer himself became drowsy with the exertions and 
the watchfulness of the preceding night, still he went on, till 
towards eleven they reached the town of Southampton. As soon 
as the chaise drove up at the door of the inn , Alfred Latimer in- 
quired when the packet would sail for Havre , and , to his great 
relief, heard that it got under weigh at four o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning. He immediately sent to secure berths for himself 
and his wife , and after a light meal bade Lucy retire to rest for an 
hour or two. But he himself did not lie down , fearful lest the 
people of the inn , notwithstanding all his injunctions, should not 
call him in time ; and he remained dozing by the fire of the sitting- 
room in a half-delirious sleep. The horrors that he underwent 
during those three hours that he thus remained are indescribable. 
Scarcely had he closed his eyes for five minutes when the figure of 
poor Edmonds, as he lay bleeding on the floor the moment after 
he had shot him , presented itself to his sight , and he woke with a 
start of agony. Then , when he slept again , he seemed to hear 
loud voices shouting, and people screaming out his name, and 
calling **Stop the murderer!" and again sleep was banished. 
Thus it went on all the time till at the hour appointed the punctual 
porter of the ion came with a candle in his hand to call the gentle- 
man and lady that were going by the packet. 

Lucy was soon roused , and ready to depart. The trunks and 
boies they had brought were put upon a wheelbarrow; the bills 
paid , the servants fee'd , and , with the daughter of his victim 
hanging on his arm , Alfred Latimer took his way down through 
the dark streets to the port. 

It was a fine clear night, the wind was light and favourable, 
and no obstacle or impediment presented itself. The careless 
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examination to which goods going abroad at that time were sub- 
jected at the Castom House was soon got over; one trunit was 
opened , and then all were marked with challc , and carried to the 
vessel. Alfred Latimer and Lucy went on board at the same time, 
and both went down below to wait for the ship sailiog. 

In about tVenty minutes after there was a good deal of noise 
and swearing upon deck, aud Alfred Latimer looked anxiously 
towards the cabin-door. But presently a sort of swaying motion 
was felt, the ship began to bend considerably to one side, and the 
noise of rushing water showed him that they had got under weigh. 
It was a blessed relief, but still he could not rest; and as he aod 
Lucy were the only cabin passengers, he laid down for a short time 
on the sofa by the side of her berth , and then started up again, 
saying he would go upon deck to see how they got on. 

He found everything now calm and quiet; the ship going easily 
through the water, and the different lights that marked the shoals 
and headlands in that part of the channel distinctly visible. He 
wished that they were all passed; but still it was some satisfaction 
to be at sea , and he gazed over for a few minutes into the water 
as the ship sent it in foam from her sides. Presently, however, the 
captain gave some orders, the speed of the packet was slackened, 
and then apparently she stopped , without however letting down 
the anchor, and in reality driving on slowly with the tide. 

*^ What is the matter?" asked Alfred Latimer of one of the 
sailors who came up the gangway with a coil of rope on his arm. 

''Nothing but a boat from Portsmouth, Sir," answered the 
man, unfastening the bolt where what is called the accommodation 
ladder is placed. 

Alfred Latimer asked no more questions, but instantly went 
below, and there remained listening, with the eabindoor ajar In 
his hand. Presently the sound of oars, a grating noise against the 
ship's side, and voices speaking, were heard; a good deal of 
hallooing followed, and then some conversation upon deck; but 
the unhappy young man could not distinguish anything that was 
said. In another instant, however, steps were heard coming down, 
and he closed the door hastily, and laid down upon the sofa again. 

The persons who had descended went into what was called the 
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gentlemen's cabin Grst; but tben almost immediately returned, 
and the door of that in vhich Alfred Latimer and bis poor wife 
were was thrown unceremoniously open. The first who came in 
was the captain of the ship but two other fiices appeared behind 
him, and in one of them the wretched young man instantly re- 
cognised a countenance which he knew too well — that of Harry 
Soames, the constable of Maliington* 

His fate was no longer doubtful ; a chill like that of death 
spread on his whole frame, and though he shook not, nor uttered 
a word , it seemed as if all his limbs were changed into stone. 

** Ah, Master Alfred ! " cried the constable , in a familiar tone, 
**I 've caught you at last, have I? 'T was devilish clever of you 
that doubling upon me at Andover, and taking to Southampton 
instead of Portsmouth. But you must come along now , and I 
am sorry to say I must put the darbies upon you , for you see the 
oflTence is a big 'un." 

Alfred Latimer stood before him without m'ord or motion, with 
his eyes gazing upon him, his lips quivering, and his cheeks as 
pale as death. 

'* What is the matter?" cried Lucy, rising in terror. '* What 
is all this, in heaven's name? " 

**Why, it 's a bad job, Miss Lucy," replied Harry Soames. 
** I must take your lover here — that 's to say your husband , for I 
hear you are married outright — away with me. I 've got nothing 
to do with you. The warrant 's against him , and you can go where 
you like — to France , if it suits you." 

*'I will go wherever he goes," answeredLucy, clinging to the 
arm of her husband. 

*' Can't allow that," said Mr. Soames, in a decided tone ; *'and, 
besides , you see it is impossible. I and the other constable have 
got to take him back, and the shay will but hold three anyhow. 
Howsoever, you can come after us if you like, though I 'd advise 
you not." 

"Where are you going to take him?" cried Lucy. "What 
are you putting those things on him for?" and she gazed with 
terror upon the handcuffs that they were fastening upon his un- 
resisting arms. 
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Why, we are going back to Malliogton," answered Harry 
Soames, *'ao(i that as fast as we can go; and as for why we are 
putting these on him, you see it 's for murder" — he had very 
nearly added ** of your own father," but he had once bad a child, 
and he paused , thinking **I will not say that." 

** For murder!" exclaimed Lucy, ** for murder! Well, he is 
my husband , and I will go with him , whatever he has done." 

** But I tell you you can't, MaVm ," answered Harry Soames. 
*' It 's no use argufying, it can*t be done." 

**Then I'll follow," said Lucy, mournfully — ''I'll follow, 
wherever he goes." 

**Come," said the captain of the vessel, ''you had better get 
him out of the ship as fast as you can. I can 't lay to here all 
night. I thought there was something wrong about him when first 
I saw him. Come, take him away to the boat." 

*'0h, take me with him — take me with him in the boat!" 
cried Lucy ; ** at least take me on shore with him ! " 

But Mr. Soames thought fit to assume a harshness which, 
notwithstanding his various faults, was not natural to him. 
**It 's a great deal better she should be out of the way," he 
thought; '*she '11 only break her heart if she comes in the midst 
of it, and finds how it all is. Better the young dog should be safe 
lodged in the stone pitcher, and her father's burial over, before 
she gets home, anyhow;" and, therefore, upon these considera- 
tions he replied, '*No, that can't be permitted, Ifa'rm. Tou 
may jest speak a word to him, if you like , before he goes. ThjBre 
can be no harm in that. Stay a minute, captain , there 's a good 
soul. They are new-married people , and this is a hard parting," 
and he walked towards the door. 

''And what am I to do with the girl?" asked the captain , in a 
low voice , following the constable. 

*<0h, you must take her over to Havre, and bring her back 
again if she wants to come , " answered Harry Soames. '* I *m not 
going to take her ashore, I can tell you, for many reasons; but 
be kind to her, there 's a good man, for she comes of very good 
people, and he 's a gentleman of high family, although be has 
played this here trick." 
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*< Are they really married?" asked the captain. 

"Ay, that they were, yesterday morning, " answered Barry 
S^oames , ** I see the gentleman that married them." 

In the meantime Lucy had cast her arms round her husband's 
leck , and given way to the tears she had long repressed. Bat 
ilfred Latimer recovered himself sufficiently to whisper, in a 
luick tone, *'Put your hand in my waistcoat pocket, and take 
)ut the key of the large trunk — all the money is in it. Go on to 
9avre, and then come back again if you like, Lucy.' But on no 
iccount bring that trunk back with you , or anything that it con- 
ains , but what money you want. Quick — quick ! — don't let 
hem see you." 

Lucy did as be bade her ; and the moment after Harry Soames 
(aid, *'Come, I can't give any more time, Mr. Latimer; you 
nust come along." 

'* Well , I am ready , " answered the young man. ** Farewell, 
Lucy ! — farewell ! " — and he kissed her tenderly. 

They were obliged to take poor Lucy's arms from his neck 
jefore they could lead him to the deck. Alfred Latimer went 
;almly, though slowly; but as he approached the ship's side the 
overwhelming impression of the dreadful situation in which he 
iras placed rushed upon his mind more forcibly than it had done 
tieforc. The horror of being branded and tried as a murderer — 
the sight of all those whom he had known from his youth gazing 
upon him with horror, and the agony of a pnblic execution — all 
seemed to flash upon his mind at once , and he thought anything 
nrould be preferable. He was near the ship's side — one of the 
men had him by the arm to help him down into the boat, and his 
bands were manacled ; but he contrived to dart away , and at one 
spring cleared the bulwark. A dull splash was heard in the water, 
ind a loud shriek from Luey , who had followed close behind ; but 
the instant after one of the boatmen exclaimed ** I have got btm^ I 
have got him. Here he is ! " and as they held the lantern over the 
ship's side they saw two of the men below pulling the wretched 
culprit into the boat. 

**0h, let me go with him — in pity, in mercy, let me go 
with him!" cried poor Lucy; but Harry Soames and his com- 
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panion scrambled down the ship's side without heeding her, and 
the neit moment the boat poshed off, leaving her upon the deck. 

'* There , go down , go down , my poor young lady , " said the 
captain, in a kindly tone, **go down and sleep. Perhaps they 
won't be able to prove anything against him after all." 

Those were the first words of comfort that Lucy had heard, 
and , after gazing for a minute in the direction that the boat took, 
she did go down into the cabin, but not to sleep. Still the 
captain's words returned to her mind. 

**They may not be able to prove anything against him," she 
repeated to herself. *^0h, no, no, no, I am sure they cannot. 
Murder! Alfred would never commit murder ! Perhaps he has 
killed somebody in a duel; they call that murder sometimes, but 
then they are always pardoned, and I am sure he will be." 

She gave up her mind, however, to biltercr thoughts when 
she remembered many of the circumstances that had taken 
place — the companionship of Williams, the long absence of her 
husband for a day and two nights, the terrible agitation he had 
displayed , his haste and eagerness to reach a foreign country, 
' and the sort of dull despair that had fallen upon him when Soames 
and his companion came on board. ** I will return directly," she 
thought. ^* I will get back as fast as I can« But where shall I go 
when I reach Malllngton ? My father would be angry and not see 
me, and my mother will not venture to have me there. I will 
go to Dr. Western ; he will be kind , though he may be angry, 
and he will pity me and help me , I am sure. But I must go 
back directly. I wonder if they could not land me somewhere as 
they go." 

As soon as this thought struck her she looked forth from the 
cabin and called the steward , enquiring whether the captain could 
not put her ashore on the Isle of Wight? The reply, however, 
was in the negative; and a few minutes after the captain himself 
came down, saying ** I shan't touch anywhere till I get-to Havre, 
Ma'am , but I can bring you back the day after io-morrow, if that 
will do. But I think you had a great deal better lie down , for we 
shall soon get into rough water." 

*'The day after to-morrow!" snid Lucy. <*That is a long 
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time; " but the poor girl had no other resource. Steam-packets 
in those days did not span the seas as with a flying bridge, and 
Lucy, after brief deliberation, agreed to the captain's proposal to 
carry her back again. Then lying down in her berth once more, 
she turned her face so that no one entering could see her, and 
gave way to her grief without restraint. Innumerable horrors 
could be added , if anf one so pleased , to the tale , of the sorrows 
which poor Lucy suffered, and the romance writers of an olden 
time would have produced a long history of disasters arising— as,, 
indeed was not improbable — from her having with her a number 
of things belonging to Alfred Latimer, and, more especially, a 
large quantity of the gold which had been plundered from Mai- 
lington House. She knew nothing of the fact, indeed; but still 
it was more than likely to have led her into difficulties and even- 
dangers. But there is nothing so sickening to good taste as the 
exaggeration of that which is horrible enough in the plain reality. 
Far from meeting with all the misfortunes that she could meet 
with, various circumstances combined to prevent many of them 
from failing upon her. In the first place, Harry Soames, who 
bad never before had the honour of capturing so respectable a 
prisoner for so capital an offence , what between the hurry and the 
eagerness of the pursuit, and the confusion and the novelty of 
boarding the packet at night, forgot those precautions which a 
more experienced officer of the street called Bow would have 
taken with the most deliberate coolness, notwithstanding the 
haste and impatience of the captain , and , as his warrant was 
directed only against the person of Alfred Latimer, satisfied him- 
self with having obtained possession of that, and neglected to 
secure his goods, chattels, and effects, which, indeed, might 
have been of great consequence in proving the case against him. 
The captain , too , though a.quick , sharp man , never troubled 
his head, according to the happy vulgarism, about the lady's 
trunks and boxes, and poor Lucy's utter unconsciousness of their 
importance, and the little heed she took of them , prevented any- 
thing like suspicion being aroused. Had they been seized she 
would have been left nearly penniless in a foreign land, either to 
die of want, or to find her way back how she cduld. But they 
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were not seized , and eTeryihing was landed quietly oq the quay at 
Havre. One boi after another was taken to the Custom Honse ; a 
few articles of English manufacture were detained as contraband, 
and all the rest were sent up to the inn , whither she had gone by 
the captain's recommendation. At that inn we shall now leave 
her., unconscious of the danger she had run, but with her heart 
already loaded with fully as much grief as she could bear. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Great was the bustle and confusion in Mallington , even at a 
late hour of the night on which the notorious Jack Williams and 
the little less notorious Tom Brown were secured. The inhabi- 
tants, the genii loci, were sleeping their first sweet sleep; the 
Crumps and the Martins, the Dixons and the Skinners, were 
all in the arms of Morpheus; and dear Mrs. Piuckrose pressed the 
downy pillow, full of unconsciousness, when a loud knocking at 
the inn door startled her from her fond oblivion. Chamber-maids 
and ostlers were roused in haste, but the knocking continued till 
they made their appearance at the door; and then messengers 
were sent off with the utmost rapidity to the house of Mr. Nether- 
sole and to that of Dr. Western, where the knocking recommenced 
with as much fury as before. All these proceedings not only 
roused but agitated the inhabitants, and forth from many a 
window came many a head. The Misses Martin , in curl-papers, 
and Mrs. Dixon, in her night-cap, were amongst the first to 
thrust the ornament of their shoulders into the night air; but 
Mrs. Dixon had the advantage, as the reader is well aware, of 
lying between the house of Mr. Nethersole and the inn ; so that 
that excellent lady had the opportunity of calling to the ostler, as 
he hurried back from the former habitation, and inquiring, in 
dulcet accents , what was the matter with the Bagpipes. 

*'Why, Ma'am,'' replied the ostler, *Mt 's a sad business. 
Mr. Morton has just been brought in badly wounded ; but they 've 
got Jack Williams and Tom Brown as committed the murder, and 
that 's summut."' 
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After giving this account he parsued his way home again, 
allhoagh the Misses Martins screamed after him from the otlier 
side of the street, but screamed in vain. They had recourse te 
all the fictions of imagination to account for the bustle ; and , to 
say sooth, they did some injury to the reputation both of Betsey, 
the chambermaid, and even good Mrs. Pluckrose herself, by 
their surmises in regard to the cause of this rapid and noisy 
appeal to the surgeon. 

*' What could Mr. Nethersole be sent for at such an hour of the 
night, if it was not to attend one of the women at the inn?" And 
having established this position as their starting point, they went 
on with great vigour to calumniiate every one in Malliogton except 
themselves , and then fell sound asleep again , with the comfort- 
able reflection that nobody could think worse of their neighbours 
than they did. 

In the meantime Mr. Morton was assisted up-stairs, for by 
this time he was greatly weakened by loss of blood; and having 
undressed himself with difficulty, stretched himself on the bed, 
waiting for Mr. Nethersole. But a very few minutes elapsed be- 
fore that gentleman appeared, half dressed indeed ^ but having a 
large case of instruments under his arm, and his assistant at his 
back. Without asking any questions^ and with a very quiet, de- 
ferential manner, he proceeded to examine the young gentleman's 
wound , and probed it to the bottom. 

"There 's the ball,*' he said, "there 's the ball. That 's 
lucky, we shall easily get at it. I fear. Sir, I must put you to a 
good deal of pain ; but it must be extracted immediately, and then 
we shall easily take up the vessels that have been cut." 

"I do not mind the pain," said Mr. Morton; "but you had 
better get me a glass of wine , for I feel faint." 

Mr. Nethersole, as we have said, was a skilful man, very 
dexterous in manipulation of his tools; and while Mr. Morton had 
been speaking he had continued apparently probing the wound 
with a curious-looking instrument somewhat like a pair of curl- 
ing-irons. 

"Get a glass of wine, William," he said; and at the same 
moment Morton felt a sort of tug, by no means of a pleasant de- 
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scription, but it was followed by instant relief from a sort of burn- 
ing sensation , which he had felt jost between the right shoulder 
and the chest , somewhat below the clavicle. 

*'Here it is/' said Mr. Nethersole, with a slight degree of 
triumph in his tone, although it was low and mild; and he held 
up before Morton's eyes a pistol bullet, which he had drawn from 
the wound. ** All safe, my dear Sir," he continued, <* no bones 
injured ; and now we will attend to the hemorrhage." Before ten 
minutes were over, the bleeding had ceased, and Morton felt 
himself comparatively comfortable when Dr. Western arrived, 
with terrible consternation in his face. Good Mrs. Pluckrose, 
who had been holding the light with Spartan fortitude, now 
hastened to relieve the mind of the worthy rector, exclaiming 
**It's all right now, Sir; the bleeding is stopped, and the byllet's 
out. There it lies upon the table.'' 

But Dr. Western 4 without examining the implement of evil, 
advanced quietly to his young friend's bedside, and took his hand 
quietly in his. **0h, it's nothing, my dear Sir," said Morton; 
'^ the loss of blood made me somewhat faint , but that is all the 
mischief that has been done. I took the liberty of sending for you, 
because I knew that you were silting up , and wished you to com- 
municate the fact to Louisa in such a way as would not alarm her. 
But I was quite sure there was no great injury done , and there- 
fore would not let them call Mr. Quatterly, I dare say I shall be 
able to get out to-morrow." 

Mr. Nethersole shook his head. '* Perfect quiet, my dear 
Sir, perfect quiet is absolutely necessary. For three days, at 
least, I shall not let you quit your bed. The wound certainly is 
not dangerous, but we never can tell the result of inflamroation, 
and, as you are well aware, some inflammation must come on, 
even in order to effect the healing process. At present, I would 
forbid all conversation. It is my invariable rule , where such in- 
juries exist as this to prevent every sort of excitement, and I have 
found the most beneGcial results. Upon quiet depends your per- 
fect recovery in ten days or a fortnight, or you remain ill for six 
weeks or two months. You may, therefore, take your choice. 
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We surgeoDS don't object to a long case, you know; but still 
conscience , conscience makes us give the patient his option." 

"Oh, the shorter time by all means," answered Morton; 
*' and , therefore , I will merely speak a few words to Dr. Western, 
and bid him good night." 

Mr. Netbersole, taking the hint, retired to the other side of 
the room, wiped his instruments, washed his hands, and con- 
versed a few moments with Mrs. Pluckrose, while Morton re- 
quested the clergyman to take every measure for securing the 
comfort of poor Mrs. Edmonds , and arranging the funeral of her 
husband , after the coroner's inquest had taken place. Many were 
the messages , also , which he sent Louisa , beseeching her not to 
make herself uneasy, but though Dr. Western, from all he saw, 
was inclined to believe that his young friend was not seriously in- 
jured , he well knew that it would be in vain to attempt to relieve 
Louisa's aniiety till she herself could see him. 

Leaving Mr. Netbersole there, resolved to stay all night by 
his patient, the rector took his way homeward, and retired to 
rest, thinking he would spare Miss Charlton all knowledge of the 
events which had taken place as long as possible. But with the 
very best intentions, and with the very best judgment, we very 
often produce greater pain to those we love by the means we take 
to secure them from it. For, unless we could see the intricacies 
of the heart, we can never tell how to apply the balm to the exact 
spot where it is required. Louisa had not been deceived by the 
air of calmness and indifference with which her lover had set out 
that night. She saw that he was going upon some expedition of 
importance, and the very silence which had been maintained in 
regard to its end and object, had naturally made her suspect that 
it was of a dangerous character. Sleepless and anxious , there- 
fore , she had lain listening for every sound till the ringing of the 
bell, and the knocking at the door, and the hurried going out of 
Dr. Western showed her that some events had taken place, though 
of what nature she could not tell. Still she lay and listened , but 
did not hear his return, for he gained admission to the rectory by 
his own key , and made no noise In retiring to his room. With 
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the earliest light of day Louisa was up ; and in less than half an 
liour afterwards was down in Dr. Western's study. As always 
happens in such cases , the very tidings which he wished to com- 
municate as gently as possible were told by the housemaid in the 
most abrupt and exaggerated form. Louisa might, indeed, guess 
that something had been added to the tale over and aboYe the 
troth , but still the fact was clear — Morton was wounded ; and 
fear can be as great a magician as hope , although in a sadder way. 
For a full hour Louisa continued giving way to all the darkest 
fancies that apprehension could call up ; and then , unable to bear 
the suspense any longer, she hastened to the room of Mrs. Evelyn, 
and, knocking at the door, craved admission. The tale was soon 
told, and though the old lady endeavoured to soothe her as much 
as possible, it was evident thatshe was herself frightened, and, 
at the best means of satisfying both , she went away, half-dressed 
as she was , to her brother's room. 

Dr. Western did not make them wait, for he was already up, 
and dressed; and, hurrying out, he informed Louisa, kindly 
and tenderly, but with perfect truth, of the state of the case. 

** Morton is certainly hurt, my dear," he said, **but not 
dangerously. I cannot counsel you not to be grieved for his suf- 
ferings , Louisa ; but I assure you there is not the slightest cause 
for apprehension , and you know that I would not say so unless I 
had good grounds." 

**Iam perfectly certain of that," replied Louisa ; '* and your 
assurance is a great comfort to me ; but yet I should be more happy 
if — do you think there would be any harm or impropriety in my 
going with you to see him ?" 

•*No, my dear," answered Dr. Western; ** circumstanced 
as you are, and with your guardian at your side^ I think there 
would be none ; but there is an objection of another kind. Mr. 
Nethersole recommends perfect quiet for the neit three days. 
Now, I n^ed not tell you , Louisa , that Morton could not see you 
without very different emotions from those with which he would 
receive the surgeon, or the surgeon's assistant. Therefore, I 
think you had better forbear." 
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' Louisa was very reasonable. ** Whatever I may feel," she 
said t **1 will do oothiDg to protract his illness ; but, at all events, 
as I suppose you will go to see him yourself, I may accompany 
you to Uie door. That will be some satisfaction." 

To this there was no objection , and it was arranged that about 
the middle of the day Louisa , Mrs. Evelyn , and the good doctor 
should go together to the inn, and thence cross over toMallington- 
park, on a visit of consolation to poor Mrs. Edmonds. Before 
they set out, a message from Mr. Nethersole brought the welcome 
intelligence that Morton was proceeding perfectly well , and that 
he wished to see Dr. Western , to which the surgeon assented ; 
and when , after having waited in the carriage for about a quarter 
of an hour , while the clergyman visited the wounded man , Louisa 
was again joined by her guardian, she received the still better 
tidings that her lover was apparently better than the night before; 
and Dr. Western added , with a smile , **The only danger is, that 
he seems so well it will be difficult to keep him quiet." 

They then drove over the bridge , and up the chief road to- 
wards the Hall ; but just as they were turning off^ in the direction 
of poor Edmonds 's cottage, they passed a number of men on foot, 
conversing together, whom Louisa at once understood to be the 
coroner's jury. She turned her head away with a slight shudder 
as the sight brought back to her remembrance all the dreadful de- 
tails of the crime which had been perpetrated , and her heart sank 
as she recollected all the consequences which were to Qow from 
the acts which were then taking place. When she thought of Al- 
fred Latimer — of one brought up in the same house, and nearly 
connected with herself — of his being brought to trial for so dark 
and dreadful a deed — of having to appear as a witness against 
him, to aid in his condemnation, and to know that she had a 
share, however unwillingly, in working his destruction , — wlien 
all these circumstances came across her mind, she almost feared 
that she should never have strength for the task. Then came the 
thought of his execution , of his mother's agony and rage ; and al- 
though she felt too sadly convinced that nothing but justice would 
be done if the severest infliction of the law fell upon his head , yet 
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she could not contemplate such a result without deep and terrible 
grief, and tried to turn away her eyes from the prospect before her. 
Such is the power of association upon the human mind, that when 
habituated to the society , even of those we neither love nor 
esteem , we cannot help feeling with them in misfortune and grief, 
even when the consequences of their own errors fall upon then:. 
All seemed dark and gloomy around Louisa Charlton , except the 
one bright spot where love shone, like the sunshine that some- 
times bursts through a stormy sky , and her heart was bitterly de- 
pressed enough when they reached the poor park-keeper's cottage, 
and a new scene of sorrow was presented to her. 

Mrs. Evelyn and Louisa were left for nearly two hours with 
poor Mrs. Edmonds , while Dr. Western went up to the hall to 
make the various arrangements that were necessary, and to Team 
the result of the coroner's inquest. On his return he stayed with 
the poor widow for some time, and thus it was nearly four o'clock 
when the carriage again drove from the door. The beautiful sce- 
nery of the park as they drove through it , the soft lawns and green 
turf, the brown wood sweeping round, the glistening river, caught 
here and there, through the gaps in the trees , were all lighted up 
by the calm evening sunshine, and, by the aspect of the great 
Creator's works in a state of such tranquillity, seemed to ofTer a 
sad but monitory contrast in the peace of God , which passeth all 
understanding, to the troublous -passions and bitter strifes of 
man , which had filled (he hearts of all around with pain , aniiety, 
and fear. But one sight more was wanting to make that contrast 
more complete , and it was to be added before Louisa reached her 
temporary home. The carriage drove slowly over the bridge; 
and , at the spot where the roads crossed , was turning to the left 
towards the rectory, when, suddenly dashing down the hill as 
fast as four horses could bring it, appeared a post-chaise ap- 
preaching the inn. Louisa's eyes were turned In that direction, 
when she naturally gazed at so unusual a sight in the little town of 
Mallington, but the first object she beheld in the vehicle, was 
Alfred Latimer seated between the constable, Harry Soames, and 
another man , to whom she was a stranger. The face of her step- 
mother's son , once florid and healthy , was now as pale as death ; 
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and there was something in the position in which he sat, in the 
straitened and forward posture of the arms, which showed her 
that his wrists were manacled. His eyes w^re bent down , so 
that, though seen, he did not see anything that was passing 
around; and Louisa drew back in the carriage, and pressed her 
hand upon her brow. Dr. Western's chariot rolled on without 
pause , and the fearful sight of one who had called her sister 
brought past his own door as a captured felon was soon removed 
from her eyes. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Several days passed, and, at the usual hour in the evening 
the London coach stopped at the inn in Mallington with a heavier 
load than it ordinarily brought. The burden, indeed , was not 
destined to swell even for a time the population of the little town, 
for, though several passengers jumped down from the outside, 
and, while some entered the inn and took the refreshment of a 
glass of ale , others walked up and down as a relief after their 
cramped position on the roof^ only one passenger got out of the 
inside and gave any indication of an inclination to remain^ That 
one was a lady, simply, though nicely dressed ; and one box, or 
rather trunk, which contained her worldly goods, was taken from 
the boot by the coachman, and set down at the door of the Bag- 
pipes. Mrs. Pluckrose was waiting, as she not uncommonly did, 
to see what fortune fate* would send her by the coach , and , after 
eyeing the lady for a moment, for her features were not clearly 
discernible through a thick veil which she wore , she approached 
with a curtsey , asking if she intended to stay in Mallington. 

**I will leave the trunk here, Mrs. Pluckrose," said a voice 
the good landlady knew right well ; ** but I must go down to Dr. 
Western's immediately." 

*'Dear me. Miss Lucy!" exclaimed Mrs. Pluckrose, who 
though the veil was not yet removed , instantly recognised her, as 
I have said, by the voice. **Dear me! is that you? You have 
come at a most sad time , Miss Lucy — Mrs. Latimer, I mean to 
say — I wish you had come at any other time." 
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**I know it is a sad time," answered Lucy, ** I know it too 
well, Mrs. Plackrose; but, nevertheless, I must go down to 
Dr. Western's directly." 

*' Oh , don't go there just no^ , ma'am !" rejoined the worthy 
landlady. ^'Don't go there just now, my dear child — or, ataU 
events, stop a little here. Come into my parlour, there you can 
be quite quiet and private." 

**No, no!" answered Lucy Edmonds; **I must not stopfer 
anything. Only just take care of my trunk till I know where I can 
lie, Mrs. Pluckrose; I am determined to do just what Dr. We- 
stern tells me; and wherever he tells me I ought to go, there I 
will go." 

''Well, that's right — that's very right!" answered Mrs. 
Pluckrose ; *' but yet, my dear , I wish you would wait here for a 
little." 

Before Lucy could answer, the coachman came up, with his 
bill in his hand, saying, '*Four-and-twenty shillings, if you 
please, ma'am ; " and the landlady was called away to reckon with 
one of the travellers, who was about to proceed. 

Lucy paid the money, received the admonition to **remember 
the coachman" with due attention, and then crossing over the way, 
followed the road by the river bank towards the rectory. Her steps 
were wavering and uncertain — her eyes bent upon the ground, 
and, to tell the truth, they were filled with tears, for every painful 
memory of the past, and every dark anticipation of the future, 
rose up before her, as she proceeded through the scenes of her 
early days, with none to welcome her, with none to offer one 
kindly word , or greet the wanderer's return with an embrace. 
From time to time she looked around , as If fearful that some one 
should see her whom she had formerly known. She dreaded to 
meet her father's eyes, little dreaming that those eyes were covered 
with the shroud. Even the mother who had so loved her — who 
had always been so tender and so kind — she would lain have 
shunned, little knowing that that mother was standing by a hus- 
band's grave on the road directly before. 
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Wben she had advanced about a quarter of a mile , the saw 
a lady and a gentleman coming slowly towards her, the latter 
very pale, and apparently languid and ill; the former with her 
eyes anxiously turned towards his countenance, and her hand 
resting very lightly on his arm. Lucy instantly recognised Miss 
Charlton and Mr. Morton, but she could not make up her 
mind to speak to them; and, aniious to avoid their notice, 
though she might have passed safely under the thick veil which 
she wore, she crossed the little bit of green sward which lay 
between the road and the river, and gazed upon the passing 
waters, as if some secret treasure lay hidden at the bottom 
of their course. 

When they had passed by , she resumed her walk , and was ap- 
proaching the rectory, when she caught a sight of Dr. Western's 
figure coming by a private gate from the churchyard into his own 
grounds. But upon the open road, before the rectory , there was 
another sight — two undertakers , in black , were leading the way 
from the churchyard before a long string of other persons , with 
all the signs of deep mourning in their apparel and demeanour, 
who seemed to have been attending a funeral. Lucy hurried for- 
ward , in the hope of avoiding them , by the gates which led into 
the garden of the rectory ; but just as she did so, her eye fell upon 
the form of a young boy, walking beside a woman , whose face was 
buried in her handkerchief. They were the two first of the sad 
procession, the principal mourners, and in the one Lucy re- 
cognised her brother. Who was the other? The poor girl eyed 
her with a sinking dread at her heart , which made her whole 
frame tremble. The woman withdrew ber handkerchief for a mo- 
ment from her streaming eyes to speak a word or two with the boy, 
and Lucy beheld her mother. 

A part of the truth — happily , only a part — flashed instantly 
upon her mind. Her father was dead ! She accused herself of 
killing him; and, giving way to the sudden impulse of grief and 
love, she darted forward towards her mother; but ere she reached 
her, all the exhaustion that a week of agonising suspense had 
produced, the weariness of travelling, the lassitude of long- 
endured grief, overpowered her corporeal energies; she felt an 
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indescribable sick faiotness spread over her whole frame, the ob- 
jects swam before her eyes , her brain seemed to (urn roand , and 
she sank senseless at her mother's feet. 

It needed not the sight of her face to show her mother who she 
was; and Mrs. Edmonds stooped tenderly over her while one of 
the men who had followed the body of the poor park-keeper to the 
tomb lifted the unhappy girl in his arms. There was no look of 
reproach upon the widow's countenance — there was no reproach- 
ful feeling in her heart. She knew well that the grief and agony 
of her child , when she came to learn the whole , would be far more 
than sufficient punishment for any fault she had committed, 
although Mrs. Edmonds was not aware of how much there was to 
palliate Lucy's conduct, or that she was rather the victim than the 
offender. While she was thus hanging over her, with all a mo- 
ther's feelings strong in her heart , and while Lucy's brother was 
rubbing her hand , and gazing at the same time at the wedding- 
ring upon her finger , the voice of Dr. Western (who had been 
drawn to the spot by the sudden halt of the funeral party, and the 
little bustle that succeeded) was heard from within the garden 
fence, desiring that Lucy might be brought into his house. 

This was soon done; and under Mrs. Evelyn's kind manage- 
ment the poor girl was speedily restored to consciousness; but as 
soon as Dr. Western saw the returning colour appear in her cheek 
he took her mother into the adjoining room , and urged upon her 
the necessity of concealing from her daughter as long as possible 
the awful facts of which she herself had become by this time aware. 
Mrs. Edmonds would willingly enough have yielded to the good 
rector's advice , but she started a difficulty which he had not fore- 
seen , for she knew her daughter better than he did. 

**I will do anything you tell me, Sir," answered the widow, in 
her humble manner; **but I can't help thinking my poor girl is 
suffering worse than she would do if she knew the whole truth. 
She fancies , Sir , that it has been her going away killed her father. 
I could see at in a minute, Sir, and if you will ask her you will find 
it so." 

"Sucb may be the case^ indeed," answered Dr. Western; 
,,but we will ascertain the fact, and act accordingly. Let me 
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speak with her first, Mrs. Edmonds ; *' and retarning to the library, 
where Uncy still lay upon the sofa, though now much recovered, 
he sat down by her, while her mother held her hand and 
kissed it. 

*' You are all very kind to me," said poor Lucy, '*much kinder 
than I have deserved ; and yet, indeed, indeed, if you knew all you 
would see I am not so much to blame as you think. Oh ! my 
poor father, if he could but have known" — and she burst into 
tears. 

.•*Lucy, my dear child," said Dr. Western, **we have do 
cause to think that he believed you so much to blame as you sup- 
pose he did — at least after his first anger was over. Doubtless, 
he would have been easily brought to forgive you , especially when 
he heard of your marriage had not this fatal accident deprived us 
of him." 

''A fatal accident!" eiclaimed Lucy; '^then it was not my 
doing — a fatal accident ! " 

''Yes , my dear child ," replied the rector; *>he met his death 
by violence , it would seem ; but as yet we know not the full parti- 
culars." 

'* By violence ! " cried Lucy , raising herself, deadly pale , and 
g^zing in the clergyman's face. ''By violence! — and my hus- 
band— Oh Heaven! — my husband! — violence! — murder!" 
and she fell back again , as if life had utterly departed. 

CHAPTER XL. 

It is extraordinary how near we are in point of time to barba- 
rism — how very lately we have merged from a state which in many 
particulars was worse than that of the savage tribes which roamed 
the forests. Not three-quarters of a century have passed since 
scenes daily took place within this island which , if recorded by a 
modern writer, would not be believed by the great majority of his 
contemporaries; and of all the curious histories that could be 
written , perhaps the most curious would be the history of prison, 
discipline in this realm of England. It is no Jonger ago than the 
days of our fathers that in all great prisons a system of inconcei- 
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vable licence reigned within the walls of the gaol, and every excess 
and every vice that the corrupt heart of man can devise was not only 
tolerated , but actually encouraged by those who conceived their 
only charge and only duty to' be the safe custody of those accused 
of, or condemned for crimes. Though the judges on the bench 
might be pure and upright, the magistracy were corrupt and pro- 
fligate, the whole system of police vicious, and the men and 
women awaiting the sentence of the law or its execution were not 
only suffered to mingle together without restraint or supervision, 
but were supplied , as long as they had money to pay for it, ^th 
everything that could drown thought, or stimulate the passions. 
We have long since gone into the opposite extreme. Brutal harsh- 
ness and severe infliction are now the consequences of mere suspi- 
cion ; solitude and close conGnement, deprivation and rigour, are 
awarded to the accused , with even a less sparing hand than to the 
guilty and condemned, and the English gaol is in many respects 
modelled upon the prisons of the Inquisition. The cause of both 
these extremes is the same — the want of fixed principles in legis- 
lation and civil polity, which want will always, according to the 
tone of the day, produce either laxity and corruption in practice, 
or severity and injustice springing from cold and unsubstan- 
tial theories. It is a great fundamental principle of all law 
that every man should be supposed innocent till he is proved to 
be guilty ; and if. such be the case, those who treat him as if 
he were not so, before proof, are deeply guilty themselves. It 
may be a necessary evil that a man accused should be for a cer- 
tain time deprived of his liberty, and it may even be granted that 
it is scarcely possible that the country should make him compen- 
sation for the injury inflicted, if the charge be not established ; but 
there is no excuse whatever for depriving him of aught but liberty 
till he be condemned. To deprive him of his freedom at all n a 
wrong if he be innocent, to inflict anything else upon him is a 
crime; and who can doubt that to subject an untried prisoner to 
silence, solitude, the loss of all companionships, of the consola- 
tions of friendship and of love, to the deprivation of all accustomed 
inoasement and healthful exercise, of the comforts of his station, 
of even (he luxuries ihatViaN«b^^m^\i^^««^x\^> %\A\^^<(yQj&ne 
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him ia silence and in secrecy , oambered and clothed like a galley 
slave, for moDtbs, for weeks , or even for a day, is one of the 
grossest iniquities, one of the darkest political crimes that an age 
of theoretical cruelty has yet produced. Not less evil , and not 
less unjust, was the system which sent every suspected person, 
innocent or guilty, young or old, conGrmed in crime or trembling 
on the brink of the great moral precipice, to herd with felons, to 
share their orgies, and to be driven by the lash of continual scorn 
and ill-treatment to take part in vices and excesses which many of 
thorn, on entering those doors, shrank from with horror. Yet 
such was the custom some seventy or eighty years ago, and it is 
well known to every one that the horrors of the bagnio , the gam- 
bling-house, and the gin-shop, seemed all concentrated within the 
criminal prisons of England. But between these two extremes 
there is a mean, but that mean is, unfortunately, what men never 
seek, and which is seldom arrived at in the natural course of 
events. Thus, at the period to which our tale refers, which is 
nearly midway between the present epoch ofiniquitous severity and 
that former time of careless and demoralising laxity which I have 
mentioned , although some of the evils which had preceded had been 
done away , many still remained to be removed ; and although we 
had not yet adopted all the harshness of the present .times, a good 
many unnecessary inflictions were sometimes endured by the 
prisoner. All was, in fact, irregular; and In that state of 
transition , had any wise and good man stood forward to propose 
a reasonable system of prison discipline, it probably might 
have been adopted. We might then have seen some das- 
siGcation of prisoners before trial — a classiGcation easily de- 
vised, and which would have been most beneficial in its results. 
We might have seen those persons accused before a magistrate for 
the first time kept apart from those who had been accused more 
than once; those who had been accused more than once of offences 
within the summary jurisdiction of the justice separated firom 
those who had been actnally convicted. We might have seen those 
persons who had been convicted of minor offences by a magistrate 
divided from those who had been convicted of %tvi«x^xVc&ft%V\^ 
jury; aod maajMaother disllnctioQ m\|^VkV. ^oim V\i^\\tDL\v%^\^^^'^- 
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eot classes, remembering always that accumulated causes for 
suspicion , vouched by the authentic records of different courts, 
must always naturally justify, to a certain extent, the pre-sup- 
position of guilt, and greater strictness of confinement. 

This is all very dull , dear reader ; and , though not unimpor- 
tant, is, perhaps, not profitable. I will, therefore, go on with 
my tale , from which I have been somewhat led astray, when I set 
out, at the beginning of this chapter, simply with the purpose of 
giving some notion of the state of the prison at Sturton , in which 
Alfred Latimer, with his two companions in crime, Williams and 
Brown, were now confined. A good deal of laxity existed. The 
prisoners were allowed to purchase anything they thought fit, if 
the governor of the prison did not judge it dangerous. They were 
suffered to walk out in the yard , to converse together, to arrange 
any plans they might think fit, and to see any one who might come 
to visit them, favoured by a magistrate's order, on the governor's 
caprice. The three persons I have named , all charged with the 
same crime , and committed very nearly upon the same evidence, 
were , nevertheless , very differently dealt with. Alfred Latimer, 
undoubtedly the most criminal of the three, knew little of the ri- 
gours of imprisonment but the name. He was a young gentleman, 
and was treated is a very gentlemanly manner indeed. He had a 
comfortable room in the governor's own lodging, a well-furnished 
table , wine at will , books to read , paper to write , and occasio- 
nally at a game at piquet with another favoured culprit committed 
to the same gaol. When he walked out in the yard , no clanking 
irons announced the felon ; and had it not been for the downcast 
look and gloomy brow, the quivering lip and the abstracted air, 
one might have supposed him a visitor , brought by curiosity to 
examine the interior of the gaol. 

Neither was Williams manacled , though the desperate resist- 
ance he had made when he was taken, and the wound he bad in- 
flicted upon Mr. Morton , might have well justified such a precau- 
tion. But since his confinement he had shown himself perfectly 
calm , tranquil , and obedient. His resistance , in the first ia-- 
stance f he shrewdly explained away, saying that, suddenly 
startled out of his sleep, oitVei «.V^i;x^^vi^l«SA%\)x\>%^^!&SL^ lift did 
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not know what his captors wanted , and expressing great and ap- 
parently sincere regret that he had hurt the young gentleman, who, 
he added, had always been very civil to him. He frequently asked 
after his health , and seemed well pleased to hear that he was re- 
covering rapidly , displaying a great wish to see him, and ask his 
pardon for having wounded him. 

Tom Brown, on the contrary, never appeared without being 
accoutred with what he himself called the *' darbies; " but, to say 
truth , he had given cause for this severity , having knocked down 
and nearly murdered one of the turnkeys two days after his com- 
mittal. He thought himself very ill-used, indeed, when, walking 
out in the yard, he found Williams left to the free use of his limbs; 
and a feeling of rancour was generated in bis bosom by the distinc- 
tion which did not fail to bear fruit in time. The most brutal of 
human beings, however, have generally a sort of animal cunning 
about them which serves instead of reason, and he took care not to 
show his companion what he felt, but would walk up and down 
with him , conversing in a low and grumbling tone, and trying to 
concoct a scheme of defence which would harmonise with the evi- 
dence which they knew had been brought forward against them. 

For several days after their commital Alfred Latimer did not 
appear in the yard at the same time with themselves , and at Grst 
Williams concluded that he had effected his escape , expressing to 
Brown some satisfaction that such was the case. Brown gave no 
answer but by a savage laugh ; and , as secrets will find their way 
out even in a prison , they soon found that their comrade in crime 
was within the same walls. 

Williams accounted for his non-appearance by the supposition 
that he was purposely kept apart from them by the authorities of 
the prison which, as the management of unconvicted prisoners at 
that time greatly depended on caprice, was not at all improbable. 
But the facts of the case were very different. Alfred Latimer, on 
his committal , had affected to desire no communication with the 
persons under the same charge with himself, and had requested, 
as a favour, to be allowed to walk in the yard at a different hour 
from that assigned to them. He said, and«^\dvtv\^ ^ ^^^^o.^^^ 
hr ihe purpose of truth , that bis acquwuUn^^ Vv^'^'^^^ssiS*^ %sA. 
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having suffered himself to be led ioto several wild adventures by 
that man, had been the cause of all the evil that had befallen 
him , and he added that he wished for no more of his society. 
But very speedily a change came over his views after speaking 
in private with a shrewd solicitor who had been brought from 
London to prepare his defence. He then saw that the evi- 
dence of Maltby , which clearly established the fact of his having 
been in company with Williams and Brown , would require 
a combination of measures with them, and he thenceforward he- 
came as anxious to speak with them as he had before been desi- 
rous of disclaiming any connection with them at the period when 
the offence took place. He so contrived it the next day that at the 
hour assigned for his own walk he was apparently busy in drawing 
up notes and memoranda for his lawyer; and afterwards, at the 
hour when he knew that they would be in the yard, he pretended 
to be suffering from headach , and requested to be permitted to 
take some exercise. The governor informed him in reply, that 
the two men Williams and Brown were then out; but Alfred La- 
timer affected a tone of indifference, answering, **0h, I don't 
care for meeting them — I am not afraid to meet anybody; " and 
having obtained leave, he went forth. 

There were several people in the yard besides the turnkey who 
was watching them at the door; and the young gentleman, on 
first entering , had to abide all the insults and annoyances which 
usually await a new prisoner on first mingling with his fellow- 
captives. A few pieces of money, however, for beer and gin, 
which were unceremoniously demanded to make him free of the 
worshipful company into which he now entered, soon delivered him 
from the most importunate, though not without encountering 
many of those stinging sarcasms which are so rife amongst the 
vicious when all the restraints of fear and risk are taken away. 
As soon as he could free himself he crossed over direct towards 
Williams, who was pacing up and down the yard with Brown, 
as if keeping watch on the deck of a ship ; and , after a slight hesi- 
tation , he shook hands with him , and entered into conversation 
with him as they walked. They could pursue no topic long and 
uninterruptedly , for many of their fellow-prisoners either crossed 
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them, or came up for the express purpose of teasing the new 
comer, but from time to time they spoke ofthe subject that was 
naturally uppermost in the thoughts of each, though in low tones, 
and with anxious looks around. 

''I don't think it will do, Mr. Latimer,'' said Williams, in 
reply to some observation of the other; ** I think they have got us- 
tight, whichever way we turn, unless they break down at the in- 
dictment. You see that cowardly blackguard Maltby has sworn 
that he saw us all together on the very night that we came over the 
river, just after the time when the thing was done. Then, there 's 
that unfortunate job of your bloody clothes being found , and a 
dozen other things will come out besides, if they havn't come out 
already ; no , there 's nothing for it," he added , *> but to get out 
of this place , if we can. I 've a scheme on hand, which would 
be easy enough done, if it wern't for these irons on Brown ; but 
we '11 talk about it to-morrow, for it will soon be shutting up 
time." 

Alfred Latimer returned to the room in which he was confined 
more gloomy than he had been since he had entered those walls. 
Hitherto his mind had found occupation in devising schemes for 
his defence , and he had buoyed himself up with hopes that all the 
criminating circumstances which had been proved against him 
might be explained away. But the more firm and reasonable view 
which Williams took of the case had undermined all such expecta- 
tions , and he sat down to contemplate his probable fate in horror 
and despair. 

I will not recapitulate all the dark images that fancy called up 
before him , but only say that there he sat for more than one hour, 
with the thought of a dreadful death before him. The chance of 
escape from the walls of the prison seemed so faint that it gave 
him no relief. He looked upon it merely as a thing to be justified 
by despair , and he gazed trembling on into the future , tasting all 
the bitter fruits of crime. 

While he thus pondered and thought the shades of night began 
to fall , and the faint light and the grey and gloomy sky, which he 
saw through the barred windows of the gaol , harmonised sadly 
with the sensations in his own bosom. Was there yet penitence? 

21* 
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— was there yet the repentance which is not to be repented oi'^ 
Alas, do! there was fear, despair, and biUerness of heart; U 
his character was not changed; it was such as we have alwayse- 
presented it. Vanity, in some shape, is at the bottom oTme- 
half the crime and three-quarters of the madness of the earth 
and it i% a bar to all repentance. Still , still , Alfred Latimer cast 
the blame on every one else hot himself. He fanded he bad been 
driven to crime , step by step , by others. Every one he knew — 
every one who had any share in his education , or any control over 
bis conduct — came in for their part of the charge which he 
brought against the whole world but himself. One had not given 
him aid when it was needful — one had irritated him in youth till 
he had been driven to loW companionship ; another had been over 
indulgent ; another had been too severe ; and he hated them all 
with that intense and violent passion which had led him on from 
act to act in the dark and fearful course he had pursued. No, oh, 
no! there was nothing like repentance in his spirit; but let it be 
remarked, I have not said that there was no remorse, but that is 
a very different sensation. When he thought of the dreadful act he 
had committed — when imagination brought up before his eyes 
the form of poor Edmonds , weltering in bis gore , it seemed as if 
a scorching and a seething flame passed through his heart and 
brain — not withering, not consuming, but inflicting agony in- 
describable. As far as he could command his own mind, he shut 
out all such images. He said to himself, *'Xbe deed is done — 
it cannot be undone; I will think of it no more." He called it 
weakness, folly, indecision. He resolved to think upon the fu- 
ture , to struggle with the past. But the fatal past — the dark, 
the certain, the irretrievable — the only thing fixed , permanent, 
unchanging, unchangeable ~ still held him in its adamantine 
grasp, and, like a chained bird, when bis mind had fluttered 
away for a short distance, and fancied itself free, it was still 
brought back to the stake, and found itself bound down to horrors 
that could never be cast off. At night , too , in darkness and so- 
litude, when every sound was still, and every sight remored, 4ind 
the spirit ieft alone to deal with the things within itself, te op- 
pressive burden of the heail ^as l^W Vei iN\.\\& ^<y^^ vsA vVt 
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grieTons lead of sin pressed down every hope, and extiDguished 
every light. It seemed as if a gloomy curlaiD was drawn round 
between him and all external things, leaving nought within that 
sad and solemn alcove but himself and his fearful crime. The 
spirit of the dead , whom his hand had slain, rose up as if to re- 
proach him for the past, and to tell him, with the prophetic 
tongue of the future — the future not of this world alone , but of 
another — the interminable future , with all its store of agony , to 
which the temporary suffering of the gibbet and the cord was but 
an idle nothing. He thought of standing face to face, before the 
throne of God , with him whom he had murdered. He thought of 
the comparison that must then be drawn between the life of the 
victim and that of the slayer. He thought of taking his place 
amongst those who had spilt men's blood, from Cain down to the 
last crime , and of being driven before the face of the assembled 
universe into the place of endless punishment ! He felt that the 
agony of hell had already begun ; he felt, too , that it could never 
end , for something told him that remorse must be eternal — that 
the crime, and its memory, and itswo^e, could never, never be 
swept away — that the worm that dielh not was within him, the 
flame that cannot be quenched in his heart. But yet, if it be 
asked did these awful impressions give an inclination to do better, 
did they teach him to submit, to resign himself to Heaven's will, 
to make atonement? I must answer, no. Far, very far from it, 
his whole feeling seemed embittered towards every one that was 
better than himself. By a strange and indescribable and almost 
unaccountable perversion of feeling, the very agony of remorse 
that he suffered seemed to him an injury; and to cast it off, to 
drown It I nlay say, he was ready, in the impatient irritation 
of his pride, to commit any other crime, as if in the hope of doing 
away the bitter impression of the first by familiarising himself 
with the guilt of many more. In some sense he said to himself, 
like the fallen seraph , ^* Evil , be thou my good." 

Such thoughts and feelings were crowding upon him fast oi^ 
the evening of which we have been speaking, while the shades <it 
night drew a dim veil over the sky, aud\\ie\\%VA^\^\Ti\^s»'t^'^^«^^ 
faded gradually tiway. He would ha^e ta\u ^^^ It^va. >^^^s^ ^ ^^'^^ 
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woald have read or written ^ or done anylhiDg to escape , andJlie 
grew angry and furious that they had not brought him light;, as 
they usually did about that hour. At length , however, he heard 
the bolts withdrawn , and the door unlocked , and the next instant 
the governor himself entered with the turnkey, who bore the 
candles. 

'*Your mother. Sir," said the officer, *4s in my room, wishing 
to see you. I don't know any reason why she should not. The 
magistrates have given me no directions. So , if you like to see 
her you can." 

To the governor's surprise , and it must be added to his horror, 
Alfred Latimer's first exclamation was, **Curse her! she has 
done me more mischief than any one else. If it had not been for 
her I should not have been here. I don't want to see her. I should 
like to see my wife , indeed , but I don't care about this woman." 

The governor was turning away in some disgust , and without 
reply, but then the hardened villain seemed to think better of it, 
and exclaimed *^Well , never mind , let her come in , she may as 
well see what a terrible state he has brought me to ;" and in a 
minute or two after Mrs. Charlton entered, supported by the 
governor. 

I will not pause upon the first part of the scene that ensued, 
for it is too horrible to be dwelt upon. Bitter, horrible, and 
impious invectives was all thai the mother heard from the lips of 
her son, and strong as was the spirit of Mrs. Charlton herself, it 
was completely cowed under his wild and outrageous violence. 
She strove to pacify him , to soothe him , and , with her usual 
skill , she soon divined that the only means of doing so was by 
holding out hopes. That quieted him a little ; and when she went 
on to speak of the means to be taken for his defence , he listened 
sullenly, and answered from time to time, in few words, and in 
a bitter tone. His mind was led on , however, by several things 
she said , to think over some cunning scheme for evading the 
grasp of the law. Neither mother nor son for one instant took 
into consideration the truth or falsehood , the justice or the ini- 
qaily, the right or the wrong ol «iti^V\i\\i% iVv<j^ ^ro^sed to say 
or do. To save him from aa iguomvuTOxis ^^t^JJot, V^ w\t&Kftx&^ 
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w&s all that they considered. Mrs. Charlton never inquired 
whether he was innocent or guilty — the truth was , in her own 
leart, that question was by this time settled ; but after suggesting 
several schemes, which all of them presented some insurmount- 
ible objection, she said, in a low tone, ** Don't you think I 
;ould bribe some of the jury? Three or four thousand pounds 
n^ould tempt any common man to do more than that." 

**How the devil will you know who the jury are till the very 
lay!" exclaimed Alfred Latimer; but then, a moment after, he 
jaid, **Stay, stay! I have thought of something, perhaps you 
;ould bribe the fellow who draws up the indictment — the Clerk 
)f the Arraigns I believe he is called — to put in'a flaw, and that 
^ould be sure work. But it will take a great sum , depend upon 
t. You must not offer him less than five or ten thousand pounds !" 

^'But where am I to get it!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. '*If I 
were to sell all my jewels and plate they would not produce more 
;han four thousand." 

^' You must get it from Morton !" said her son ; '*he will give 
treble that, I am sure, to marry Louisa." 

''He won't — he won't!" cried Mrs. Charlton; ** I tried that 
before all this happened. He is as proud and haughty as Lucifer, 
ind will not enter into any bargain whatever. If he would not do 
it then , I am sure he will not do it now." 

*^Youmusttry!"replied Alfred Latimer, doggedly; '^orsee 
one hanged — that 's all. I don't suppose you care much about 
Ibat, on my account; still, you won't like to have it said that 
four son died on a gibbet , for that would not suit your own pur- 
pose. So you must try ; and if you can't get him to do it any other 
way, set Louisa to ask him. He will do it for her , if not for you, 
tor I suppose you have quarrelled with him by this time." 

** Quarrelled with him!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. *'I hale 
bim , 1 abhor him. He treated me with cool and shameless inso- 
lence , and , for my own part , I would rather die than ask him 
inylhing. Oh ! if I have to give my consent that that saucy girl 
shall marry this conceited, mercenary upstart it will break my 
heart — it is well nigh broken already." 

"No fear of it," answered her 'svoxVXrj ?»^Yk^ ^"-VO^ vssss^ 
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enough, or else yoa wouldn't hesitate when your son's life is at 
stake. I dare say you think that under your new nanie of Charlton 
it will never be known that the accused person is your son; but 
I 'II take care of that, for I '11 call you as a witness at the trial, and 
hare the whole story in my last dying speech and confession , that 
you may have it hawked about under your windows for a penny — 
ha, ha, ha!" and he laughed bitterly. 

*^ Do not , do not — for Heaven's sake , do not , Alfred !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Charlton , wringing her hands; *^ you know I would 
do anything for you — I will do even this, let it cost what it may. 
The girl will surely never refuse me ; but I will try him first. If 1 
could but drive them," she continued, in a lower tone, after 
pausing, and thinking for a moment — <* if I could but drive them 
to a sudden marriage , without my consent , then the whole pro- 
perty would be mine, and I could give any 9um I liked to the 
Clerk of the Arraigns , or whoever the man is." 

*' That's all nonsense," answered Alfred Latimer, *' there's 
no time for such manoeuvres. The assizes are to be held in ten 
days, and it will take you a year to bring about what you want. 
You always talk as if you and I were to live for ever. Better take 
what you can get at once , and drive a bargain with Morton. He 's 
a very good fellow , in spite of all you may say, and gave me help 
onceJ)efore, when you wouldn't." 

**I could not, Alfred, I could not," answered his mother 
^* You know very well I had not the means." 

*'Iknow nothing of the kind," said her son, harshly; *'and 
all I now know is, that your son will be hanged if you don't do as 
ItelHyou. So you can finish the work you have begun ; if you 
like. And after having contrived to bring me here , can go on, 
and take me to the gallows; but I shall say there, and tell every- 
body that it is all your doing." ^ 

*'My doing!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton; **what had I to do 
with it?" 

*^0h ! a great many things," answered her son; ** education 
and example , too. 1 know a good deal that there is no use talking 
about now; but it shall all come out, by-and-by, if my mind is 
'Ool made easy," 
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He spoke io a threateniDg tone, and his mother was profonndly 
silent. 

Now the reader is well aware that Mrs. Charlton was Dotasaally 
embarrassed with any very fine feeling; yet she might be, and, 
doabtless was , shocked at the cold heartlessness of her son. But 
there were other causes for the emotion that she felt , which was 
great. Let every one arm himself in the triple brass of selfishness, 
as strongly as he will — let him dip himself in the Styx of the most 
profound egotism — there will still , as in the fabled hero of the 
'^ Iliad ," be some Tulnerable point by which the arrows even of a 
weak and inexperienced hand may reach some vital part, and ren* 
der every precaution vain. The consciousness, too, that there is 
such a weak spot about us must make the persons thus carefully, 
but insufticiently guarded, always the more fearful lest others 
should discover the assailable point. My belief is, thatamao 
would go into battle more boldly naked, without shield or buckler, 
than one who knew that in his armour there was a flaw. 

Now , Mrs. Charlton knew that in all her schemes there was a 
vulnerable point, and though, perhaps, selfishness might have 
so far predominated as to induce her to leave her dearly-beloved 
son to his fate rather than sacrifice any of her comforts or her fu- 
ture prospects; yet there was something in his words and in his 
tone that alarmed her, and made her resolve to submit to the 
greatest sacrifice to save him. I do not mean to say that she had 
any inclination to see him hanged , though there are mothers on 
record who have indulged in such a desire. Far from it; she 
would have done a great deal to deliver him from his perilous si- 
tuation, and herself from the shame of having a son in such a po- 
sition. But, nevertheless, it may be doubted whether maternal 
love and tenderness would at once have settled the question, if 
fear had not had something to do with it. After an instant she 
replied, however, '*I do not know what you mean, Alfred, and 
I certainly do think you very ungrateful. But that does not mat- 
ter ; I will do all that you wish , all that I can , to deliver yon. I 
will sacrifice even my just resentment, and condescend to see this 
man. I will even sue to an ungrateful girl , who , for^elCui<^C^VV 
the benefits I have conferred upon Viet 'jouVXi , hq^ \,>«\is\x^w^ wsa 
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who has been more than a mother to her , I am sure ; and if I fail 
there I will contrive, notwithstanding, to raise the money in some 
way to save my son. I will sell everything — I will even pledge my 
income, and live in penury, if he too will not shew himself on- 
grateful." 

*'Ay, come now, that is something like!" answered Alfred 
Latimer; and, after some further conversation in regard to the 
means and the agent to be employed in this scheme for frustrating 
the ends of justice , the mother and her son parted apparently bet- 
ter friends than they had met. Alfred Latimer remained revol- 
ving a new plan which had occurred to his mind for making all 
doubly sure, and preparing such a defence as would meet all the 
evidence against him'; but Mrs. Charlton , entering her carriage, 
rolled away towards Mallington with thoughts which would not 
have been very pleasing to him if he could have seen into her heart. 
** I will do the best I can for him ," she thought, **butifIdonot 
succeed, I must, at all events, make him think that everything 
is arranged ; for there is no knowing what he might say in one of 
bis wild passions if he were driven to despair." Self, self, was 
ever uppermost in her thoughts, whatever were the circumstances 
in which she was placed , and not even maternal affection could 
act pure and unmingled. All was affected still by the great ruling 
principle of her nature. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

As Mrs. Charlton's carriage rolled somewhat slowly on its way 
homeward, a post-chaise passed her, going in the same direction. 
Had she known who was the tenant of Mrs. Pluckrose's rumbling 
vehicle , she might perhaps have felt inclined to stop it, but as she 
did not,' and the chaise rattled on , with the postillion bobbing op 
and down like one of the dampers of a piano, we will not exactly 
follow it, but rather precede it to the place of its destination. 

The human mind has a marvellous and very pleasant power, as 
the reader knows , of adapting itself to circumstances. Were 
sorrows and misfortunes to retain the same intense effect even 
while they themselves endure^ the corporeal frame , if not the 
mental powers themselves, would give way under the continual 
pressure; and did the memory ofeachgrief remain unimpaired, 
the accumulation in any one man's short career, would abridge 
life or destroy reason. Memory , however , is but a painter of the 
past, and though the canvas will in some cases retain the lines and 
hues much longer than in others , yet she always uses fading co- 
lours , which lose part of their brightness even while she is laying 
them on. The grief — I might indeed , call it the gloom , for with 
grief there was something beside grief-— which had spread over 
the little party at the Rectory in consequence of the dark and ter- 
rible events which we have lately recorded, had passed in a degree 
away. Cheerfulness had to a certain extent returned , and the 
feelings of all were at that point, where amusement of any quiet and 
tranquil kind is sought by the mind, to relieve it from the painful 
consciousness , not only of the sad things gone , but of others that 
are to come. Gaiety indeed was yet far away, and with Louisa 
Charlloo , perhaps , would never wholly return. The lightness of 
heart — that finds beauty and rejoicing in every thing — the bloom 
of life's fresh fruit , can never be long preserved , for though the 
knowledge of good may and must be the source of the purest hap- 
piness , the knowledge of evil combined inseparably in the fatal 
apple , is death to the warm and happy couddeiiC.^ qCv^^^^^w^^« 
fierertheJess, Louisa had shaken oSVtiQ ^^t^w ^«^\^'%!ws^% "WJ^^ 
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folloTriDg (he example of good Dr. WesterD, would suffer her miod 
to dwell neither upon the gloomy and terrible events which had 
lately taken place , nor upon those which were soon to follow. 
They would come rushing upon imagination , indeed, from time 
to time , whether she would or not , and cast a dark but temporary 
shadow on all around. But still there was light beyond the cloud, 
and hope , having good ground to rest upon , waved her on into the 
sunshine of coming years when the storm should have passed by. 

The worthy rector had dined somewhat later than ordinary and 
he , and his sister , and their fair guest, were still sitting round the 
table, evidently waiting for some one who was eipected, but who 
did not come. Louisa seemed somewhat uneasy, and her kind 
old friend jested with her on her apprehensions without a cause. 

'*We11, perhaps it is foolish, arid perhaps it is wrong ," an- 
swered Louisa , "but I am afraid it is natural too , when we have 
seen such terrible and unexpected things take place , to lose, as it 
were, our confidence in the future, and never see a friend depart 
from us without asking ourselves, shall we ever behold him 
again? Will he be safe , well , uninjured where he is going?" 

**Is not that something very like our losing our confidence in 
God?" asked Dr. Western, in a graver tone. **If, my dear 
child , it is our duty to bear any griefs or adversities that He may 
fend us with tranquil submission to his will , depend upon it that 
it is no less a duty that we should inculcate and practice , to look 
forward to all his dealings towards us with trust and hope in the 
full knowledge of his goodness and mercy. One of the best and 
most beautiful exemplifications of faith in ordinary life, is the 
serenity with which a good man waits for the future developments 
of God's will. We have no right to anticipate one evil, except as a 
consequence of our own bad acts ; and he who has a conscience 
clear of offence, may well feel sure , that if adversity befall him, it 
will prove ultimately a benefit rather than an infliction — I know, 
my dear child ," he continued , seeing a shade come over Louisa's 
countenance, **that the flesh is weak, however willing the spirit 
may be, and I but wished to furnish you with some motives to 
guard yon against the very nalut^V v^^T^heii%lQas which first mis- 
fortuaes gCDerally produce \u '5o\Hi^Mi^^tkJ&i\is\^%>:\t.\s^sA^. \\il 
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the present iDStance, however, you have no probable caase for 
fear, and I will not have you cullivaie unreasonable terrors. Some 
persons are constitutionally more brave than others , but depend 
upon it, the highest point and the highest quality of courage, is af- 
forded by true faith. Who can be, who ought to be afraid of any- 
thing, when he knows that an Almighty arm aids and supports 
him?" 

'' Well ," said Mrs. Evelyn ; who perhaps did not take quite so 
high a view as her brother , and was anxious to cheer Louisa by 
more human means, ^' there can be no danger to Mr. Morton in this 
case; and here I think he comes, to show that no evil has hap- 
pened." 

The sound of wheels grating through the gravel , was heard 
as she spoke; and in another minute, Morton himself appeared. 
He was still pale, and somewhat languid from his wound, but his 
face was bright and cheerful. Louisa would fain, if she had given 
way to the feelings of her own heart, have run out to meet him 
when the chaise first drew up to the door. The customs of society, 
however — which bind in their strong bond many of the better im- 
pulses of the heart, as well as restrain that which is evil — pre- 
vented her from so doing, but could not prevent her from springing 
up with extended hand to greet him as soon as he entered the 
room. 

''Here is a fair lady who has been frightening herself about 
yoU; my young friend ," said the clergyman. '* Indeed , you must 
take care to get no more wounds and bruises , or her courage will 
all go — and she had once a good deal." 

** There was no danger in this instance, at least," replied 
Morton, ''for I had a phalanx of jailers and turnkeys about me 
suiBcient to have protected a monarch. My journey has been 
soccessfol, too, my dear Sir," he continued, putting a small 
pocket-book into Dr. Western's hands, and sealing himself by 
Louisa. 

While the worthy rector opened the pocket-book , took out one 
paper after another, put on his spectacles, and examined them 
carefully, Louisa Chariton inquired, somcVl'h&l\.\\SlV^V^^ ^\^^\- 
ioa, whether be bad seea Alfred Latimer. 
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**No/' he replied. <*Oii asking for him, I found that hj 
mother was with him ; and of coarse I could not break in upo 
their conference. But I will go and see him some other da] 
dearest girl , and offer him every means of defence. For whatevi 
may be my own conviction , it is but right that he should have tfa 
full opportunity of proving his innocence if possible." 

*'God grant it," answered Louisa sorrowfully. ^* God grant i 
Even if he could show that it was not his hand that did it, what 
matter of rejoicing it would be." 

**They are all here , then /' said Dr. Western abruptly, raisio 
his head from the small scraps of paper he had been studying- 
** there is do link wanting?" 

**The only one that was missing is there supplied," replie 
Morton , '* so that every difficulty is removed." 

^* Well , then, you can have no objection now," said the worth 
rector, rising from his chair. *^ Sister, allow me to introduce yo 
tot new acquaintance. Mrs. Evelyn, the Earl of Mallingtoa- 
My Lord , my sister , Mrs. Evelyn. " 

Morton took the old lady's hand , laughing at her brother 
formal introduction, and saying, **Yoa must forgive me forn 
concealment, my dear Madam , but as long as there was any doul 
whatever remaining of my being able to prove my title , I did d< 
choose to assume a name that might be taken from me. An 
having, when I first came down herein search of different docu 
ments , judged it best to drop my final name of Wilmot , retainio 
only the two first, as Edmund Morton, I could not well resume tt 
other without betraying the whole secret." 

**And do you think you deceived me?" asked Mrs. Evelyi 
with a quiet smile. **I can assure you , my dear Lord , I have bee 
well aware of the fact for the last fortnight. From the time whe 
you were declared the owner of Mallington Park , I settled tli 
matter quite quietly in my own head that you were the heir of tli 
peerage." 

* ' Nay ," answered Morton. ** I might have been the owner ( 

the Park , my dear Lady, without being the heir of the peerage; fc 

the title to the estate was more easy to be proved than the title 1 

the rank. But youha\e cerVBiXtA^ ^vDk^^i\^^Y^^'^^'^^'^^^^'^^^< 
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well , for I never imagined ttiat yon even snspecled how tlie case 
stood." 

**0h, a woman can keep a secret notwitlistanding all man's 
libels upon her," replied Mrs. Evelyn. "There is Louisa, — 
who sits smiling there as if it were a great relief to her to be freed 
from the burden — she has borne it most heroically, I can assure 
you, and never hinted it even to me, her oldest friend." 

'^From her I felt bound to have no concealments," answered 
Morton , " and never will ," he continued , taking Louisa's hand. 
'* Though I won her as a simple gentleman I yet, when once won, 
she had a right to share all my thoughts." 

Louisa gazed at him with decoy eyes , brilliant yet moist , like 
a landscape in the early morning. But before she could reply, 
Dr. Western's old servant opened the door, saying, **Mrs. Wind- 
sor, Sir, wishes to speak with you." 

The words were addressed to Morton ; and Dr< Western added, 
**she has been here twice before this afternoon , and seems bur- 
dened with her secret also, for she did not think fit to communicate 
it to me, yet seemed very anxious indeed to bestow it upon you, 
asking particularly when you would return. You will find a fire 
in the library, and we shall be in the drawing-room when you have 
done with the good lady." 

"She mentioned once before that she had something to tell 
me ," answered Morton , going out. " Oh ! come into this room, 
Mrs. Windsor," he continued, finding Mrs. Charlton's house- 
keeper in the passage. 

Mrs. Windsor followed him into the library, and closed the 
door behind her, looking, as usual, perfectly prim and quiet, as 
if she had come about the most ordinary business in the world. 
"I remember you told me , when last I was at Mallington House," 
said Morton, leaning on the table, "that you had something to 
communicate to me. Is it upon the same subject you wish to 
speak with me to-day, or another, Mrs. Windsor?" 

"The same, Sir," replied Mrs. Windsor, in her usual , quick, 
brief manner. "I heard you had been wounded , Sir, and did not 
like to intrude ; but now you are well again ^ and thuiS^s^KiiN^v.^^^^^ 
to a conclusion , 1 thought it best to com^ ^q^t^ , X^^^^x^r.^^^^^-^ _ 
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fancy things standing as they do , Mrs. Chariton will not foe long 
before she begins the matter with you again, I think you might as 
well ask her one or two questions , and see what she answers." 

'* There can be no harm in doing that/' replied Morton. "But 
what may the questions be, Mrs. Windsor?" 

''First, Sir, I would ask," replied the housekeeper, ** whether 
she was in the library for an hour and a half, when every body else 
was in bed , on the night that Mr. Charlton died ; and whether she 
didn't write a great number of papers there, and burn several of 
them that were not quite done to her mind. Then , I would have 
you ask her where Mr. Charlton was on the 25lh of July , 18 — ." 

*' Why, that was the day that the codicil was signed ," rejoined 
Morton , with the light beginning to glimmer in upon him. 

**That is the day that it is dated," answered Mrs. Windsor. 
'* But what I want to know is , where he was on that day , for it is 
dated Mallington too, I think, and there must be a mistake 
somewhere." 

Morton gazed at her steadily for a moment, but the woman's 
face was all calm and quiet, adding nothing whatever to her words# 
''I think, Mrs. Windsor," hesaid, atlengtb, '' I had beUer call 
in Dr. Western to hear our consultation , as be is one of Louisa's 
guardians, and an executor, under the will." 

'* I don't know. Sir," replied Mrs. Windsor, in the same quiet 
but quick tone, ** You arc the best judge — but perhaps till you 
have considered the matter , it would be as well to keep it between 
you and I and Miss Charlton. Dr. Western is a magistrate , you 
know, and may think himself bound to take strong measures, 
which , when once they are begun , must be gone on with. I don't 
wish to do my mistress any harm , and I think if you were to talk 
quietly with her, and just ask her the questions I have told you, 
all would go right, and things would not happen that I am sure 
would break poor Miss Charlton's he»rt. It would be a sad thing. 
Sir, to have mother and son in jail both at once, especially for Miss 
Louisa , when it is her own father's wife that she has to do with.' 

'* You are right, Mrs. Windsor , and I thank you f<^r the hint,' 
answered Morton. * ' It will indeed be as well U «vi "c^^ x&.^x^^^'^^ 
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the subject than is absolutely necessary. Is (here any body else 
beside yourself who knows any of the facts?" 

*' A fellow-servant, Sir/' answered Mrs. Windsor , ''knows 
that my mistress was in the library a long time that night, and that 
she burnt several papers; but no one ever thought of the date of 
the codicil, as it is called, but myself. Whenever it was read I 
thought , ' Why , master and mistress were both away at that time, 
orl am much mistaken;' and when I went and looked at my books, 
I found it was just so. They went away four days before , and did 
not come back till the week after." 

Morton mused , but again the subject of his meditation was 
very different from that which might be supposed. The first 
question he put to himself was — ** Might it not be better to do 
anything this unhappy woman demands, rather than expose so 
disgraceful an affair?" But the moment after he replied to himself, 
'*No, I see not why she should be suffered to triumph in her 
knavery. If she escapes prosecution she is perhaps too leniently 
treated." "Well, Mrs. Windsor," he continued, aloud, **Iam 
very much obliged to you for the information you have given me. 
I will soon bring the question to issue with Mrs. Charlton , even if 
she does not do so herself; and should need be, I will send for you 
to speak with me farther. At all events , your services shall not be 
forgotten , you may depend upon it.** 

•* I am much obliged to you , Sir," replied Mrs. Windsor, with 
a low curtsey, **butl wish for nothing but to see right done, and 
I am quite sure that neither you nor Miss Charlton will see me 
suffer for speaking the truth. I must get home now , as fast as I 
can , for my mistress may soon come home ; " and thus saying, she 
curtseyed again , and quitted the room. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

Whbn Morton entered the drawing-room, after his conference 
with Mrs. Windsor, be found Dr. Western with a note in his hand, 
which the rector handed to him without comment. Morton took it, 
and instantly recognised Mrs. Charlton's hand-writing, which he 
bad often seen in sundry neaU^ ivivUttk , w^^U^^ Coldtd ^ and neatly 
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sealed billets of invitalion to Maliington House. The contents of 
the present epistle, however, were of a very different character ; 
and as he read, a smile came over his coantenance, the internal 
causes of which I will leave the reader to divine, when he sees the 
substance of the iady*s note , which was as follows : 

"My dear Sir, 

"I must really remonstrate upon the conduct which Miss 
Charlton pursues , and is suffered to pursue. You must be well 
aware thai I have no false or affected prudery about me; and I trust 
that though my own conduct has always been governed by pro- 
priety , I have ever shown full consideration for the foolishness of 
young people. I learn , however , that Loufsa , since you thought 
fit, as her guardian , to remove her from my house , has been per- 
mitted to walii aSout the whole neighbourhood with Mr. Morton, 
alone ; when that gentleman has not even yet obtained my consent ^ 
to his engagement — as I suppose it must be called — to Miss 
Charlton ; whom you must know I have always looked upon and 
treated as if she were my own daughter. I should have thought 
that gentleman's own gQod sense and good feeling — of which he 
is by no means destitute , would have shown him the impropriety 
of such conduct. But I cannot sit by and neglect my duty, by 
suffering it to proceedany longer without some explanation between 
himself and me. If, therefore , he is now at your house , — where 
I understand he is usually to be found — I beg you will communi- 
cate to him what I say, and hint that it will be expedient that we 
should have some conversation without delay. 

"Believe me to be , my dear Sir, Your*s Ac" 

Such was the present well concocted epistle which met Mor- 
ton's eyes ; and returning it to Dr. Western , still smiling , he said, 
"Well , my dear Sir, what do you think of it?" 

"Very bad, very bad," said Dr. Western , shaking his had'e 
"You must act as you think fit, my young friend; this is a matter 
in which I cannot advise you." 

"Perhaps the best way will be to see the lady at once," ob- 
served Morton, after some considet^lVckti , ''*'^^t ^wis^ \ -ws^sn 
gpeak with Louisa fully upon the 8u\i\te.\» > Yi^lw^V^^^^^^^'^^'^' 
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termine apon anything, it may be as well to bear what Mrs. 
Charlton can say, in the first place." 

''I will abide by anything you determine/' replied Louisa, 
''for I am sure, Morton, you will remember that she was my 
father's wife , and will not do anything that is harsh or unkind." 

*' Undoubtedly I will not , Louisa ," answered Morton. ''Bat 
yet , my love , you do not know the whole. To-morrow morning, 
if it be fine , I will ask for one of those walks which Mrs. Chari- 
ton's notions of propriety so strongly condemn just now ; and then 
I will tell you the whole. I wish much that my good friend 
Quatterly was down here still , for I want a little of his legal help 
in judging of these matters. I am afraid there is a certain per- 
versity in my nature which induces me to resist desperately one 
part of the fate of all human beings.'' 

*' What part is that, Morton?" asked Louisa. 

** Being cheated, dear girl," answered Morton, laughing. 
**But now I will run away, lest I be templed to give you any more 
such blunt answers." 

Taking his hat, Morton walked slowly up the hill toMalliogton 
House, considering as he went, how he should act under the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed ; and coming to Sterne^s con- 
clusion, that it would be better to determine upon no course at all, 
but to let events take their own way. He had twice to ring at the 
bell before he was admitted ; and there was something in the whole 
appearance and state of the house — negligence in the air of the 
servants , a want of that activity and propriety which had been 
formerly observable, with a number of little circumstances very 
nearly indescribable, which showed Morton that a great change 
had taken place since Louisa had left her own dwelling, and that 
the respect as well as affection of the inferior persons it contained, 
was gone from those about them. The butler, who opened the 
door, replied in answer to his question , that Mrs. Charlton was at 
home, and disengaged ; and Morton, as he followed the man, said, 
deliberately, ''Have the goodness to tell her that the Earl of Mal- 
lington wishes to see her." The butler instantly put on a defe- 
teoiial gir, and while liflotVoii t^m^Xn^^ V^x ^ \&^m«^^ or two 
Without, be could hear Vivsiiam^Mitk<i>\\i^^^% wA^\^*^Xia.t^sg^ 
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eiclaim in a sharp tone, *'The Earl of MaUinglon ! What Earl of 
Mallioglon?" 

<* Mr. Morton as was, Ma'am, if you please," answered the 
butler. 

** Oh/' cried Mrs. Charlton, with a dry and somewhat sneering 
prolongation of the soond, '* show his Lordship in; show him in 
by all means ! " 

Morton was accordingly introduced, and the Diir lady, rising, 
made him a profound and too ceremonious curtsey, saying, **I am 
informed that I have the honour of seeing the Earl ofMallington — 
pray be seated , my Lord." 

^' The same, my dear Madam," replied Morton, calmly; for 
he easily understood that it was not particularly agreeable for Mrs, 
Charlton to find his rank and station such as would afford no 
reasonable ground of objection to his marriage with Louisa, 
Finding she remained silent, however, he continued, **My friend, 
Dr. Western , informs me that you wished for some conversation 
with me; and although I should not, under all circumstances, 
have ventured to intrude upon you just yet, without such a com- 
munication , I thought it better to come up at once , notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the hour." 

*'Aod thinking, perhaps," added Mrs. Charlton, who had ra- 
pidly arranged her plan, ^'that the Earl ofMallington might find 
my views different from those expressed to Mr. Morton. In that, 
my Lord , at least , you are mistaken , for taking it for granted that 
your present rank is not like your former name , assumed , that 
fact will only strengthen the opinions I before expressed." 

^'Let me correct one error," said Morton, as she paused for 
an instant, ''neither my present rank nor my former name was 
assumed , my dear Madam. My name is simply Edmund Morton 
Wilmot, or Wilmot Morton ; and as I never assume anything that 
is not clearly my own , I did not take the title of Earl of Mallington 
so long as any one could entertain a doubt of my right to it. As 
all doubts and difficulties, however, are now removed , I should 
be deceiving you were 1 to give myself any other name." 

* ' I am glad to find , Sir , that you did not deceive \sv^ t^C<^v^ " 
replied Mrs. CbarltOD , somewbal sVi^t^X^ , ^^ wA\ w^\^>sisv^'^^ 
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had carried your candour a little farther, and informed me of your 
pretensions , as I should certainly under those circumstances have 
neglected the honour of your acquaintance. I have an objection ^ 
I may almost say an insuperable objection — to young women of 
an inferior rank marrying persons of family and title. I have my- 
self experienced all the evils which result from such unequal con- 
nections, and am most indisposed to sanction them in any case." 

Morton could not refrain from a smile; *'I am very sorry to 
hear it," he replied, ** but I fear, my dear Madam , there is no 
help for it in this instance , as I have no power to give up my rank, 
and no inclination to give up Louisa." 

**You speak with prodigious coolness, my Lord," answered 
Mrs. Charlton, with her cheek flushing and her eye gleaming, 
'* and I doubt not in the least that your fortune is so enormous, as 
to make six or seven thousand a-year with your wife a matter of no 
consequence to you at all. — Oh, dear no, such a thing is quite 
a trifle to the new Earl of Mallingtou ! — But one thing I must say, 
that Miss Charlton's guardians will not do their duty^ unless they 
see, when such a sacrifice is made, that a settlement quite equal 
to the loss, is secured to their ward." 

'*Tbat will all be easily settled ," answered Morton , in a tone 
of the most provoking indifference. ''I have the consent of both 
her guardians , which is , I believe , all that is necessary." 

**To her marriage with you, Sir, perhaps it is," answered 
Mrs. Charlton, **but to your obtaining a penny of her fortune 
something more is required — my consent. Unless that is ob- 
tained, every shilling that she has — this house and all that it con- 
tains — is mine. You take her a beggar, if you take her at all 
without my approbation — pray remember that." 

Morton was provoked more than he had fancied his contempt 
would suffer him to be. **Ifwhatyousay, my dear Madam, is 
true," he replied, **I think^ taking the whole matter in a mer- 
cantile point of view, and dealing with it as matter of business, 
you would be very foolish to give your consent at alL You seem 
to forget that it would be a dead loss to you , and I cannot conceive 
how a lady of such correct calculalions can even consider the 
tnalier at flJi — noless, indeed, ^ow e\!i\«\v«\xi >^^ ^Y^\iv^\iL^^fi^^ 
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some people have , that the grounds of yoar pretensions are not 
quite so sure as they seem at first sight." 

"Not sure/' exclaimed Mrs. Charlton , vehemently, *^Whai 
says her father's will? You have seen it, doubtless, Sir? — 
Studied it deeply I am pretty certain ! It is proved , registered, 
acted upon , and admits of no doubt. How will yon get over that, 
I should like to know?" 

"There are two or three ways in which I might answer that 
question " replied Morton. '" In the first place^ my dear Madam, 
a Court of Chancery, though an inconvenient resource, yet gives 
the means of putting a right and lawful construction upon wills; 
and it would be for that Court to consider whether the refusal of 
consent would entitle you to the whole of Mr. Charlton's property, 
must not absolutely be made upon reasonable grounds." 

"There is nothing to that effect in the codicil," exclaimed 
Mrs. Charlton. ''The word is simply consent." 

* ' True ," replied Morton , " but the codicil premises that it is 
made on the consideration that heiresses are too often the dupes of 
sharpers , and that the power given to you is to prevent that result 
in the case of Mr. Charlton's daughter. Such being the case, 
and I not being a sharper, the construction of the will may per- 
haps afford a curious and intricate question to the bar." 

Mrs. Charlton remained silent and very pale for a minute or 
two, but at length she answered, "I see, my Lord, that you wish 
to frighten me with the idea of a long lawsuit , but it won't do. I 
am not easily frightened , I can tell you." 

"I should think not," replied Morton, "and therefore what I 
am going to say will probably produce no alarm. The law pro- 
ceedings, Mrs. Charlton , may probably be reduced within a very 
narrow compass , for there are other questions connected with this 
will which may be much more easily decided than its construction. 
The first will be — is the codicil genuine?" 

" Genuine ! " exclaimed Mrs. Charlton , grasping the arm of the 
sofa, "genuine!" 

"Yes ! my dear Madam , genuine ! " replied Morton. "There 
are two minor questions affecting that %Te^\.%T ^tk^ ^ ^Vv^Nx^^^^^ 
be well for jou to consider before ^ou i^to^^^^ lw>2^^x v^^^ 
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coarse you have thonght fit to adopt. The first qnesUoii is*. 
' Whether on the night after Mr. Charlton's death , and io the pos- 
session of all his keys, yon did or did not pass a considerable time 
— when the whole household were in bed — in the examination of 
different papers, and writing others in the library.' The neit 
question will be: * Whether the codicil to Mr. Charlton's will is 
not dated Mallington , on a day when Mr. Charlton himself was 
many miles distant from the spot?' I would recommend these sub- 
jects to your consideration ; and until you have further considered 
them , I think we had belter delay any farther conversation on the 
subject, for there are acts which place people in Very great danger, 
and which none of those connected with them can wish to be ne- 
glected too closely." 

Thus saying, Morton rose, and bowing to Mrs. Charltoo, 
walked towards the door. She sat, however, on the sofa, still 
and silent as a statue , with her horrified eyes fiied upon the table, 
and the agony of detected guilt at her heart. Notwithstanding the 
contempt he felt for her, Morton was moved with compassion 
when he beheld the intense sufferings which his words produced, 
and after pausing for an instant, at the door, he turned back, and 
approaching close to Louisa's step-mother , he said , * *Mrs. Charl- 
ton , listen to me for a moment." 

She remained perfectly silent and motionless , however , as i 
she were deprived of all thought and sensation. Her face w/ 
deadly pale, her lips were white; .and it seemed as if she hard 
breathed. **Listen to me , I beg of you," he continued. **Lou 
and myself are disposed to do anything that is kind towards y 
We cannot recognize a claim that we do not believe rightly exi 
and therefore anything you desire must not be put In such a sb 
We have no inclination to stir this question of the will, unless 
forced upon us ; and farther, for myself, allow me to say that ' 
affection for her, I am ready now, or at any time, to do all I 
assist or befriend her father's widow. Pray think of this, and 
hear from you, when you will not find me unwilling to servr 

A ray of consciousness came into Mrs. Charlton's eyf 
she held out her hand to hino. Morton took it for a mome* 
released Ut and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

There are times and seasons when intense corporeal suffering 
is a relief; for mental agony is far more terrible to bear; and it 
fortunately happens, in the strange, mysterious union between 
soul and body, that in general the powers of the human frame 
give way when the pangs of the spirit reach a certain point , afford- 
ing either a diversion or a cessation of thought. At her mother's 
earnest request , Lucy Edmonds was conveyed from the Rectory to , 
the park-keeper's house at Mallington Park , under a strict pro- 
mise on the widow's part, not to say a word that would give her 
any certainty upon the terrible subject of her suspicions. Cau- 
tion, however, was not very long necessary; for though Lucy 
was placed in bed, and kept perfectly tranquil, yet before night- 
fall she began to show symptoms of fever. Her thoughts wan- 
dered, her cheek grew flushed, her eye dull, her breathing 
quick, and about midnight delirium came on, in which she 
seemed to lose all consciousness of her attual situation. Some- 
times indeed, she would rave of Alfred Latimer, but then it was 
as connected with the past — not with the present. She would 
tell him to leave her — not to ask her to disobey her father; she 
would assure him that she loved him , but that she could never be 
his; and then at other times she would go back to still earlier 
days, and mutter about the scenes of her childhood and of her 
brother who was dead. For nine days this state continued ; and 
then, carefully and tenderly nursed, and with constant and skil- 
ful attention on the part of Mrs. Nethersole , youth and a good 
constitution began to triumph over disease and grief. The deli- 
rium ceased ; she became quiet and more at ease ; but it would 
seem that for a lime memory of more recent events was altogether 
obliterated. She spoke little, and only uttered a word or two at 
a time , but those words showed that she had forgotten her mar- 
riage , and all the terrible events connected with it — her hus- 
band's situation ; her father's fate ; her hopeless journey with Al- 
fred Latimer, and her own sad tclutu \.ov\v^s^W!kft&^W'«.^^>52^- 
Tbere yvas a blaok in memory, a cXow^ w^t ^^^^v.^^^^^^*^ 
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dark and fearful, it is true; but yet for some time impenetrable, 
though she often tried to scan it, and with feeble efforts strove to 
call forth the figures that were behind that gloomy curtain. She 
felt that there was something dreadful, but she knew not what; 
and the mind's powers were not sufficiently restored to let her dwell 
long upon any one train of thought. Dr. Western visited her 
often, watching with the most kindly care every change that 
took place, anxious to seize the right moment for administer- 
ing the only sort of consolation she could receive. One day it 
seemed to him that the time was fast approaching, for Lucy 
was much better. She could sit up; she could hold a long 
conversation; she listened with attention, and apparently with 
deep thought to all he said ; and he ventured to dilate in general 
terms upon the duty and necessity of submitting patiently to the 
will of God under all afflictions; of moderating grief, and re^ 
ceiving every painful dispensation with firm faith in the inscru- 
table mercy of the Almighty. He made no personal application of 
his words, and left her, as he thought, calmer and better pre- 
pared. But when he was gone, Lucy fell into a fit of deep medi- 
tation , and then gave way to bitter tears. Her mother — who 
slept beside her — perceived that she wept through a great part of 
the night, and though her health did not suffer, as might have 
been expected , though she rose the next day, and dressed herself 
with apparently greater strength than she had yet displayed since 
her illness, though she took food and every thing that was recom- 
mended to her, yet a deep gloom hung upon her, and in the 
evening she spoke with her mother for the first time, of her 
husband and of her father. 

Mrs. Edmonds endeavoured to turn the conversation, though 
the irrepressible tears rose in her own eyes as she sought to speak 
of more indifferent subjects ; but Lucy — though from the agita- 
tion she perceived in her mother she could not press the subject 
of her father's death — could not be brought to refrain from 
asking farther questions in regard to Alfred Latimer. 

'* Where is he, my dear mother?" she said. ''Do not be 
afraid to ieW me , for I noNv r^coUect all. They took him away 
from me — they put him ia \»t\so\i, Wti^^. XwsL\Bx»\\se\\&&, 
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^here he is confined, for I must write to him — when I am 
able." 

The widow, seeing that she would not be satisfied, without 
information, thought it best to tell her the truth, that her hus- 
band was in Sturton jail. But about ten on the following morn- 
ing she set out to inform Br. Western of what had occurred, 
leaving her son to sit with Lucy during her absence. When she 
went the poor girl was up and dressed, and apparently trying to 
amuse herself by reading; but as soon as Mrs. Edmonds had 
quitted the cottage, she called her brother to her, saying: '* John, 
I want you to tell me one thing, and then I won't ask you any 
more , Who killed our father?" 

Her voice was perfectly calm, though low; and her manner 
displayed little or no agitation. But the boy, who had been 
warned beforehand, replied, with glistening eyes, ** Indeed I 
don't know, Lucy. People say that tall man, Brown; or the 
other, Jack Williams , but nobody can tell rightly yet." 

Lucy was silent, and looked at the book again, but her eye 
did not move along the line; and had the boy been very watchful, 
he must have seen that her thoughts were busy with objects 
beyond her sight. About five minutes afterwards his sister looked 
up , and said : *'I wish you would run up to the Hall , John , and 
ask Mrs. Chalke to lend me the great bdok full of pictures that she 
once showed me. Tell her I will take great care of it; and you 
bring it down carefully, there *s a good boy." 

Perhaps her brother might have hesitated to obey before his 
mother returned , if it had not been for the thought of the pictures 
in the book, which he was well inclined to look at himself. He 
paused an instant, indeed, but Lucy repeated her request, and 
taking his hat he set off as fast as he could for the Hall. 

As soon as he was gone, his sister rose suddenly, went into 
the other room , searched for her bonnet and shawl , and having 
found them, hastened to the door and looked out — then darting 
away with a quick step , she made a circuit round the house, 
gained the shelter of the wood , and hurried along one of the 
paths which led along towards the stile near Dame Hazlewood'^ 
cottage. As she approached, ho^eNet, ^\l^V^w^\^\^«^>si'^^*' 
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road, and luroed away to the left to another stile further up the 
hill , and then issued forth from the Parli , and bent her steps 
direct towards Sturton. She wallied on for some way with much 
greater strength than might have been expected — not taking the 
path through the road , but following the road to the left, through 
several small villages. When she had gone about half the distance, 
however, her strength failed her, and she sat down to rest for 
some time by the way side. In about twenty minutes she rose 
again , and with tottering steps , hurried on till she came opposite 
to a little public-house, on the other side of the road, where she 
paused and looked up with a hesitating and uncertain air. Bat 
she felt that she could not proceed farther on foot without refresh- 
ment, and knowing the people to be good and honest country 
folks, well acquainted with her family she crossed over and went 
in. At first the landlord and his wife did not recollect her, for 
she was much changed , both in dress and in appearance — pale, 
thin , wan, and with her lips parched and dry with recent illness 
— but when they did call her person to mind , they showed her 
such kindness as their somewhat unpolished air permitted, and 
seeming to divine whither she was going, sat before her some re^ 
freshmeots without asking any questions. The good man and his 
wife talked together, indeed for some time, in a low voice; and 
Lucy, terrified lest any*one should stop her, remarked, that 
their eyes were directed towards her as they spoke, and rose 
soonej^ than she would otherwise have done, to depart, asking 
what she had to pay. 

** You are not fit to go , my dear ," said the landlord , coming 
forward to her. '*I suppose you are walking to Sturton — but 
it 's a long way for a poor sick girl like you on foot. I wonder your 
mother let you come , and alone too ! " 

'^1 must see my husband, you know,'' answered Lucy, judging 
from the man's words that her whole history was known. 

*'Well, I don't say but you must," replied the landlord , ''II 
suppose that 's but right, whatever may have happened. But I 'II 
tell you what, my dear, you had belter have our chaise-eart* Bill 
will soon drive you over." 

It may easily be conceiN^ vViaX Wiv& A^ffiw was t great i«|ief to 
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the poor girl's miod. The HlUe Ux-cart was sood brought out , a 

pillow was placed io it to render the seat more easy, and in about 

three quarters of an hour poor Lucy was at the gate of Sturton jail. 

Her heart sunk when she approached them , and gazed up at the 

awful and gloomy masses of stone , which seemed to harmonize 

but too sadly and darkly with all the crime and sorrow which from 

time to time they contained. She rang the bell , howe^ er , and on 

the wicket being opened , asked to see her husband , Mr. Latimer. 

The man gazed at her with a cold look , indifferent both by bard* 

ness of nature and long habit to every species of grief , but a piece 

of money slipped into his hand soon softened him ; and bidding 

her wait a minute in the lodge , while he asked the Governor, he 

hurried away, leaving Lucy with one of the turnkeys, who was 

smoking a pipe at the table. Both remained silent, and the por* 

ter returned in a minute or two with the joyful tidings that the 

Governor had no objection. With eyes bent down, and wavering 

steps, and a heart beating wildly at every door they passed , poor 

Lucy followed the jailer along the passages of the prison to the 

room where her husband was confined. By the time the two large 

belts were drawn back, and the door unlocked , she could hardly 

stand, but the moment after, the sight ofher husband sitting at 

the table, revived her, and runoiog forward, while the jailer, said, 

**Here 's your lady, Sir, come to see you," she cast her arms' 

round his neck and wept. 

Alfred Latimer's eye was haggard , and bis whole look anxious 
and despairing — but nevertheless he was truly rejoiced to see 
poor Lucy again. She was the only being on earth for whom he 
had ever felt anything like real tenderness and affection, and in 
the moment of his affliction and his danger, her coming was a 
true consolation and comfort to him , reviving for the time the 
faint light of better feelings in his dark and obdurate heart. He 
pressed her warmly to his breast ; he soothed , he caressed her, 
and even so far forgot himself, as to remark her altered ap- 
pearance, and say, **You look very ill, lo\'e. You must have 
suffered a great deal , I am sure , my poor Lucy." 

*'I have been very ill," answered Lncy. "The^ thw^^^*» 
VM dying, I believe, for I ij«te\ofelm:S%«oafc%^VvwtA.w»ft.^«^p^N 
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and they would not have let me come now , I am sare , if they 
had known it." 

**They have no right to stop you," exclaimed Alfred Latimer, 
sharply — **are not you my wife? They can't stop a wife comipg 
to see her husband ! *' 

''No; it was because I have been so ill, and am so weak," 
replied the poor girl. ''I feel as if I should faint now." 

*'Here, take some wine," said Alfred Latimer, placing her 
in the chair where he had been sitting , and reaching a bottle from 
the mantel-piece. ** You must keep up , Lucy, you mast keep up, 
for I may want you to help me — I am sure you will , Lucy, 
won't you ? " 

.<«0h yes, that I will," answered Lucy. '*I will help you 
whatever be the case, Alfred, for that is my duty now — jet, I 
would fain ask you one question, Alfred," she continaed, in a 
sad and hesitating tone , ** only one question." 

A dark and fiendlike scowl came upon his face, and he 
replied , *' Ask me no questions at all , for I shall answer none — 
that 's to say at present — for small words often do great mischief. 
Your only business is , if I am your husband , and yon really love 
me , to do the best you can to get me out of this scrape." 

Lucy was silent for a moment, with her eyes bent down in 
bitter thought; but looking up the instant after, she said gravely, 
'*I will do all I can." 

*'That 's a dear girl," answered her husband, *<and I 'II tell 
you what you must do. In the first place , you must know no- 
thing about this business at all ; and if any one asks yon , say so." 

**I do know nothing," answered Lucy, 'Uhey have told me 
nothing yet." 

*^Well, that 's all right," answered her husband, sitting 
down beside her, and putting his arm round her waist. **Take 
some more wine, my love, that has done you good already. I'll 
tell you how it all is , Lucy. The best scheme I coald devise has 
failed. My mother somehow or another, got together ten thou- 
sand pound , and tried to bribe one of the clerks to pot a flaw in 
the indictment against me. It was the lawyer Hazzard who 
msaaged it all, but the fool ot8LdttV'«Q^\^'&»v\AkftilL« money, 
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and threatened to peach besides. My mother told her lawyer not 
to tell me that it had failed — some of her own cunning schemes 
made her want to keep it from me — but he was here this morning, 
and let it all ont, so the only chance is by what I am going to tell 
you. — But you do not listen, Lucy. — Would you too help to 
ruin me?*' 

Lucy had remained with her eyes bent down , and with a look 
of deep and bitter thought upon her face ; but she instantly raised 
ber head , saying , '* I do listen , Alfred ; I hear every word , and 
you know I would give my life to save you. Only tell me what I 
have to do , and I will do it, if I have strength — but I have very 
little Alfred , and I fear what little I have will fail me v$ry soon." 

**Poo, nonsense/' answered Alfred Latimer, all whose 
selGshness had returned upon him in full force again, ** you must 
get a chaise , dear Lucy, and that will save you ; then bid the post- 
boy drive you over by the bridge here, round to the common behind 
Mallington House. Make him stop near the gravel-pits, and 
seek out Mother Brown, who has a cottage there — you know 
Mother Brown?" 

Lucy shook her head. "Why, her's is the cottage close by 
the pits," replied Alfred Latimer, ''where I was taken when I 
got such a fall. But you must Ond her out at all events, and tell 
her, if she would save her son's life , she must get some pheasants 
or hares, or game of any kind, and hide them away in the very 
back part of the cave in Wenlock Wood — she Ml know the place 
quite well. You must give her some money to pay for the game — 
for I don't think the old wretch would spend a penny if her own 
life depended on it — and tell her that you will give her more 
when you know that it 's done, — for she 's not to be trusted. I don't 
care what the game is like, and the longer it has been killed the 
better, especially if there be a good deal of blood about it." 

A sharp shudder passed alt over poor Lucy's frame , but her 
husband did not remark ft, and went on to say, ^Simpkin the 
poacher will get her as much as she wants , and the more she 
gets the better — do you heart" 

* * Yes ," answered Lucy , *• I heat , Mi^ \ hC^ ^^t^ ^\A ^^ >n. 
directly. Cao I do anything else , X\UedT* 

TAe Siep'Moiher. IL ^^ 
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* * No , my love /' he replied , " but bring me some money the f 
lext lime you come. What have you got with you now?" 

"Seven or eight guineas," answered Lucy. ** I brought two 
hundred over with me from France, thinking you might want 
some, and I have spent four oi: five." 

*'Well bring me a hundred next time you come, and take 
care that no one sees you with it, for most likely they would 

stop it." 

He paused and thought for a moment, and then added, 
thoughtfully, *•! wish to Heaven I could see Tankerville — he 
would soon help me to get out of this place. Couldn't you write 
to him, Lucy, and tell him my mother will give him a thousand 
pounds if he can get me over safely to France?" 

**But where is he to be found?" asked Lucy Edmonds, 
leaning her head upon her hand. 

'^Aye, that's the question," answered her husband. ''Well, 
there 's no help for it — if you can find out where he is tell him 
what I say, but at all events, do the other, and comeback and 
see me as soon as you can — there 's a dear girl." 

" Would it not be better for him to come and see you himself," 
asked Lucy, **He could manage it all better than I could, lam 
sure." 

*'They won't let him in," answered Alfred Latimer, impa- 
tiently. ^^You, or my mother, or the lawyer, well and good,' 
but they 'II let me see no one else — but stay a bit, love; I'll tell 
them to get you a chaise here into the court of the jail, and you 
can tell the boy to drive towards Mallington House , then they 'li 
think you are going to my mother." 

Lucy made no answer , and her husband rang the bell , which 
was one of the conveniences granted in those days to a prisoner who 
could afford to pay for good accommodation. A turnkey speedil) 
appeared ; a chaise was ordered , and quickly brought to the gates 
for it was not allowed to enter the court ; and Alfred Latimer too' 
leave of Lucy , embracing her and kissing her tenderly. She suf 
fered him to do so, for it cannot be said that she returned his caresse 
A great change indeed having come over her demeanour towards hi 
siace she first edtered the prison. ll\sxi^^^^s%x^^\i\.^\VQX^va\lQ 
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cipianation of the cause, for a few words that she marmured to 
herself after having entered the carriage and told the postillion 
where to drive , may probably be sufficient. As the vehicle drove 
rapidly away towards the bridge over the river, the unhappy girl 
sunk back in the seat, clasping her hands together, and saying, 
**0h, my father, I am helping your murderer — but he is my 
husband, he is my husband." 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

About five o'clock on the evening of the sanoe day, the woman 
called Mother Brown, might be seen returning from the common 
to her own cottage, laden with a large bundle of broken sticks and 
dry gorse. As soon as she had entered the hovel , she deposited 
her load upon the floor, bolted the door, and then taking a quan- 
tity of the thorns and wood, laid them upon the nearly extinct 
embers which glowed faintly upon the hearth. The dry faggots 
speedily caught fire, and blazed up; and then, hanging her pot 
upon the hook, she filled it with water; and returning to the 
bundle, spread the furze and sticks abroad, drawing out from 
the very heart of the whole , a fine barn-door hen, stripped of the 
feathers. The neck hung down limp and pliant, as if it had not 
been long killed, and the old woman, with a low, chuckling 
laugh, muttered, as she raised it, "Ah ! thou 'It lay no more eggs 
for Dame Johnson, she'll find thy feathers, if she wants them, 
under the hedge.*' 

After certain preliminaries, such as cutting ofiTthe head, which 
was given to her one-eyed cat that sat by the fire, the fowl was 
consigned to the pot, and the old woman continued to hover 
about, moving now this thing and now that, to very little purpose, 
and talking to herself the while in a rambling, incoherent sort of 
way. *'Ab, they may hang him, if they like, for me," she 
said, picking up the sticks and putting them in a corner by the 
fire. ''The varmint to go away and rob a rich house, and never 
think of giving his old mother a penny of it all. — He '11 make a 
prettier corpus than Jack Williams , any how, for he 's a dwxl^C.^ 
sight a bigger man, though t'olhet \s so sVioxv^ — >^^W*^>a\»kxV8*^ 
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smtrt youth, any how — I should like to see him eat a tumble, 
hat I suppose the hoys wonld hoot me if I went to hate a peep — 
Well, I can stay away. I 'ye seen a many a one hanged in my day, 
so It 's no great loss — I wish half the world were hanged. — That 
pot 's a hoiling o? er,"and she ran and lifted the lid, and took some 
of the water oat. ''Well , it 's a funny woild ," she continaed, 
in the same moralizing vein. ** People seem bom to be hanged or 
to get into trouble ; but I 'd rather be hanged , arter all than go to 
Botany , and then have to work for them as sent me — the lad was 
not a bad lad, if he would have kept within compass, and not pat 
his head in Jemmys's cravat, but if a man will pall a rope, be 
most — there 's no stopping him. I should like to get him oat of 
the pitcher , notwithstanding." 

She was by this time stooping down to put a bit of tile under 
one leg of the table , which was either naturally shorter than its 
brethren, or had met with an inequality in the floor, which offered 
a very good exemplification of the ups and downs of life; bat just 
as she was in the act , some one from without lifted the latch , and 
pushed the door sharply. Up started Mother Brown , giving an 
apprehensive look towards the door, and then another at the cat, 
who was still busy with the fowl's head. With a somewhat blas- 
phemous objurgation of her feline companion , for not finishing 
her meal quicker, the old woman tried to take away the head, and 
meeting with the gratitude she might expect in the form of a sharp 
scratch , she drove the beast and its prey into the neighbouring 
room, while the personage without shook the door again and again, 
exclaiming: *'Come, open it, or I'll burst it in — I see you 
quite plain , you old jade." 

Finding her castle likely to be stormed, Mother Brown thoagb 
it best to surrender at discretion, and opening the door, exclaimef 
in a tone of snrprise, as Captain Tankerville walked in, ^'Lor 
Sir , is that you? I coald not think who it was and I was afrai 
for I am quite a lone woman now, since they nabbed my I 
Tommy." 

•* WeU, you may shut the door, If you like now," answf 
Captain Taokerville , »* for 1 ba^ft touv^ lot ^ \3:\%>coC ^ \^^%vwi, , 
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I waDt to hear about your boy Tommy, as you call him , and my 
friend Alfred Latimer." 

*'Lauk, Sir, I can't take yon in /' answered Mrs. Brown. 

**No, that you can't, granny," answered Tankerville, playing 
on the words, *' thotigh you 've taken many a one in in your day, 
1 dare say — but I 'm not so easily done , and I intend to stay here 
all night, I can tell you. You shall have faalf-a-crown for your 
pains , so don't say another word about it. Now tell me about 
your son, Tommy, and where they \e put him, and Jack Williams, 
and young Latimer — I shouldn't wonder if there 's a penny to be 
made out of that blade yet." 

''You \e just got out yourself, I dare say, Captain," said 
AJrs. Brown, *'my son told me when he brought you here that 
you 're a famous one for diddling the beakies — and so you want to 
lodge here not to be seen ! " 

*'No, you're out, old woman," answered Captain Tanker- 
ville , who , whether her surmise was true or false , was not will- 
ing to make her his confident. **The old gentleman who had me 
in couldn't make out his case — but you don't answer my questions 
— what have you got in that pot?" 

''Hush!" cried Mother Brown, "there 's some one a 
coming." 

"Is there, by JoVe," cried the worthy Captain, "then I '11 
make myself scarce;" and away he went into the other room, 
closing the door carefully behind him. Scarcely had he disap- 
peared , when a gentle knock was heard at the door, and Mother 
Brown exclaimed, in her gruff and indifferent tone, "Come in, 
who ever ye be." 

The person who appeared , as the reader may suppose, was no 
other than poor Lucy, who inquired, as she entered, "Is your 
name Brown , Ma'am?" 

' Yes , my pretty lady ," answered the old hag , "and I 'm not 
a ghost either , though you look as pale as if you seed one." 

"I am very tired/' answered Lucy, "and have been ill. But 
I want you to do me a service , Mrs. Brown , and you shall be well 
paid for it." 

The idea ofmonej always \iad w\ imm^xA^^^^^^'^^^^^*^'^'^'^'^' 
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80D to whom these words were addressed, and she speedily became 
extremely civil, asking Lacy to sit down, eyeing her shawl with 
a certain sort of glance which was in itself an evident break of the 
tenth commandment. Lucy's business, however, was soon 
entered upon , and she was going on to tell all that Alfred Latimer 
wanted the old woman to do, when Mother Brown raised her Gnger 
with a monitory gesture and elevated eyebrows, saying in a 
whisper, '*Hush ! there is some one in there. We had better go 
oat before the door and talk/' But before her suggestion could be 
followed , Captain Tankerville, who had heard the name of Alfred 
Latimer more than once mentioned, walked in, with his usual 
swaggering air, wishingLucy good evening as an old acquaintance. 

**0h, this is so fortunate, Captain Tankerville," said the 
poor girl , ** for I was told to write to you on the part of my poor 
husband." 

'^Husband!" repeated Captain Tankerville , *'oh! aye, very, 
well , but we had better shut and bolt the door, and then we can 
talk without being interrupted." 

Lucy's cheek had flushed at his first words, but she replied at 
once, *'No, there is no need of that — I have very little to say/' 
and she drew nearer to the door, in order to get out if he attempted 
to close it, for there was something she dreaded exceedingly in 
that man; and then, going on, she gave both to him and to the 
old woman the messages with which she had been charged by her 
husband. 

Captain Tankerville, for his part, mused in silence for a mo- 
ment or two , over what he heard , but the old woman at once ex- 
claimed, *'But the money! the money! One can't buy swish 
tails , or lions either without money." 

'*Here is enough for that purpose," answered Lucy drawing 
forth her purse, and giving the old woman all that it contained, 
except what was just sufficient, to pay the expenses of the chaise, 
** When you have done what I. tell you, and I am sure that the game 
is there , you will receive five guineas more." 

**Five guineas," said Mother Brown, **that 's very little con- 
sidehng I have to walk so far." 

" Why you old besom ,** said C«k^V«\tkTw^LwC^<i ^ V\\iy\s%>sv^ 
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(t you wouldn't haDg your own sod for the sake of a walk, would 
you?" 

I don't care whether he *s hanged or not/' answered the hag. 
Howsomever, I '11 do it — but where am I to get the five guineas, 
my pretty lady? " 

*' Gome down to me , at Mallington Park ," answered Lucy, 
*' and you shall have it. Come to Mrs. Edmonds's; but remember 
you do not speak a word of this to any one but myself — Ask for 
Mrs. Latimer." 

The old woman answered only by a low unpleasant chuckle, 
and Lucy took a step towards the door, but though her heart was 
sadly wrung by contending feelings, she thought she had not 
yet done her duty fully to her husband , and turning again to Cap- 
tain Tankervillcy she added, in a trembling voice, *'Ihope, Sir, 
you will be able to do what I asked. — You had better see Mrs. 
Charlton as soon as possible, for no time is to be lost." 

"I suppose not," answered Tankerville,' dryly. *'I will do 
my best; for, to be frank, a thousand pounds is something worth 
having, and besides, it's always as well to help a friend out of a 
scrape. — We sometimes get a help in return ; and I like Latimer 
too. He 's a devilish good fellow." 

'^ He 's quite sure you can do what he wishes , if you please ," 
replied Lucy. * ' I trust — I hope , he is not guilty." 

'^Oh! as to guilty or not*, I 've nothing to do with that," said 
Captain Tankerville, with a laugh that made the poor girl shudder. 
^^ But as to getting him out, that may be a different affair. Stone 
walls are stone walls. He 's not very prudent, as he has shown 
already; and he has got two other fellows in with him who must 
be of the party, I suppose. If I were in myself, I could manage 
it, I dare say; for then I would direct the whole, but now it can 
only be done by a good lot of money." 

'*That will not be wanting, I am sure," replied Lucy. *^Mrs. 
Charlton will supply all that is needed — but now I must go , for 
I have been away long." 

*'WeIl, well, I dare say we shall manage it," said Tanker- 
ville, whose imagination warmed at the idea of the IIlq^isaj&sL 
poundS; and who saw the prospect oleT\t^tV\\i%^wisA«^^^^'3j«ss^ 
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from Mrs. Cbarltoo at all events. '*i '11 do my best, Lacy, and 
I '11 come down and tell you how it all goes on ; for vie may vaut 
your help to tell him news, and let him know what we are about." 

There was a familiarity in his tone that pained Lucy — I 
might say that punished her, for she felt that the situation in which 
she had been seen by the man before her , had degraded her even 
in his eyes — all degraded as he was himself — and with a brief 
word or two of reply, she hurried away again, got into the chaise, 
and drove sadly back to her mother's house. She had gone through 
the fatigue and the exertion of the day with resolution that con- 
quered even bodily weakness; with powers that she herself had not 
known she could display, but the moment that she had crossed 
the threshold , and was clasped in her mother's arms, she fainted 
away , and lay for some time as if she were dead. When she re- 
covered, Mrs. Edmonds asked no questions, being fearful of 
agitating her, and Lucy herself was the first to speak of her going. 
*' My mother," sh^ said, **I have been to see my husband , you 
must forgive me, for whatever he has done, I am his wife, and 
must do my duty to him. I must go again, too, and you must 
not try to stop me , for if you do , I shall die." 

**It's only for your own sake, I would try to stop you, Lucy," 
replied her mother, **for indeed, my child, you are not fit for 
such exertion. You have almost killed yourself now." 

^*It would do me much more harm, to stay away," replied 
Lucy, ^'but I will not go to-morrow, I will take that day to rest 
and recover." Much indeed did she need it. Until the following 
evening she remained in bed. 

In the meanwhileCaptainTankerville sat for more than an hour 
in Mother Brown's cottage , spending part of the time in cogita- 
tions, and part in devouring his full share of the old woman's 
stolen fowl. He made no inquiries where it came from , indeed; 
and as he was a man without any scruples, it is not improbable 
that, had he known the facts of the case, his viands might have 
been eaten with even a greater relish, though he derived some 
satisfactiQp from forcing his hostess to let him be a partaker of her 
supper, which, it roust be added, was much against her will. 
As soon as it was quite daik , v\i%'«o\Vb^ C^^v»m ^\. ^\xV.C<\c M&U 
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JiDgton House, aod HngiDg at the bell, desired to see Mrs. 
Charlton. His appearance, just having coming out of prison, was 
— to use a very expressive, though somewhat vulgar term — rather 
seedy ; and the servant , after eyeing him for a moment , told him 
that Mrs. Chariton was engaged , and could not see him. Captain 
Tankerville, however, was not a man to take a refusal easily; and 
assuming an authoritative air he replied : * *Go in and tell her , my 
good fellow, that I must see her on business of importance. I have . 
not a card with me, but my name is Captain Tankerville, of the 
HoyalNavy, a friend of her son's, from whom I have a message." 

The servant, after some slight hesitation, obeyed; but took 
care to inforip his mistress that the applicant was *' rather an odd- 
looking fellow." Nevertheless, there was something aristocratic 
in the name of Tankerville, and that, together with the dignity of 
a Captain in the Navy, proved a passport to Mrs. Charlton's pre- 
sence. Captain Tankerville was accordingly admitted, and though 
very different people, perhaps no two persons were ever better qua- 
lified to deal with each other, than that worthy gentleman and that 
fair lady. The Captain opened his business with the utmost cool- 
ness and effrontery, as soon as he had seated himself, informing 
Mrs. Charlton that he had received a message from her son , with 
a promise of a thousand pounds from her, if he succeeded in effect- 
ing Alfred Latimer's liberation. **Now my dear Madam," he 
continued, ** I think I can manage the matter, but the first thing 
to be ascertained is , whether you are disposed to ratify the en- 
gagement. A thousand pounds — a thousand pounds. — You 
know promises from a man in prison are worth nothing, and you 
may view the matter very differently from my friend Latimer." 

"I shall not grudge the thousand pounds. Sir," replied Mrs. 
Charlton, **if my son is actually liberated, but I certainly shall 
not pay it before." 

''That's very prudent," replied Captain Tankerville, who 
seemed to have an instinctive appreciation of the lady's character. 
*' It would not be pleasant to give a thousand pounds and have 
him hanged too." 

Good Heavens, Sir, you need noV xvs*^ ^>\^ ^^^'^^'^ '^'*^"" 
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pressioDs," exclaimed Mrs. Charlton ; *' I trast there is no chance 
whatever of such a dreadful event." 

**I don't know, my dear Madam/' replied Tankeryille dryly, 
<* he seems to think there is , and he 's the best judge , I fancy — 
but business is business, and it 's best to use plaiu terms. 
Although of course I do not expect you to be such a goose as to hay 
a pig In a poke, and pay before your son 's out, you will not object, 
I dare say, to sign a little memorandum that lam to have the thou- 
sand pounds if 1 get him out ? Then we shall both be primed fast, 
you see. If you don't pay me , you might chance to be required to 
visit New South Wales for your share in the transaction; and 
then again you have got a hold upon me, for I can't peach of you 
without subjecting myself to the same voyage, which, though a 
naval man, would not be agreeable to me." 

Mrs. Charlton leaned her head upon her fair hand , and con- 
sidered the matter with due deliberation, but at length she made 
up her mind to consent, and before showing his game any farther, 
Captain Tankerville thought it best to have the paper drawn up and 
signed, which was accordingly done. 

'*And now, my dear Madam," he continued, as soon as he 
bad got the document in his pocket, 'Hhe next thing to be con- 
sidered is the means." 

"The means," repeated Mrs. Charlton, **I thought you had 
arranged all that already. You told me you thought it could be 
done." 

"True, true," replied the worthy Captain. "But when I say 
means, Iwouldimply the sinews of war, my dear Madam. lam 
a poor Captain on half-pay, and 1 cannot be supposed to supply 
all the Gnances for such a transaction as this. The sum required 
won't be a trifle, I can tell you ; and you can judge yourself what 
your son's life is worth , as well as if you kept an insurance oMce. 
There are jailers to be bribed and turnkeys to be feed — aye, and 
the Governor of the Prison himself, in aJl probability, to have his 
little recompense , for I don't see how we are to get on without 
making him wink with one eye , if not with both." 

"jLeo Jamvery sorry thai it can't be done," said Mrs.Charlton, 
ia a low but decided lone. *'T\i^ v\io\x^wi^'i^wKi'\%\^wsv^<^«L- 
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maDd y but I cannot go much farther, for the truth is , I have not 
the money; and besides/' she added, with a slight smile, *.*how 
could I tell in what way the money was applied? I could not be 
sure it was used at all for the purpose intended." 

Mrs. Charlton's mind rose highly in Captain Tankerville's esti- 
mation, and he meutally observed, '*A very different lady from 
her daughter-in-law ! We must try to give her some security." 
Nevertheless, before he proceeded in that course, he said, with 
a frank and good-humoured air, *' Oh, my dear Madam, you must 
have some confidence in those you employ." 

^^True, but as you said just now, business is business, Cap- 
tain Tankerville, and I always like to know how my money is 
spent." 

♦*Well, as to some part of it," replied the worthy Captain, 
** that can be done. You had better come over to the place your- 
self; I can prepare the way for you, and when the turnkeys are off 
duty, can have the honour of introducing them to you quietly, 
when you can pay them with your own hands , for they must be 
trusted, even if you don't trust me." 

**Aye, but I have some hold upon them. Captain Taukerville," 
replied Mrs. Charlton. *'If I can prove that they have taken money 
from me, and if they don't do what they promise, they can be 
punished you know." 

"Well, so be it," answered the Captain. "You may be quite 
sure I shall do my best to get the thousand pound , but some 
money must be had in hand, even to begin with. They will never 
risk coming to see you , nor talking much with me either, without 
having something to make it worth their while." 

"How much will be required, do you think," asked Mrs. 
Charlton. 

"Why, there will be the porter, and the principal turnkey, 
and one of his fellows ," replied Tankerville , thoughtfully. "I 
should think three hundred pounds would do." 

" Three hundred pounds? " exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. "What ! 
to begin with?" 

" You can't expect men to risk transporlatioii fot Kv<i^Vw\R%V '^^- 
plied ibe Captain, 
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*' There is oo risk of transportation for comiog to speak with i | 
lady at an inn/' rejoined his fair companion. '*Iq one word, 
Captain Tankenille, I must see my way clearly in this business; 
I am not a person easily deceived, and besides, I have not got 
more than a hundred pound in the house." 

' * Well t we must make that go as far as it will," he answered, 
perfectly unconcernedly. *' Wc will meet at this place Stortoo as 
soon as you like, Mrs. Charlton, and I trust with the hundred 
pound — if you will have the goodness to fetch it — I shall be ahle 
to get two of them at least to come and see you." Mrs. Charlton 
went away, and returned in a minute or two with the money, 
Captain Tankerville having amused himself in the meantime, witk 
taking a pinch of old very dry snuff out of a valuable gold snuff-boi 
of the late Mr. Charlton's , which stood upon the mantel-piece, 
and then inadvertently putting the box in his pocket. 

**0h, very well, this is the money," he said, holding out 
his hand as soon as Mrs. Charlton appeared. But the lady, instead 
of giving him the notes , took up the pen , dipped in the ink , and 
proceeded to write a regular receipt for one hundred pounds, spe- 
dfying in good set terms that it was to be applied to the purpose 
of bribing the jailers and turnkeys of Sturton jail , to fiicilitate the 
escape of Alfred Latimer, Esq. To this she requested Captain 
Tankervillc's signature, but that gentleman hesitated, and Mrs. 
Charlton then added, holding the notes tight in her hand, **Our 
hold must be mutual upon each other, Captain Tankerville. I 
shall not pay a single penny without a similar receipt." 

The Captain laughed, and signed the paper, saying in a com- 
plimentary tone, **Well, you are the cleverest woman I ever 
had to deal with." And after some farther conversation , in the 
course of which it was agreed that Mrs. Charlton should go over to 
Sturton on the following day, and sleep at the inn there, the 
worthy Captain took his leave , assuring her that he would lose no 
time in commencing the preliminary negociations. Instead, how- 
ever , of returning to the cottage of Mother Brown, as he had pro- 
posed, he walked straight do^^n totheinnatMallington, where 
he indulged in a couple of bottles of sherry and a broiled fowl. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The yard of the prison was not so full as ordinary , and the 
greater part of the prisoners who tenanted it at the time^ were bu- 
sily amusing themselves in one comer, with different games which 
they had devised to pass the troublous hours of captivity, and 
which were in those days permitted to the nnconvicted. It was 
curious to see how, in this state, old habits came back upon all 
— old habits, which, in many instances, must have dated very 
£ar back — some had even returned to their boyish days, two or 
three were playing at marbles, and one was spinning a peg-top. 
B«t we must not pause to. particularize all their occupations — 
suffice it, that while one part of the prison-yard was thus engaged ,^ 
the other displayed Jack Williams and Alfred Latimer — the 
former taking his short walk up and down , the latter keeping by 
his side, and talking with him eagerly. 

*^It wont answer, Mr. Latimer, it wont answer,*' said Wil- 
liams in reply to some thing that his companion had just commu- 
nicated. '^They have proofs enough against us all, that 's the 
truth ; and we had better look at it , straightforwardly. I had a 
hint yesterday afternoon that they have got hold of every thing in 
the place where we hid them away." 

''They haven't got what I had," answered Latimer , eagerly^ 
'* that 's all safe in France , and they found nothing upon me that 
they could swear to." 

Williams looked at him steadfastly for a moment, and then 
said , *' You are thinking of getting yourself out of the scrape, and 
leaving us in ; but it won't do , Mr. Latimer." 

"I am thinking of no such thing," answered Alfred Latimer» 
sharply, with the colour mounting in his cheek, ''such a thing 
never crossed my thoughts — but I was thinking it, was a pity you 
hadn't been as careful as I was. Even now, I don't see, if they 
cannot prove that you put the things there , how it can tell against 
you or Brown either. Any one who look \Vv^ ^.\!\tk%s\sivg^^^^^^ 
hidden them as well as you." 
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''There 's some trulh in that," answered Williams thoaght- 
fully, "Well, let us hear what's your plan wilh this business of 
the game." 

"Why, the object is," answered Alfred Latimer, whose wit 
had been sharpened by his danger, *' to account for two or three 
of the strong points against us. In the Orst place , if we are all io 
the same story , that we were just out bagging a few pheasants — 
which is very likely, seeing that we have all been in the same scrape 
before — it will show how we all came to go across the water to- 
gether , and will knock down that cowardly rascal , Maltby's evi- 
dence. Then again ," he said , " it will show a cause for the blood 
on my clothes; and almost everything else will be affected by it 
one way or another. So you see I was not thinking of getting out 
of the scrape and leaving you in it though I cannot fancy what good 
it would do you to have me hanged as well as yourself." 

"Perhaps not," answered Williams, with a grim smile, ''but 
we are all in the same boat , Mr. Latimer , and must sink or swim 
together — not that I mean to say, if judge or jury were inclined 
to let you off for any want of proof, that I would speak a single word 
to stop them. That 's all fair. But if you were to contrive any plan 
for saving yourself without giving us a chance , I would spoil that 
for you I can tell you. — Now let 's think of tbis scheme a little 
more. It 's not a bad one , and we may as well let it go on , for it 
may make the folks doubt, and that 's something ; but the hope is 
so very faint a one , that we must leave nothing else untried." 

*^ But why is it so faint," asked Alfred Latimer. *'Maltby did 
not see us go into the house — nobody saw you and Brown hide 
the rings and things; and on me they have found nothing but tea 
guineas in my own purse." 

"But they found well nigh a thousand with me and Brown, io 
Wenlock Wood," answered Williams , "so we should have that 
to account for , anyway, and your story won't match." 

"That's awkward, indeed," answered Alfred Latimer, "hot 
as the game is there by this time , I daresay it may a^ well stay — 
What *s to be done now, I wonder." 

''Ob, yes, the game bai^\i^VXw\i^\^lv^«i^^«».4^^ hid better 
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keep to that story, if the worst comes to the worst. But the first 
thing to be done is^ to try to get out of this place." 

**Aye, but how is that to be done/' asked Alfred Latimer. 
*^I should be glad enough to get out, iflsawany chance of it?" 

Williams gave his under jaw a twist, as if there had been 
something in his mouth, and then answered, ^'It'stobe done, 
Mr. Lalimer, and though the less that is said about it the better, 
yet, as you must have some share in the thing, and must give us 
some help, I may as well tell you part of the plan, especially as 
we can never tell how long we may have an opportunity of talking 
over it, for if these fellows in the jail knew what they were about, 
they would never let you and Ibe walking up and down here, laying 
our heads together in this way ; and if the visiting justices hear of 
it, they '11 have a finger in the pie — that 's clear. — Wait till that 
fellow's gone by , and I 'II tell you." 

One of their fellow-prisoners at this moment came up, and 
asked Williams a question of no great importance , to which he 
obtained a short reply, and then moved away. As soon as he was 
gone y the felon continued , ** That wall 's a good height, you see, 
but yet a ladder could soon be made that would reach to the top, if 
we could only get some thin but very strong cord." 

*^I could easily get that," answered Alfred Latimer, ''my 
wife would bring that in — what sort of cord do you want , how 
thick?" 

*'It does not much matter," answered the man, *'how thick, 
so that she can carry it without being seen , and it be strongly 
twisted. 1 shall have to work it up into the thickness I want my- 
self. That would be soon done , if I could sit to it long enough at 
a time, but the people are always coming into my cell, and as I 
have got no light to work at night, should be obliged to do it by 
the feel." 

''Oh, I '11 get her to bring me in a phosphorus box and some 
candles," said Alfred Latimer. "But when yon have made the 
ladder, I don't see how you could use it. Yon are locked up at 
night, I suppose, as well as myself; and if you were to try it in 
the day , you 'd be stopped in five minutes." 

"There 's sncb a thing as morUT beVv^Ti«\A\Si^% i^ wjk^^^^^ 
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'Williams , dryly , " and such a thing as working the mortar out. 
— Browo 's at it now, and I shall take my tarn by and by ; we are 
halfway throagh the wall already, as near as I can calculate, and 
in two days more we shall be within half an inch of the outside." 

**Why , Brown and you aren't in the same cell, surely," said 
the young gentleman. 

*'Ohno, not at night ,*' answered Williams, '^ but during the 
airing time , as they call it. As our cells are close by the yard 
door, and as there is no means of getting out that way, they don't 
much watch if we go in for a minute or two , and then nobody no- 
tices if he goes into his cell or mine." 

<*But how will he get into your cell when you want to get away?" 
asked Alfred Latimer. 

*'0h, we've a plan for that," replied Williams, *'thatwon't 
be diiBcuIt to manage. " 

*' And how am I to manage, Williams?" demanded his com- 
panion. ** It seems to me that you two have been laying out for 
yourselves to get out of the scrape and leave me in it." 

'*I shouldn't be telling you all about it, iflhad," answered 
Williams, '^ut you must do something for yourself, Afr. La- 
timer. You shall know whenever all Is quite ready and the time 
fixed , then you must pay one of the turnkey's well to let you come 
at night and have a little private talk with me. You know a stout, 
swivel-eyed felloe, with a hook nose, he's the man you must speak 
to. Just give him a hint that you want to consult me about our 
defence. Now for ten pound he wont mind letting you do that, for 
they think that 's all fair ; and to make everything sure , you can 
tell him he may lock you in, and come for you in a couple of hours 
agatq. He did so for Brown two or three nights ago , for the little 
sum I could give him , which was but two guineas." 

''How did you get that," asked Alfred Latimer. '* They took 
all I had from me, and let me have what I want on my mother's 
account. The blackguards searched me to the skin." 

*'So they did me," answered Williams, **and if I had had 

two guineas about me they would have soon found it, but I had 

what was worth more i\xhXi two %\xlw««is — & certain bit of paper be- 

loagiag to a friend of yours — 0Txfc^t,"NiQ\\.Qxi — W^W^^^^a 
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time he offered a reward of fifty pouods. I had slipped it la between 
my jaeltet aod the lining, where they never thought of ioolting: 
and after I had been In for a while , I sent for Mr. Morton, on pre* 
tenee of wanting to confess something to him, and then asked him 
if he was willing to give the same sum for the paper as ever. He 
was glad enough to do it, so I got the money and he got the paper. 
— But that 's nothing to do with what we were talking about. I 
wanted to try that turnkey, for 1 've a strange notion of picking out 
men by their faces, and I thought I was pretty sure of my mark. 
I have seldom seen a fellow with a swivel eye that hadn't got some 
sort of a twist Inside as well as out. You may talk to him therefore, 
quite safely , the first time you can get him into your room — and 
he '11 do what you want any time for ten pound. Then , when I 
tell you all 's ready, you can get him to bring you to my cell, about 
one or two in the morning , and while yon are locked in there , as 
he thinks , we can be walking away towards Portsmouth.'' 

*^But won't he see the hole you have made in the wall?" asked 
Alfred Latimer. 

''Oh, dear no!" replied Williams. ''In the first place, 
there is never a stone out of its place when they come in , and be* 
sides, the bed-head is against it." 

The younger of the two villains ruminated for a moment or two 
over what he had heard. The scheme seemed to him eerlainiy 
feasible , and he had heard of such things being attempted with 
success, but yet the risk seemed to him so great, that he said at 
length, ''Won't it be better, Jack^ to keep this shift till the 
last — I mean till the trial is over?" 

**Why, you fool," answered Jack Williams, sharply, '*we 
shall be In irons then. It 's a wonder we aren't now, and only 
because there are one or two old women amongst the justices, who 
are trying what they call a new system here , in order to reclaim 
us as they say — Devilish little chance of reclaiming me, I think. 
Irons or no irons." He and his companion both laughed , and he 
• proceeded, ''Brown got bis darbies off yesterday by good behaviour, 
and we must take care to use our arms and legs while they are at 
liberty; so you get the cord, and the phosphorus boi^vidv^^ 
lights-^ one of those long rolls of lapei N9V\\\it\MX\.«t >^v&.^vci^^< 

THe Step-Mother. 11, ^K 
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Faroish yourself with all the moDey you can scrape together , ai 
we shall do the matter easily eDoagh. If I were you , Mr. Latimc 
however, I would not neglect the other scheme. That can do i 
barm, and we might be stopped, yoa know. Another thing i 
I don't see why you should be worse off, if it does come to a trii 
than any of us; and as things stand now, you are so, for tk 
young lady , that Miss Charlton , knows nothing of me or Brow 
but her evidence may be devilish unlucky for you, I should thin 
when you are so nearly related to her, that you could easily { 
her out of the way." 

**Not so easy," answered Alfred Latimer, thoughtfully 
**but I 11 try — yes, that I will, I '11 try. She 's kind enoug 
but there 's a great deal of determination about her too , when s 
takes a thing into her head." 

**I 'd try every way," answered Williams. '*Bol here com 
Dick , the other turnkey, as if he were making for us. Don't s 
a word to him, mind, for though he's devilish civil , yet yon 
find him a dogged fellow, who won't take a sixpence." 

The turnkey beckoned to Alfred Latimer as he approache 
and told him that his lady was waiting to see him , in very i 
verential tones. There must be something most extraordinary 
gold , that the very name and reputation of wealth should obta 
the respect that virtuous poverty cannot command. 

^^ Plate sin in gold. 
And the strong lance of justice hurlless breaks, 
Armed in rags, a pigmy straw doth pierce It ," 

said the great poet. But there 's something more than all this, 
is not alone immunity that can be won by wealthy vice , but i 
verence. And virtue, ungilded, can command but scat 
courtesy. When we doff our hats most humbly , 't is to the pui 
in a man's pocket, not to the gem in his heart; and let him. 
ever so loaded with crimes, the awful power of riches shall tt 
affect all who approach him, and the very hangman tie the noc 
more reverently. Oh, Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadnezzar, th 
wert a politic king , but scarcely didst thou know thyself the < 
teat to which thy decte«%^ov\^\^^^\i^'^^^> \^\^^%\\V\^ ^.veo 
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the eod of more than two thousand years, bow down and worship 
the golden image thoa didst set up. 

Alfred Latimer — to return from our didactics — followed the 
worthy jailer into the prison, and in a few minutes was in his 
room again with Lucy , who seemed to have gained strength , not- 
withstanding all she had suffered. Lucy had a long tale to tell — 
for since she had last seen him many things had happened. 
Mrs. Charlton had opened a communication with her, had been to 
see her, and upon the strength of the occasion had been as gentle, 
and kind, and sweetly maternal as possible. Not choosing to visi, 
the prison again too soon, the lady had instructed her son's wife 
to communicate to him secretly the efforts that were making to 
liberate him , and to warn him to be prepared to take advantage 
of whatever might be done on his behalf, at a moment's notice. 
Lucy had been instructed too, to convey to him the means of dis- 
guising his person, and over her own ordinary dress, she now 
wore a second gown and shawl , which she had been told to leave 
with him. She had received all these directions , and promised to 
follow them with her natural gentleness; but Mrs. Charlton re- 
marked in their interview a sort of apathetic coldness, which she 
attributed, perhaps, to the right cause, and feared that it might 
interfere with Lucy's exertions on Alfred Latimer's behalf. Now 
Mrs. Charlton never scrupled , when she had an object in view , to 
say what was not, and therefore , in taking leave of her daughter- 
in-law, whom she might have treated at any other time as the dirt 
beneath her feet, or as a politician treats an elector who has 
served him, and can serve him no more — she kissed her 
tenderly , adding , ** You must be very well aware , my dear Lucy, 
that nothing could induce me to take all these steps, even for a 
son, were I not fully convinced that he his perfectly innocent. 
The truth is," she continued, seeing some surprise in Lucy's 
face, *' poor Alfred — whose wild ways you well know — had 
engaged to go out with these men to shoot in these preserves here 
— it was very wrong and very foolish, certainly, but more a 
boyish frolic than anything else. However, be had nothing to do 
with the rest of the sad affair. That they did alone <, '«(\^<^\vVa.V)^ 
them , but as he i^as seen with them \\»\. \i^Iq\% vnA \asx '^^^'^ 
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there it no means of proving bis innocence , unless tbey would 
confess ttie troth — and even then their words would not be be- 
lieved — l^esides , these people are always so malicious. But I 
have heard quite enough to show me the true state of the ease, and 
that poor Alfred was never nearer to the house than the willow- 
ground by the water." 

Had Lucy been very clear-sighted , had she had a full know- 
ledge of all the evidence that had been given , she would easily 
have perceived that Birs. Charlton's story could not be true. But 
what we wish for, that we believe — at least in nine cases out of 
ten — and she gladly caught at the hope afforded her that her su- 
spicions had done her husband injustice. If Mrs. Charlton , she 
thought, with full information in regard to the whole, could be 
perfectly convinced that her son was innocent, why should she 
doubt it? And though vague and shadowy suspicions would stilt 
haunt her , and facts occur to her remembrance which shook her 
trust, yet still she laboured, and successfully, to eiplain them 
away, and to convince herself of that which she wished to be true. 
She thus returned to her husband with warmer feelings, and a 
more eager desire to serve and save him than when she left him, 
and she detailed all the information she possessed as rapidly as 
possible, stripped off the gown and shawl in haste, and aided to 
hide them amongst his clothes. 

It may easily be conceived that the tidings were joyf^il to Alfred 
Latimer, and he loaded poor Lucy with caresses, calling her the 
best and dearest girl in the world. He did not forget, however, 
the conversation which had taken place between him and Wil- 
liams , and Judging that it would be much wiser in every respect, 
to carry on the scheme of escape which had been developed 
between them , in case that of his mother and Tankerville should 
fail , he directed Lucy to bring him the phosphoras boi and taper, 
and inquired eagerly for the money which had been spoken of at 
their last interview. It was instantly produced by Lucy , neatly 
rolled up into the smallest possible compass. But Alfk^d Latimer 
bad still directions to give, and after meditating for a moment, 
and BMjiog to himself, ''Even ifthe scheme of Tankerville's soe- 
ceeds, I musi Dot lei yfViUain& «i^l^tv«^ Y^^^v ^V^\% %<ihHL 
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od; and to hide it all, I most seem as busy about their plan as 
ever ; but in case both fail , I had better try to get the evidence 
against me out of the way." He proceeded aloud , *' There 's one 
thing, dear Lucy, I wish could be done. If you could give my 
mother a hint that at all events she had better persuade Louisa to 
marry and go abroad for a while, I should be very glad, Louisa 
would do it, I am sure, if she 's asked, and my mother can al- 
ways coax her to do a thing , if she takes the right way. If young 
Blackmore, too, were gone, it would be all the better. Maltby, 
I am afraid they can't get hold of, for I have heard that they have 
diuthim up." 

''But do you think Miss Charlton will consent?" asked Lucy, 
doubtingly. '' 8he 's not with Mrs. Charlton now, you know ! " 

<* The devil she isn't," cried her husband. '* I suppose , then, 
my mother 's quarreled with her like a fool — but I 'm sure, after 
all , Louisa could be persuaded , for she could never wish me to 
be condemned when I am innocent." 

He said the words boldly enough , for he had accustomed him- 
self to the assertion , and even to the lawyer, who had visited him 
to prepare his defence, he had never admitted the fact of his goilL 
Nevertheless , there was some slight hesitation observable as h« 
ipoke, and Lucy asked, in a low and anxious tone, while her 
heart sunk with doubt, as to what his answer might be, ''And 
are you really innocent, indeed, Alfred?" 

Not more than a fortnight before such a question would have 
cast her husband into a fearful state of agitation , for remorse at 
that time had mingled with apprehension ; but selfishness had 
now resumed her* full sway , and his only thought was to save 
himself, whatever might be the means required. He answered 
then , yehemently — almost eagerly — "To be sure I am. How 
could you ever doubt it, girl ! It is only that appearances may b« 
•gainst me. I can tell you, Lucy, there 's many an innocent 
man in England hanged upon what they call circumstantial evi^ 
dence; and here, because two or three things are proved that 
might have had something to do with the robbery, but which 
could be easily accounted for, I am already treated VVW^ ^1SSKs^^:\ 
person, and should very likely be fouud |;a\\v^>&i ^^\QK\r 
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Lucy replied nothiDg, bat marmured to herself, *' Thank 
God — thank God ! '* 

'* Thank God that I am likely to be hanged?*' eiclaimed Alfred 
Latimer. 

*'No, no/' she cried, placing her hands upon his arm, 
** thank God that you are innocent , Alfred/' 

'*You should never have doubted it," he answered, pashiog 
her from him. **Bat that does not matter," he continued. ** You 
tell my mother what I say — bid her go on with what she 's about 
with Tankerville; but in case the worst comes to the worst, let 
her get Louisa out of the way as soon as possible. She can easily 
manage it if she tries, and then it will be pretty nearly all sure." 

Lucy was pained, for every moment showed her more clearly 
that be thought of nothing but himself; but still, the increasing as- 
surance that he was innocent , was the greatest of comforts to her. 
Whatever she might have to suffer herself, whatever be might 
make her undergo, whatever his harshness, or the selfishness 
that she too clearly perceived , might inOict upon her , she could 
bear with calmness, with fortitude, with resignation, provided 
the awful fear was removed from her mind , that she was willingly 
aiding the escape of her father's murderer ; and after having made 
him repeat all bis instructions , she again took leave of him to de- 
part. A momentary fit of tenderness seized him at the last instant 
of her stay, and he even so far forgot himself, as to ask her to 
remain a little longer — Did I say he forgot himself? Perhaps it 
was wrong to say so, for after all it was but a softer kind of 
selfishness, less hard, less brutish than the other. He felt a 
comfort, a relief in her society. There was something in the 
clinging affection of the poor girl, in her devotion to him in that 
hour of sorrow and of peril, that seemed to cheer and mitigate 
the dark solitude of crime. It seemed as if, while she was there, 
with her love and her tenderness — she who had no share In the 
deeds he bad done — that he was not so utterly separated by the 
darkness of his crime from the rest of human creatures, that the 
barrier was not so completely fixed against him , that there was 
Bomethmg innocent, and good, and true, that loved him yet — 
aadit was a, mighty consoVeLlVon. Yl^%^^v^^>DAmv\\V\\Ax^hft 
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threw his arms round her, he leaned his head upon her shoulder, 
while her hand lay clasped in his ; and as they were thus placed, 
one of the jailers suddenly entered — perhaps with some douht as 
to what might he the object of Lucy's visit. All seemed natural 
and easy , however. Both started at the interruption ; and Alfred 
Latimer with drew his arm*, and the turnkey, making some ex- 
cuse for his entrance, returned to the rooms of the Governor, 
from whence he had come. Shortly after Lucy quitted the prison, 
but this time she went on foot y and took her way towards the best 
inn of the place. 

CHAPTER XLVl. 

The Bell atSturton was, as the reader Is aware, a large and 
handsome inn. It had multitudes of bed-rooms, it had multitudes 
of sitting-rooms, multitudes of waiters and chamber-maids; and 
amongst all its multitudes, the greatest was the multitude of bells. 
There they hung, in three tremendous long rows ; and had the bell- 
hanger but possessed a musical ear, and arranged them properly, 
and with due discretion , one might have heard , when the house 
was full , some of the finest pieces of music Beethoven or Haydn 
ever produced , played from morning till night. There were eight 
full octaves , and they surely might have been put to a much more 
harmonious purpose than they were by the guests, who continued 
ringing the changes upon them all day long. I throw this out as a 
bint to all future keepers of great inns or possessors of large flocks 
of sheep. Depend upon it , if they but arrange their bells in thirds 
and fifths, there would be much more harmony in their several 
establishments. 

The great bell of the Bell , however , was the bell of the house 
door, which was so sized and situated , that every waiter and every 
ehamber-maid, unless deep in wine, love, or sleep, could notavoid 
hearing it, wherever he or she might be — from the remote garret 
of Boots, down to the profound storehouse of Bacchus. 

One night — about the period of which we have just been 
writing, — towards half-past nine, that great b^\VtW!L%N^«««.vc\v 
The roll ofwbeeh bad previously caWed lotVYn Wn^ ci^v\«t ^ %»^\isjr« 
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out of sundry chambers dtrted two or three waiters , io blade silk 
stockings » like spiders darting along the toils at the first tooch of i 
Ill's foot. The glass-doors were thrown open , the landlord hfan* 
self was snmmoned , and the housekeeper lighted a bed candle. 
The first object that presented itself to the eyes of landlord and 
waiters , when they rushed out upon the steps , was a trayelUog 
chariot, of somewhat antique construction, and apparently of i 
green colour. The lamps were lighted, and the postboy stood beside 
bis horses , already undoing the harness. Ostler was in a borry is 
call out ** horses on ,'' but the head waiter opened tbe door of the 
vehicle, politely saying, "Wont you please to alight, Sir?" 

** What 's o'clock ," said a voice from within. 

The waiter took a step back , looked at his watch by the light 
In the hall, saw the time, added half an hour, to giye the inn a 
better chance , and replied , " Ten o'clock , Sir." 

**Then I '11 stop here for the night," replied tbe gentleman 
from within; **though, dickery, dickery dock, the mouse mnsthave 
run up the clock , for it was only eight when we left — « , and that 's 
but ten miles." 

*' This way, Sir, this way, Sir," said the waiter , without any 
reply to the gentleman's last observation. But our good friend, 
Mr. Quatterly, who stepped out of the carriage as the man spoke, 
did not think fit to follow him immediately , but remained f6r the 
space of about three minutes, paying the postboy, and seeing 
sundry tin cases and small green leathern boxes, which he had 
with him In the interior of the carriage, safely lifted out and carried 
on before him. He then duly followed where the waiter led, Hr. 
Gratton's housekeeper exclaiming, "No. 4!2, Jackson," as the 
party passed and was ushered up to the first floor. Mr. Quatterly 
was introduced into a sitting-room , the neatness of which , toge- 
ther with the sparkling fire in the grate , were very satisfying to his 
corporeal feelings. He looked at his watch , nevertheless -> it 
was a large, round, turnip-shaped commodity, which told the time 
with great exactness — and shaking his finger at the waiter, he eit- 
claimed, "You vagabond, you said It was ten o'clock, and it 
waats twenty minutes." 

''B/ess my heart, S\t,'* %a\^V^i«^«^v«t<,v«^^)^^>%^^^V&%<\wa 
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chroDometer, as if horribly shocked at the thought of sach ap 
error; and then looking confounded , he added, **ReaIly, Ibeg 
pardon , Sir , I made a mistake. That light there below is so werry 
bad. Will you take tea or supper , Sir ? *' 

** Aye, I understand, I understand," said Mr. Quatterly, good- 
humouredly , ** but you shall have sixpence less for cheating me I 
thought we couldn't have taken all that time, or I must have been 
dreaming, like David Dribble , who ilreamed he drove a dragon, 
for it seemed as if the horses were going as fast as they could. — 
Tea or supper ? I '11 have dinner first , if you please , for 1 've not 
put a morsel between my grinders since seven o'clock this 
morning. Let me have what can be soonest ready — a little soup, 
no fish — I hate fish in the Midland counties — and anything else 
that the house can afford, together with a bottle of sherry and an 
apple turt — not baked above three days, if you please, Mr. 
Waiter." 

** Baked this morning. Sir," said the waiter. 

*^ At ten o'clock?" inquired Mr. Quatterly slyly. '*Now be so 
good as to put those boxes in order upon that table — regularly, 
regularly, if yon please ; the big ones behind , the little ones be- 
fore; the light companies in front and the grenadiers behind. And 
now show me my bed-room. I always like to see the thing I have 
got to lie upon." 

** This way , Sir , this way ," said the waiter. <* Chamber-maid, 
forty-nine." And candle in hand, he lighted Mr. Quatterly about 
ten steps along the passage, towards the door of a bed-room on 
the opposite side. In ten steps, however, very wonderful things 
may happen , and in this instance something did happen that sur- 
prised Mr. Quatterly a good deal. A door opened on the same 
fide as his own sitting-room , and a head and face, with part of the 
body, appeared at the aperture. Mr. Quatterly saw the coun- 
tenance distinctly , for the waiter held the light in a very illumi- 
nating direction , and there were the precise and identical features 
•f his worthy and accomplished friend, Captain Tankerville, 
which, though withdrawn again as soon as seen, produced from 
Mr. Quatterly 's chest the significant interlectioa/' A^^«.V.'* 

**Sir/* said the waiter. 
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*^ Number forty-fiye ,*' said Mr. Qaalterlj , ** who 'a staying in 
forty-five, waiter T" 

** Mrs. Charlton , Sir, the Honoarable Mrs. Charlton /' replied 
the officer in black silk stockings. 

** Oh ! when the pie was opened , the birds began to sing /' said 
Mr. Quatterly , and without any more pellucid comment upon the 
information he had received , the worthy solicitor followed the 
waiter and the chamber-maid — by whom they were just then 
joined — into the bed-room, examined the bed, ordered the 
mattress to be put uppermost, called the chamber-maid "my 
dear," and then returned to his sitting-room, pausing every se- 
cond step to think for a moment. When he had reached the door, 
his cogitation seemed to have arrived at some result, for he turned 
to the waiter, saying, ** Get the dinner and serve it. I shall be 
back by the time it is on table." And going into the room , he 
took his hat, and issued forth from the inn on foot. 

In the streets of Sturton Mr. Quatterly walked on , looking to 
the right and left and the different houses he passed , as if he were 
enjoying a strange town — one of the greatest pleasures to a 
thoughtful man that can be conceived. It is so full of mysteries, 
so replete with work for the imagination , that I could easily find 
an excuse for a man spending bis whole life in visiting strange 
towns , even if he never saw any more of them than the outsides of 
the houses. However , Mr. Quatterly , it would appear , was dif- 
ferently occupied, and after having gone for a couple of hundred 
yards , or somewhat more , he crossed over to a chemist's shop, 
which was one of the few that was open in the place, and walked 
in, with a low bow to the proprietor thereof, who was standing 
taking leave of his goods and chattels for the night. 

**Pray, Sir ," he said , '* can you inform me where the mayor is 
to be found , and if not , which is the house of the nearest ma- 
gistrate?" The chemist did both, and the magistrate's dwelling 
being near at hand, the mayor's far away, Mr. Quatterly proceeded 
to the door of the former, and was soon after admitted. His Visit 
was not long, for in about five minutes he issued forth again , and 
in all y was about a quarter of an hour absent from the inn. His 
dioaer did not seem lo Viqln^ m«A^ mvsi^Xi v^^^^<i& dasla^ his 
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absence , for the cloth wad still unlaid. Bat all was bnstle as soon 
as he summoned the waiters , by the bell ; and in about ten mi- 
nutes more the soup was before him. That part of the feast was 
discussed, and Mr. Quatterly was entering upon the wing of a 
fowl, when one of the host of waiters came in and inquired, ''Pray, 
Sir, is your name Quatterly?" 

*^It used to be," replied the worthy solicitor, ** and if it has 
been changed , it was done without my consent." 

*'Mrs. Charlton, Sir," said the waiter, '* would be glad to 
speak with you for a few minutes, with her compliments." 

"Well, then," answered Mr. Quatterly, **pray tell Mrs. 
Charlton , my friend , that I am particularly occupied at this mo- 
ment, but that I will wait upon her in a quarter of an hour, with 
my compliments ; " and Mr. Quatterly applied himself to his meal 
again with all due devotion. He did not eat much , it is true, but 
what he did eat was with a right good will , and he added four 
glasses of sherry to the meat, and a glass and a half to the apple 
tart, then raising himself, and rubbing his hands, he thanked 
Heaven for a good meal, and directed the waiter to inform Mrs. 
Charlton that he was ready to attend her. The lady sent back 
word that she was eager to see him as soon as he could come , and 
the moment after Mr. Quatterly entered the sitting-room No. 45. 

With one of her sweetest and most engaging smiles, and the 
utmost courtesy of demeanour, the lady received her guest, and 
declared that she was delighted to see him , besought to take a seat 
by her on the sofa, and spared no blandishments to produce a 
favourable impression. But as we have shown before , Mr. Quat- 
terly combined with very great simplicity of manners and a pe- 
culiar fondness for many very juvenile things, a shrewd and keen 
Intellect, great knowledge of the world , and a vast esperience of 
rogues and vagabonds of every class and degree; and all Mrs. 
Charlton's arts were lost upon him, for he saw through and 
through her as if she had been a piece of rock crystal , cut and po- 
lished. *' Delighted, my dear Madam,'' he replied, '* to renew 
my acquaintance with you under less disagreeable circumstances 
than those with which it commenced. I trust I s^« "^^xxvcL^i^^ 
health." 
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*' As well as I can be expected to be," replied the lady. '*Ak! 
that was a territUe day, indeed , Mr. Qaatterly. I was qaite beiidi 
myself; bat eveo the timid pigeoo, yoa know, will peek wheoitt 
young ones are assailed." 

**The ben pigeon , Madam ," replied Mr. Qaatterly, sometliit 
dryly , **but I did not think yoa were beside yoorself at all — ;«■ 
seemed to me to do it all very well.'" 

Mrs. Charlton did not altogether like bis answer. Some peopli 
are not well pleased to have their characters folly understood, and 
after pausing for a moment and nibbling her pretty lips , sbe uid, 
**I was very glad to hear from a friend that yon were here, Mr. 
Qaatterly , for I thought that you might be the means — " 

'^ I beg yoar pardon for interraptingyou," replied the solicitor, 
* * but the friend , I presume , is Captain Tankerville ? *' 

*'Yes/* said Mrs. Charlton, with some hesitation. "Poor 
man , he is — he is — " and there she stopped. 

*' Exactly Ma*am," rejoined Mr. Quatterly, ending the senteoce 
for her, ** be is a swindler, Ma'am , and a felon." 

(i Good gracious, I hope not," exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, io 
affected surprise and consternation. '* He seemed to take t great 
deal of interest in my son , and so — " 

** It is exactly as I say , my dear Madam ," replied Mr. Qoat' 
terly. '* Yoar son , I beg leave to say , he pigeoned in the DOSt 
egregious manner , and was one of those who greatly aided to lead 
him or drive him into acts which have produced his present ii»* 
pleasant situation. As for himself I am sorry for him , poor fellow, 
for he has been but a tool in the hands of others, I am quite twe*" 

**I can assure you he is perfectly innocent," said Mrs. Chari- 
ton, earnestly, *'that is to say of the offences with which he ii 
charged. That he was very culpable in going oat at night to sheet 
the Earl's game, I admit, but that was his only offence." 

''Then let it be his defence, likewise, my dear Mtdan,'* 
answered the solicitor, ** prove that and he 's quite safe*" 

''But how can we prove it?" demanded the lady. '*Mtetisg 
with these men on his way back, he crossed over in their boat with- 
out knowing anything of what they had done. But who caald 
suppose for a moment, my dear Mr. Quatterly, that any one woold 
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go and marry id the morDing the daughter of a man he had mar* 
deredatDight?" 

**It is not a osna] proceeding, indeed," answered the solicitor, 
* ' and I trust it may be as you say , impossible. Nevertheless, his 
situation is indeed very awkward , and how he is to get out of it I 
don't see. It wiil depend upon thirteen contingencies , namely — 
twelve jurors and the judge. A hanging judge and a hungry jury 
are hard things to deal with. But as we may have something more 
favorable in this case — and I trust such may be the result, not 
alone for your sake, but for that of Miss Charlton, to whom the 
whole business must be most painful.'* 

** Aye, that is just what I wanted to speak to you about, Mr. 
Qnatterly ," said the lady. ** li will be very terrible to poor dear 
Louisa , and still more so to Alfred, who has ever looked upon her 
as a sister, to see her appear as a witness against him, whose 
testimony will be very likely to turn the scale and doom him to 
death. Do yon not think , Mr. Qnatterly, that it would be much 
better for her, and for all parties, if she were at once to give her 
hand toLordMallingtoh, and take a little tour on the continent?*^ 
It would do the health of both good , I am sure." 

'< May I ask , Madam , if you consult me as a friend , a lawyer, 
or a physician?" inquired Mr. Qnatterly. 

The natural impulse of Mrs. Charlton's art — if I may use 
such a contradictory expression — would have led her to reply at 
once, '*0h, as a friend of course," but a moment's thought 
stopped the words on her lips , and she said , ** As a solicitor." 

**8ix and eightpence, then, Madam," said Mr. Qnatterly, 
dryly ; and Mrs. Charlton with a smile took out her purse, and laid 
•even shillings on the table. The worthy solicitor swept it up, 
put it in one huge pocket , and drew forth fourpence from the 
other, which he duly handed across to the lady. 

**Now , Madam ," he said , '* I am your lawyer, and in that ca« 
paeity I beg leave to reply, that the very best thing for your son, be 
be guilty or innocent , would be to get some of the witnesses out of 
Um way, especially Miss Charlton. The lad Blackmoor , is an* 
other who may be disposed of with advantage^ — ai^i^VQisa^^tKA. 
tiM odIj two jovL can deal with. Bui ^^u xswi&x. «v^^«^ \»a>RX 
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decline to undertake the operative part of the affair, as it is oat of 
my way of practice. I can't blame you , if yon do it , but I should 
blame myself very much if I did." 

*'But snrely, my dear Mr. Quatterly, yon will not refuse to 
take a message from me to Louisa and the Earl ," said Mrs. Charl- 
ton , *' or to urge them most strongly to hasten their nuptials , for 
which they have my fullest consent — and — and — " 

** And go to the continent /' said Mr. Quatterly. *' Well, my 
dear Madam , I will take the message, and though I do not promise 
to urge them most strongly, yet I will say nothing against it." 

'* Oh pray do urge them /' said Mrs. Charlton eagerly , '* I am 
sore a word from you would do a great deal.'" 

'* My dear Madam /' rejoined the solicitor , '* I never yet saw a 
man whom it was necessary to urge to take a glass of wine if he 
was thirsty and liked wine ; or to take a walk , if it was a fine day 
and he liked walking: no, nor any two young people either, 
who were in love with each other, to marry at once, if there was 
not the slightest impediment in nature. I therefore think your pro- 
position has a very good chance, even if it come plain and un- 
adorned from my lips." 

Mrs. Charlton mused for an instant , and then replied , as Mr. 
Quatterly rose and stood before her, about to depart, **I am sure 
you will do what you can — but now tell me about Captain Tan- 
kerville?'' 

<'I have nothing to tell you, my dear Madam," replied Mr. 
Quatterly, **you have his character according to my best powers 
of portraiture — he 's a swindler and a felon. He fleeced your 
son , and he 's now fleecing you , I suspect; or at least would be, if 
he wern*t in jail — which he is by this time , if the magistrates 
have done their duty." 

** Good gracious ," cried Mrs. Charlton , " I can hardly believe 
he is such a character." 

*'The powers of credulity required are not very great," replied 
the solicitor, **but nevertheless, it is so. And now, my dear 
Madam , good night, for I have a great many papers to look oYcr." 

'^WeU, thank God," said Mrs. Charlton, as soon as Mr. 
Quatterly was gone , " I ha\e s^^u \k<iWi>3ekfc'%<i\\^\ «xA W^VMnket 
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myself, aod know where to find them and how to deal with them — 
so it 's DO great matter , if he is in jail — it will save money." 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

Thb morning was bright and beantiful , though an occasional 
shower, more like one of those which cheqner the sunshine of 
an April day, swept over the sky, and passed away again , leaving 
the whole world sparkling. Breakfast was just over at the 
Rectory — Dr. Western had gone into his library to speak to some 
of his poor. Mrs. Evelyn had retired from the breakfast room — 
whether on business or from discretion , I cannot tell — and Mor- 
ton and Louisa stood together at the window, gazing over the 
pleasant scene before their eyes, catching the glistening river 
through a break in the shrubs, and gaining a view beyond that 
again of Mallington Park, with its sweeps of woodland, and wide 
broken lawns, and a gray angle of the Hall itself appearing from 
behind a mass of giant chestnuts, perched upon a gentle rise. It 
was natural for Louisa's mind to be led on by the sight she be- 
held, into the future , with which it associated itself. There was 
to be the dwelling of her after years , there was the ancestral man- 
sion of him she loved so deeply, there the spot in which all the 
bright imaginations of youth, all the fond visions of aflfection, con- 
gregated themselves before the eye of hope. Was it unnatural, 
that with so many dark and painful circumstances as then sur- 
rounded her, she should feel a yearning for the coming time, a 
longing to hurry forward — to the period when the cloud should 
be passed away , and the sunshine all bright again. It is seldom, 
very seldom , that the bright fancies of early love , that all the or- 
naments and gay colours with which we decorate the object of 
early affection, are found to retain their lustre after the first glow 
of enthusiasm has passed — seldom indeed that the qualities 
which we attribute to the being whom we love , are not found to be 
more or less the work of our own imagination. But it had not 
been so with Louisa and with Morton. His character, like 
his circumstances, had only seemed brighter Ccom «h%,v\ ^«^^^^> 
ptaaed. He had come to her in \o\e\i %\x\^^ > '^VJbw^v. -^^^vw^e- 
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sioDS and without claim , he had wod her regard as a simple gen- 
tleman , with do ostensible title to aspire to the hand of the rich 
heiress , and it was DOt till ttfat hand was promised , that she had 
learned that he was the possessor of wealth superior to her owo, 
and with claims to a rank which she had never dreamed of 
seeking. Thus too , with his heart and mind , the treassrea with 
which th^ were stored, the true nobility with which they were 
dignified , had revealed themselves by degrees. Plain and una^ 
fected in manner, seeking neither to dazzle nor to atrike , hiding 
rather than revealing the richer things within , every day he had 
grown upon her affection , and advanced in her esteem. At the 
same time, he, on his part, summed up all his feeiiDgs towards 
her by saying that he had come to Mallington in search of an idle 
name , and had found a real treasure by the way. Loved her, he 
eertainly had , from a very early period of their acquaintance. He 
had soon learned to think her the most beautiftil, and what is of 
more importance , the most interesting being he had eror behdd, 
but now such sensations had warmed by intimacy into a passion as 
ardent as it was deep; and as he stood there, and gazed with her 
from the window on the scene I have described , he felt even a 
more eager longing than she did, to hasten forward to 4he time 
when the tie that was to unite them for ever should be theirs, and 
every cold restraint and worldly barrier done away. They spoke 
not, indeed, of such sensations, though their conversation inight 
glance to the future , even while dealing with the things of the pr^ 
sent — yet , if eyes are books in which men can read the secrets of 
the heart, there were books that told the tale of what was passing 
in the bosom of each , even while they were talking of mora indif- 
ferent things. 

What might have been said next, I cannot tell, bat eertainly 
a more propitious moment could not have been fbund for any pre* 
posal that might tend to hasten their union, but as they were stUI 
gazing forth , and speaking of the changes and improvements that 
were by this time going on at Mallington Park, the green chariot 
of worthy Mr. Quatterly drove In through the gates , and stopped 
at the door before their eyes. His voice was then heard in the liall 
glfing rarfons directions tor VYie s%t%CQaM^^'t ^^vVAuumaroiiB little 
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boxes which the chariot contafned , aDd the next moment he was 
ushered into the room by Dr. Western's old servant, one of whose 
arms was heavily laden with the cases by which the worthy solici- 
tor set such store. With an air of mock ceremony and reverence, 
Mr. Quatterly advanced towards the young nobleman, bowing 
profoundly, and then taking Morton's extended hand, he shook 
it heartily, seizing upon Louisa's next, and gallantly raising it to 
bis lips. 

*' My Lord," he said, '*I have the honour of informing your 
Lordship , that- all your Lordship's affairs are Gnally wound up, 
settled, and arranged. You are now, my Lord, recognised by 
all parties as the undisputed possessor, in fee simple, of the 
Malliogton Hall estates, as both heir at law and next of kin of the 
late Earl of Mallington , to every stiver of whose real and personal 
estate, goods, chattels, messuages, tenements, and effects of 
every kind, sort, or description whatsoever, your Lordship has 
an indisputable and undisputed claim , as well as to the style, 
title , and honours , with all the rights and privileges thereunto 
appertaining, of Earl of Mallington, as I am ready to prove by 
the contents of those green boxes, and upon which I sincerely 
congratulate your Lordship." 

** There 's an harangue," he continued, turning to Louisa, 
while Morton inquired, **But what 's in the red box, my dear 
friend? I hope nothing of the Pandora kind." 

*' Faith, I don't know," answered Mr. Quatterly. '*Let 's 
see, — yes, that 's the right one; but there are two more which 
he has not brought in. In this , my Lord , there is a very danger*- 
ous document. I scarcely dare to pronounce tbenam^ofitina 
lady's presence — it is a draft , neither of money nor of wine , but 
of 1 thing which I will whisper in this fair lady's ear, lest she 
should be too terribly shocked — a marriage settlement," said 
Mr. Quatterly. '' Having received a hint that such a thing might 
be needful, I thought there could be ho harm in having a little 
conversation on the subject with my friend Quin , the solicitor 
of the guardians and executors. The whole matter was settled 
with the most illegal haste and irregular rapidity; the draft ca«d«. 
as short as possible — much to myo^nXosA Vi4^^x^^^si:\^<^*^ 

TAe Siep'JUnther. 11, Y^ 
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— laid before Bell , flaws discovered and correcled, the deed en- 
grossed , aod the draft lies at the top and the parchment at tke bot- 
tom — if it is not wanted it can't be helped;" and Mr. Qaatterly 
rubbed his hands and chuckled. 

''Shall we look at the papers, Louisa?" said Morton, willi 
smile. 

'*0h, no, no, Edmund," she replied, *' I can hare nothing 
to do with them." 

*' Oh , but you must have to do with them , sweet lady , as fir 
as signing them goes," answered Mr. Quatterly.- '* As to all the 
rest, 1 believe that can be settled between myself and Pr. Western. 
This noble personage's instructions I received before , and they 
have been attended to to the letter." 

''The annuity?" asked Morton. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Quatterly, "A thousand a year extra, 
which is nine hundred and ninety-nine pounds, eome thlllings, 
more than she deserves. However , I have nothing to do bat le 
obey. Don*t let me forget, though, that I have a proposal from 
her to make to you two young people. I saw her last night at 
Sturton , you must know , consorting with a certain Captain Tan* 
kerville, whom I have taken care shall be laid in limbo again. 
That 's one good thing done; and this time I have so framed my 
charge, that he will be transported for life, not hanged, as would 
have been- the case if I had pursued the other business — I 'n not 
fond of hanging people, my dear, I can't even bear to see a 
mouse caught in a mouse-trap , its large black eyes look so re- 
proachful at one." 

Louisa's face grew grave in a moment , and Morton inquired, 
"But what of Mrs. Charlton — any new demand, I wonder!" 

''Oh dear no," answered Mr. Quatterly, "a simple sagges- 
tioo , conceived in the most tender and considerate spirit , with a 
regard to the^agerness and impatience of two young people on the 
eve of marriage. She proposes, my dear lady, that yon and this if 
noble lord, should, with her full consent and approbation, be 
linked together in Hymen's fetters without the least delay or hesi- 
talioo f and take what is called the wedding tour — as if ihatri- 
noDf were nothing beVVei vYka.a ai i^^tk^i^E^^vx %\ ^ v«\x — 5v^ ^i^ 
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continent, or to any other sweet and delectable spot at a distance, 
that you may fix upon." 

Morton smiled, but Louisa looked gravely up , saying, **Bttt 
that is impossible, yon know, my dear Sir, for I shall have to 
appear at this dreadful trial." 

Mr. Quatlerly took Louisa's hand in bis, and gazed at her 
with a kind and an affectionate look, while he replied, **That is 
just what Mrs. Charlton wishes to prevent, my dear lady, and as 
she has a glorious and penetrating view into human nature, she 
judged that such a proposal would neither be very unpleasant to 
you , nor to my noble friend here." Louisa moved to the table 
and seated herself, leaning her brow upon her hand, and for 
several minutes she made no reply , while Morton gazed at her 
feeling the struggle which was going on in her breast the more 
from that which was taking place in his own. After a long pause, 
he approached and took her band , and Louisa, looking up in his 
face, suffered him to see that her beautiful eyes were full of tears. 
**Wbat shall I do, Edmund?" she Inquired, in a low tone. 
Before be could answer, however. Dr. Western entered the room, 
and Louisa turned towards him as her best and surest adviser; 
but when the matter was explained, it proved that the worthy 
rector brougt no decision into the council , for he was as much 
embarrassed as any one. 

**You must not ask me, my love, you must not ask roe," 
he said , ** I feel deeply for you Louisa — I feel deeply for the un- 
happy woman herself, but — , na, you must not ask me. It 
is a difficult case." 

Louisa turned again to Morton , and he replied , in answer to 
her look — for she spoke not — *^ I am as much embarrassed as 
yourself, dear one. Were I to give way to the feelings of my 
heart, I should say. Come at once — let our marriage take place 
without delay , and leave the rest to late. I do not know that one 
18 eilled upon to sacrifice every feeling of the heart in such a case 
as llib — but I will not enter into any casuistry, for I feel I am too 
much prejudiced by my own wishes." 

''Well spoken, Lucius Junius Brutus," said Mr« Qii%!iiftclv 
** I suppose I must say a word, thoa^ I \o\d \Vi^ %ii<i^\«A:\ V-^w^^ 
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not. Remember , however , I don't speak as « lawjfer ; and more- 
over, remember, I don't speak as a magistrate, hat merely as i 
friend, and as your friend, lair lady, more tbao eveo his. In 
the Orst place, then, let me tell you that it is not for the sake 
of Mrs. Charlton, I speak. No, nor for that yoong scamp, her 
ton — but for you , my dear. My own opinion is, that for yon to 
go into a witness box, in a public court of justice, to give evidence 
against one who has called you sister, to endure the badgering aod 
insinuations of cross-examination by a clever eoonsel , and after 
all to think throughout your life that your testimony went far to 
doom the young man to death, would well nigh kill yea, and if 
it did not at once , would injure your health for years. — " 

*'Ilwould,'* replied Louisa. *' Of that I am well aware." 

*'Then the question is settled," said Morton. **I join ny 
voice to his , and say. Let us go , Louisa." i 

^'I will put it in another point of view," said Mr. QUMterly. 
**You are bound down in recognisances to appear and give 
evidence; the law itself , has therefore fixed your respoosiljfjly at 
a certain sum of money; if you choose to sacrifice that, the law 
has nothing to say to you. So much for the law of the question — 
and in good faiih and troth, I can't help thinking that you have 
no occasion to deal more hardly with yourself than the law does." 

** With me there is but one question," said Morton, **what 
may be the effect of this upon your own health and happiness, 
Louisa. If they are both likely to suffer in a serious degree, I 
must hold you are not bound to risk such a result. I trust 1 am 
unprejudiced in what I say — at least , I try to be so." 

**You know, Edmund," replied Louisa, laying her hand 
upon bis, and looking up in his face, *' that I am not one to yield 
weakly; and if it be right to stay and gi^-e evidence, I will do it, 
at any risk. But I will acknowledge, that the very thopght of 
standing in a court of justice, and saying those things, which 
however true, may deprive Alfred Latimer of life terrifies me, 
and takes my courage from me. I believe that I should hardly 
quit tbe court alive, and I am quite sure, thatifanythinglsaid 
were to produce the effect of his condemnation and eiecuUon', a 
gloom would come o^ei m^ ^XioVt \\l^ ii\w\^V^^^^^wt.\ «hakc 
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off. The idea that it was right and just , would , I fear , have 
very little power of consoling me, for we women, I believe, can 
seldom look at the simple question of justice as men do; and if 
there were any doubt also, if he persisted in denying his guilt to 
the last, I am very much afraid my own weakness would some- 
limes make me look upon myself as his murderer — Oh , it would 
be very horrible , and yet, and yet — Hear that he is guilty!" 

''I don't know," said Mr. Quatterly. '* As the case stands at 
present^ he will be hanged to a certainty, but that does not at all 
prove that he is guilty, for there is a great deal of hanging honest 
men in England ; and the palladium of English liberty — the trial 
by jury , is very much like tossing up a penny — heads win , tails 
lose. His defence is, I find, that he. was outpoaching on your 
manors, my lord — that he got his hands and his clothes stained 
with the blood of some bird or beast that he shot, and never was 
near the house. He says , that he had left the game he had pro> 
cured in a place called Gammer Mudge's Hole , somewhere in a 
wood near this place. — '' 

**A. quantity of game was found there yesterday," said Dr. 
Western , ** quite in the back part of the cave. The constable who 
discovered it, says that it is nearly in a state of putrefaction, so 
that the story may be true. I pray God that he may be able to 
prove it!" 

*'He 'II be hanged, notwithstanding, I should think," said 
Mr. Quatterly, **if the evidence remains as it is, and the very fact 
of this story having been put forward, will have the effect which 
this dear young lady fears , and make her ever fancy that she has 
aided in condemning an innocent man." 

Louisa pressed her hand upon her eyes , and her cheek turned 
deadly pate, but Morton seated bimselfbeside her and asked, in 
a low voice, **May I decide for you, Louisa?" 

**0h yes, yes," cried Louisa Charlton, **do Edmund, do. 
I shall be quite satisfied and confident that you are right, and 
whichever way I acted on my own judgment , I should always fear 
I had been wrong." 

'^Very well, then," said Morton, turning to Be* "^^^v^:^^ 
<*it onljr remains for Louisa to fix the da^ — ^tim^Vvea.^ X^^v*^^"^ 
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this tod the first of next month, when, I think, the Assixes 
commence. Under all circumstances , dear Louisa , I think it 
will be wise to let the marriage be as private as possible , and 
therefore I shall not regret that all your establishment is not pre- 
pared for yon, and that we shall go without new carriages, aod 
liveries, and wedding fsTOurs, and all the et ceteras of ■ smart 
bridal." 

Louisa looked up and smiled , but did not reply — bnt 
Dr. Western and Mr. Quatterly left the lover and her he lored 
alone together, while the worthy solicitor carried off the red box, 
containing the marriage settlement, into the Rector's library, 
and spread the parchment before him. They were soon after 
joined by Morton himself, with the news that Louisa had fixed 
that day week for the wedding and Br. Western smiled gravely, 
not at all doubling that love had not a little to do with the decision 
at which they had arrived on the difficult question submitted to 
them. The dearly beloved reader can have no doubt that they 
were both exceedingly wrong, that Louisa ought with nohe* 
sitating decision to have gone into court, and given her evidence 
against Alfred Latimer as if he had been a perfect stranger , that 
theloveof public justice should have outweighed every private con- 
sideration, and that Themis should have triumphed over not only 
old associations, womanly weakness, and a feeble frame, but 
even over Cupid and Hymen both together. She was very wrong 
indeed — there can't be the least doubt of it, but still , I can bat 
tell the story as it happened , and only begging it to be remem- 
bered that I never set her up as a perfect character, and that I 
beseech all my lady loves, heroines, and others, not to follow 
the very bad example that she set them in the present instance. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Thb inhabitants of Mallington were as happy as heart could 

wish — for I must now return to give a general glance over the 

state of the population in that little town , whose interests I have 

Deflected too long. For years, for long years, perhaps never 

before ia the history of vYit ^\«i^« > Vl^^ voitX wi >ai<^^VAn&Uhle 
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fuQd of amusemeot and excitement been afforded to the Mailing- 
tonians , as the events of the last few months had supplied. For- 
tune had been prodigal to thenr, and given them abundantly of 
all her most esteemed stores. In their humility and moderation, 
a simple highway robbery would have been considered by them, 
some six months before, as a great treat, but now they had had 
two people knocked down, a mansion broken into, a mnrder 
committed, and a young gentleman, bred up amongst them, 
lodged in prison and charged with a capital felony. These arc 
what the French cook would call , iht Piece de resistance , of the 
feast — but there were numerous corner and side dishes, such 
as examinations before magistrates, coroner's inquests, con- 
stables gallopping and searching, a wounded gentleman, a pro- 
spective marriage , and the discovery that Mr. Morton was neither 
more nor less than the new Earl of Mallington. Besides all this, 
there were the various hars d*oeuvres of tlie imagination. To 
judge from the satisfaction that was seen on every countenance, 
the bustle and activity displayed by the streets, and the eternal 
cockle that was going on at different counters, one might have 
supposed that the whole town, and every individual in it, had 
won a prize in the lottery. There wanted nothing but a fire and 
a suicide to make their happiness complete. 

The Misses Martin , the Cramps, the Dixons , and all the rest 
of the fraternity, were in a state of high glorification; but the 
unlearned reader may imagine that Miss Mathilda Martin would 
have a somewhat difficult card to play, considering how com- 
pletely all her prognostications and surmises in regard to Mr. 
Morton had been falsified. A difficult card indeed it would have 
been to any unscientific person — but Mathilda — fair Mathilda, 
was a complete mistress of the art and mystery of gossip, and she 
knew how and when to turn round and take up the most opposite 
position to that which she had before assumed, to attribute the 
insinuations that had been proved false^ and the assertions that 
had been contradicted , to the exact reverse of all the causes in 
which they had originated , and to vindicate her own claim to in- 
fallibility by skilfully proving that she knew the truth thft ^hWa^ 
time, though for reasons of her own sVieViaid W«>^^v^\.\ft ^wt^^'w^ 
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it. Ob, blessed and beautiful powers of imaginilioo, wbat i 
resource are ye to numerous most industrious classes of society, 
especially to the rogue, the swindler, the scandal-mooger , aod 
the detected gossip ! What shifts and turns will ye not supply! — 
What schemes and plots will ye not furnish ! ~ What evasions 
and prevarications will ye not provide in a moment ! Not even 
the poet, the romance writer, or the historian — all deeply in- 
debted to you as they are — owe you half so much asMiss Afalhilda 
Martin ! When Mr. Cramp one day bought half a yard of coarse 
calico at the shop of the two spinsters, for the express purpose of 
maliciously condoling with Mathilda, upon the discovery that Mr. 
Morton was the exact reverse of all that she had stated him to 
be , any ordinary mind would have been overthrown , any mere 
mortal cheek would have blushed. But not so Mathilda jkrtio. 
She laughed , she nodded , she winked to her sister , and then 
with a sweet giggle, inquired of Mr. Cramp , ** And do yon really 
think, my good Sir, I didn't know?" 

*' I really can't tell, Miss Martin,*' replied the gentleman, ''all 
I can speak of is what you said." 

**To be sure I said it," answered Miss Mathilda, with a look 
of compassion and a toss of the head. ''And I did more, Mr. 
Cramp , I went up to Mr. Middleton , and let him know what every 
one said in the place , as well as myself. But I knew very well 
all the time. And are you blind enough not to see why I did 
this?" 

*'I am indeed," answered Mr. Cramp, in some amazement, 
for his powers were of a very inferior order to Miss Mathilda's. 

*'Poor man! Well, I'll tell you then," said the lady. *'I 
knew quite well who he was before he had been here three days — 
oh, yes , I had good information , I can tell ye — and I saw quite 
well that he had come down here to see what we were like , and 
to spy us all out in disguise ; and I determined that I 'd force him 
to explain himself, and show who he really was. I 've no notion 
of a gentleman , and a nobleman too, coming down and prctend- 
JDg to be what he is not , just to take poor people in , so I de- 
iermiaed be shouldn't catrj on lYi^v ^i^vn^V^iisi^— \ V^^^^^^^^n 
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a piece of paper who he was a long time ago, and said to those I 
could trust , ''Sec if I 'm not right," 

Mr, Cramp toolc his half yard of coarse calico, and retreated 
home, saying to his wife, when he arrived , "She pretends that 
she knew all about it, and only told all those he 's to make him ex- 
plain himself. But I don't believe a word of it," Neither did 
Mrs. Cramp, nor any one else in the place. 

Miss Mathilda , however , as soon as the worthy gentleman had 
evacuated the shop , turned to her sister with a laugh , saying, 
**I don't choose those Cramps to get the better of me." 

Miss Martin quite agreed in her sister's view of the case. But 
a new source of satisfaction was about to be opened before tbem, 
treading upon the heels of a slight disappointment. Before half 
an hour was over, some of the neighbours came in to inform them 
that Alfred Latimer would certainly get off, for that the story he 
bad told was found to be quite true , and that the game he said be 
had been shooting, and which had blooded his clothes, had been 
discovered in Gammer Mudge's Hole, by Henry Soames, the 
constable. 

This was a dreadful shock to the feelings ofthe Miss Martins, 
not only because they had hoped with all their hearts to see Alfred 
Latimer hanged, but because they had predicted years before 
that his life would terminate by that process, and consequently, 
if he escaped , another of their prognostications would fall to the 
ground. It made them seriously uneasy; H even suggested itself 
to the mind of Miss Mathilda that it might be as well to supply some 
little bits of evidence against him from her own copious manu- 
factory. But that she did not dare to do eventually, though she 
was, as the reader knows ^ of a bold and adventurous character. 
She could not altogether , however, refrain from insinuations, and 
for once in her life, she did not hit far from the mark. When 
Mrs. Dixon told her — because she was sure it would mortify her 
— that Mr, Latimer's acquittal was quite certain now that the 
game had been found in Wenlock Wood , Miss Mathilda replied 
sharply, **to the creature," as she always called her, **Poo, 
nonsense; of course he got some one to put it there for bicci." 
These words of Miss Martin were UV^vi ^v M^'^*^'^'*'^'^'* "*^^ 
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were repeated , far and wide , daring the evening and the next 
day throoghoot Mallington. They did not reach the ears , how- 
ever, of 11 r. Henry Soames, till two days after, and as soon is 
he conid — which was not till the next morning, he went into 
the shop of the Misses Martin, in order to hear farther particalars, 
for he looked apon it as some iropatation upon his skill and penls- 
tration , that any one shoald sappose saeh a thing possible wilh- 
oot his having discovered it. 

"Solhear, Miss Mathilda ," he said, ** that yon declare Mr. 
Latimer has got some one to put the game that I foand , in like 
cave since the marder. Now I shoald like to know what evidence 
you have got upon the subject , for it doesn't do to say such things 
unless yoo can prove them , 'specially when a yoong man's life 's 
at sUke." 

'*0h, I 've got no evidence," said Miss Mathilda, sharply. 
*'I only guess it was so. It was so likely a thing it might strike a 
baby." 

*' I don't think any thing of the kind ," answered Mr. Soames. 
** The game had been there a long time , I '11 swear. There were 
five pheasants and two hares, all stinking; and one had got lis 
head off, as if a fox had got at it." 

*' Just as easy to put stinking game there as fresh ," said Miss 
Mathilda, dryly. 

What the constable would ha^-e answered cannot be told , for 
just as he was about to reply and that somewhat hotly, as it 
appeared, who should trip in but Mr. Gibbs, with his usually 
important air still more important than ever. He began by 
purchasing a number of yards of white muslin for neckcloths, and 
while Miss Martin attended to his order , and cut off, with the aid 
of her thumb , a quarter of a yard less than she charged him for, 
Mr. Gibbs turned round and greeted Harry Soames, whom he had 
not seen for ten days or a fortnight. 

*<We]l, Mr. Gibbs, you have been to London, I suppose," 
said the worthy constable. 

''Yes," answered the traveller. *'I went up to account to 

mf employers, and they made a great piece of work at my having 

remaiaed In these parts so Voti^ , «\v>aA\v^>XkK\tn)XiN&Q:\.4^iDki^that 
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I had told more of Iho fragraDt Balm of Trioidad thao either of 
their three other travellers. They were very unjast ,. Mr. Soamea, 
both to me and to that precious balsam, whose pecallar quality it 
is to revive and nourish the growth of the air, to restore the na- 
tural curl , aud impart — " 

*^WelI, but how did it all end?" asked Mr. Soames, who 
had heard about the Balm of Trinidad more than once before. 

*'Why, in my resigning to be sure. What they said was 
tantamount to a want of conGdence, so I instantly tendered my 
resignation , which was accepted , and having a slight inkling that 
something was to be done here, I set off from London imme- 
diately , and should have been here yesterday afternoon , bad I 
not stopped at Sturton to hear all about this new discovery there." 

**Wbat new discovery?" asked Mr. Soames. **Do you mean 
about the game?" 

''Game? oh dear no/' cried Glbbs. «I mean about the re- 
ceiver of stolen goods — the fence , as they call him. He 's a Jew, 
and having been taken up on suspicion, has confessed it all. 
How Williams and Mr. Latimer came to him the night before, 
and made a bargain with him about the sale of the plate and things 
they were going to steal." 

** There, I told you so," cried Miss Mathilda Martin. **Why, 
the whole thing 's as plain as the nose in a man's face." 
- "That depends upon the length of it, my dear Madam ," said 
Mr. Gibbs , whose own proboscis was of no very extraordinary ex- 
tent. ** However, what I tell you is quite true. The man was 
taken up at St. Albans, it having been proved that he was down 
here at Sturton jhst at the time , and a great many odd things 
were found in his chaise. Seeing, I suppose, that he could not 
deny the facts , he thought, as Shakspeare says, Miss Martin , to 
make a merit of necessity , and told the whole." . 

'*Lor, does Shakspeare say that, Mr. Gibbs?" eried Miss 
Martin, ''I didn't know that; and so it 'sail up with Alfred La- 
timer. I said it would be so, a long time ago, for If ever there 
was a bad one, it is he." 

" It 's all op indeed ," said Gibbs. *^T\i\s Vv\&\tA^^ ^^^'^^x^: 
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ceif er , Levi , bis setlled that quite and so the story of the game 
IB proved to be all a fudge." 

**No fudge about finding the game," muttered Harry Soames 
inming to the door of the shop, and out he went without waitiDg 
for the further comments of Miss Mathilda. 

*^Ah, poor man/' said the lady, ''he thought he could per- 
suade me thatMr. Latimer was innocent. He's an innocent himself, 
I believe, to fancy such a thing, he who has known him so long too." 

**Pray, Mr. Gibbs, what do you want the muslin for?" 
asked the elder Miss Martin. **I only want to know how yoa 
would like them hemmed; if it's for neckbandkerchiefs ^e cio 
get them done for you." 

*' You must get them done very quick , Miss Martin ," fkiM the 
traveller , '< for I shall want them soon. The truth is , I h4ve jast 
engaged myself in the service of the Earl of Mallington. I Aa first 
to act as his groom of the chambers — you know," he addedT^^wiih 
a significant look, '*we 've been in a good many little al 
together — the apprehending those two ruffians and the like :\ so 
each knows his man. I can depend upon him and he can depend 
upon me." 

''Very true, Mr. Gibbs, very true," said Miss Mathilda, 
*' that 'a a great advantage, Mr. Gibbs. I hope you won't forget 
us when you are established at the Hall. We shall always be very 
happy to see you , and though we donH make as much show as 
some people, who have less substance perhaps than we have , yet 
our goods are of the best quality, and that you may depend upon 
— And wheu is my Lord to be married , for that 's the next thing, 
I suppose?" 

'*I really don't know," answered Mr. Gibbs, *'as soon as pos- 
sible, I believe." 

Mr. Gibbs spoke the exact truth, for he did not know, Mor- 
ton and Louisa having settled between themselves that it would be 
better to keep the period of their intended union perfectly secret 
from all who were not necessarily acquainted with it. But the 
Misses Martin could never believe that any body was perfectly 
candid with them, and they both, therefore, determined to 
worw the truth out of lhewot\h^Vtv(t\V^\\ NR>BA^^xV^V9iA.<lU.Qr 
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not. *'Ah, poor things, they will have a long time to wait/' 
said the elder of the two ladies; ''for Miss Charlton will have to 
give evidence on the trial; and then there will be the execalion, 
you know ; and then it wont be decent for her to marry for at least 
six months after her step-brother has been hanged — I should not 
wonder if it did not take place at all , for my part. It would not 
be pleasant, you know, Mr. Gibbs, to ha?e any one say to his 
wife, ' Your Ladyship's step-brother that was hanged/ would 
it now?" 

''Not particularly, I should think,'' answered Gibbs, "but 
I don't suppose anybody would say so. It would be grossly inde- 
licate, Miss Martin." 

"Now, I, for my part," rejoined Mathilda, "should not won- 
der if it took place immediately. I saw the beautiful new car- 
riage that came down yesterday. It's mighty handsome, that's 
certain, but very plain for an Earl —> no arms, no coronet, nor 
anything. But I daresay he wouldn't have been in such a hurry to 
have it down , if ho weren't soon going to make use of it." 

"And Miss Wilkinson 's got a number of things to make too," 
said Miss Martin , "and the Hall is getting full of servants." 

"Oh , he will not be such a fool as to let the cord stand in the 
way of the heiress ," rejoined Miss Mathilda, "and if he 's a wise 
man , he 'II get it over as soon as possible , and then cut the La- 
timer's altogether. It will be very easy for her Ladyship to say, 
* The roan was no relation of mine.' " 

"And true also," said Mr. Gibbs; "for he is no relation of . 
hers. But as to the marriage , I think you are mistaken , for 
I found the Earl and the young lady sitting quite quietly together, 
and looking anything but very merry." 

" Ah , that 's no sign ," rejoined Miss Mathilda. "He always 
had a grave look, and though she was as gay and light-hearted a 
thing as one could see, before her father took up with Mrs. La- 
timer, she has never been so cheerful since, that I will say. Sec 
what comes of old men marrying intriguing widows." 

With this moral reflection terminated the more important part 
of the conversation between Mr. Gibbs and the M\%s«s» ^ve«\^^ 
and we must now for a time lea\eUic^wV^\\i>Xi^^^\> ^s.\n.'«»i\ 
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be necessary to show what was the effect produced in other quar- 
ters bj similar tidings to those which the worthy traveller brought 
over from Sturton to Mallington. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

It was just the governor's dinner hour — an hour at which, 
occupied in a function that had its peculiar delights for him , as 
well as for many other niien , the worthy offieer was not likely to 
disturb himself — when the swivel-eyed turnkey , whom Jack 
Williams had commended to Alfred Latimer's notice, entered the 
young gentleman's room , and fixing upon him one of his eyes, 
closed the door quietly behind him, saying, **I 've got some 
news for you, Sir; " then approaching close to the table , he con- 
tinued, In a whisper, **that game story Is no go, for they *\e 
caught Levi, the fence, and he 's stagged. It 's all out how you 
and Jack saw him at the Bell, and niiade a deal with him about 
the stuff." 

Alfred Latimer struck his hand against his forehead , in a fit of 
rage and despair, but the turnkey took upon himself, on this oc- 
casion , an office which turnkeys are not very frequently foood to 
perform. *' Poo, nonsense," he said, ** don't take on so. The 
matter 's not a bit the worse for that, I can tell you. If you had 
stood trial, it would have gone hard with your neck, even if the 
fence had not peached. Why, the judge as is coming down is 
Sir John — and he always seems up again the prisoner. He keeps 

. the black cap close beside him; and is sure to get it on one way or 
another, afore he 's done." 

, *'If I had stood the trial?" exclaimed Alfred Latimer, '*! 
don't understand what you mean. How could I help standing the 
trial?" and he looked in the man's face, apprehensive lest be had 
discovered the means employed by Williams and Brown to elfect 
their escape from the jail. The turnkey's countenance , however, 
was very difficult to read , for the peculiar construction of the 
ejes, «od the impossibility of knowing which of the two was 

lookiog at J0U9 rendered One meanSOk^ ^V«vi% ^RMft^t^U If the 
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one seemed to say one thing, the other said another, so that they 
neutralised each other. 

*'0h, you knows very well what I means," rejoined the 
turnkey, winking his right eye, ^*it 's all settled, and if you 
manage anything sharp^ there 'U be no more diflSculty about it 
uor drinking a glass of small beer." 

*' Still I don't understand you," answered Alfred Latimer, 
** you must give me a hint of what is to be done , or I shall never 
know bow to do it." 

''What ! hasn't yer wife told ye? ** asked the turnkey , ** didn't 
ye see her this arternooo?" 

'*No," answered Alfred Latimer^ '*she hasn't been here for 
these two days." 

''Oh ycs^ she were, this werry night," rejoined the other, 
'^ but I know how It is. There 's been a bit of a row about all the 
liberty grouted here. One of the justices has been a jawing the 
governor, and so he 's sent her away. I shouldn't wonder, now 
all this has come out, if they put Williams and Brown in irons 
again. I don't suppose our gentleman will do that with you, and 
if he do, we must get 'em off, that 'sail." 

*'But what is to be done — how is it to be effected?" de- 
manded the prisoner. 

*'Stay a bit," said the jailer. And opening the door, be 
looked up and down the passage , to ensure that there was nobody 
there who might remark his long conference with the young 
culprit. Having salisGed himself in this respect, he returned 
to the room again and proceeded, ''Why, if you 've beard no- 
thing , I must tell you , for we can't get on without your knowing. 
You see , one night last week , when I was off duty , and out at the 
Green Man , a drinking on a pot of beer , up comes to me a feller 
they calls Captain Tankerville, and be taps me on the shoulder, 
and says he wants a word with me. And so he had a word; and 
then he introduced me to a lady at the Bell , as is your mother — 
and a mighty cunning lady she is too, as ever I see'd." 

The jailer meant this as a compliment — for shrewdness m«& 
in bis estimation the bighest qualil^ ot VYk«l^fi»\^m\^^ lidSs^ 
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Latimer received it as it was intended , and merely asked *' Well, 
well, what was done?" 

'* Why, we came to terms/' replied the swivel-eyed tarnkey, 
«*and she boand me down pretty tight, didn'l she? But she was 
free enough of the cash , and that 's the principal. So I promised 
you should see your way out some dark night, and you most 
keep yourself ready." 

** Can't it be to-night," demanded the prisoner, eager to 
ensure that no new circumstance might intervene to deprive him 
of this fresh sprung hope. 

''To-night! Lord a mercy, no!" replied the turnkey. **Why 
there 's nothing ready, and Dick 's on night duty. No, oo, 
wait a bit, -there 's plenty of time. The day arter to-morrow 
the Governor must go away to Huntington , and he '11 be away all 
night. I know quite well that Mallet, who II be left So charge, 
will take that minute to get drunk , for he ar'n't been drunk this 
half year, and he can't stand it much longer nor that. Dick, 
mayhap, will help him; at all events, he '11 take more nor usual, 
and if he 's frightened to do it outright, we can contrive to hocus 
the last glass of his grog. Then we shall have all this ward to our- 
selves, and as the Porter is in the job, you 'II have nothing to do 
but to walk out. However , I '11 tell you all about it another time. 
I must be off now , for fear the folks should think something." 
Thus saying, he hurried away, and left him to his own medita- 
tions. Those meditations, however, were lighter and more joy- 
ful than they had been for many a day. He had now hope , look- 
ing all the brighter from the darkness out of which it sprung. 
Previously, — although his scheme was well laid, and gave him 
some chance of a favourable verdict, yet the uncertainty was so 
great, the probability of condemnation so terrible, that he had 
not ventured to indulge expectation, and in the plan of Williams 
and Brown he had placed but little confidence. Now, however, 
with assistance within the prison, and from the very officers who 
were bound by their duty to oppose him , his escape seemed cer- 
tain , and he fancied that with twelve or fourteen hours before 
him, and with the means of flight which he knew his mother 
would have prepared, he anticipated no difficulty in reaching the 
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shores of France , where at that time a secure asylum could be 
obtained. 

It may have been remarlied by the reader, that he made no in- 
quiry of the turnliey as to whether his companions in guilt and 
misfortune were to benefit with himself in the means taken to 
procure his liberation — and the truth is,- Alfred Latimer had no 
intention that they should. Even in the story which he had told 
both to the Governor of the jail and to one of the turnkeys, in re- 
gard to the game which he said he had left in Wenlock Wood , he 
had shown no consideration for them , leaving their own share of 
the transactions of the night of the murder, to be explained by 
them as they best could, and instead of declaring, as he had as- 
sured Williams he would , that they had all been out upon the 
same expedition together, had stated that he had met the other 
two accidentally, and merely asked a passage in their boat. It 
was not,' therefore to be expected that on the present occasion he 
would pay any great attention to their safety. He determined 
then , to keep the whole project which had just been revealed to 
him , a profound secret from his two companions , and when he 
saw them in the yard, to affect the greatest interest in their scheme 
for escape, as if he had no other hope but that. We all of us 
deceive ourselves continually, however, and the cunning and the 
wily more frequently than any others. We lay our plans, we 
scheme, we project, we advance in execution, and then comes 
Fate and thrown some little insigniGcant obstacle in the way , by 
which all our devices are overthrown. 

The next morning, early, the Governor of the prison came to 
visit him, with a grave though civil expression of countenance. 
„I am sorry to tell you, Mr. Latimer," he said, ^Uhat I must 
make some change in your treatment. I am quite willing to show 
you any kindness or lenity in my power , but observations have 
been made and sharp things said , so that I 'm afraid I must put 
you in irons , especially after what has come out before the ma- 
gistrates — " , 

*' Good Heaven, I hope not,'' cried Alfred Latimer, turning 
very pale, notwithstanding the assurance of the turnkey that he 
should be freed from those unpleasant appendages , — the very 
idea was horrible to him. *' There can be no necessity for such 
harshness, Sir, — I have done nothing since I have been here, 
surely, to make you alter your conduct." 

*'I can't say you have," replied the other, and I should not 
think of doing it myself, but for these visiting justices. It is a 

The Step'Mother, IL 2^ 
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grett bore to have snch a pack of meddling old women always at 
one's heels, finding fault with this thing one day, and quite the 
reverse another. But 1 can't help myself, Mr. Latimer, and I 
must either do as I have said , or deny you the liberty of the yard, 
which would be worse." 

**0h dear no," exclaimed the young man, '*I would a great 
deal rather never go out again than have those irons on." 

'*Well, if you choose to stay in your room," said the Go- 
vernor , ** it does not so much matter, but if you were to be seen 
out in a different way from the other two men charged with you, 
there would be a great piece of work made." 

Alfred Latimer^ repeated earnestly that he greatly preferred 
confinement to shackles, and after a few more words, the Go- 
vernor left him , little knowing that there was treason in the camp. 
During the next day, and the day that followed, the prisoner had 
but small intercourse with his friend the turnkey, though once or 
twice , when he had brought something into the room , the man 
whispered words of consolation, such as, **It's all right," — 
" Keep a good heart, " — *' To-morrow night will do — mind yoa 
be ready." 

On the night of the same day , however , when Mrs. Charlton's 
son had lain down to rest, and as near as he could guess, about 
two o'clock in (he morning , he was roused from sleep by bearing 
the door unlocked, and looking towards it, he perceived his 
squinting friend entering , with a lantern in his hand. Approach- 
ing his bedside, the man set down the light, and seated him- 
self, saying, *'l 'm on night duty this evening, so I just came to 
tell you how all was settled. To-morrow there will be a chaise 
waiting for you at the end of the bridge, so, as soon as yon are 
out, make for it direct, and then off wherever you like. It's 
brought from a great distance , so no one will know anything of 
which way it goes." 

** But aye , how to get out of this place is the diflicult matter," 
replied Alfred Latimer. **How is that to be done if one of your 
comrades will be on duty?" 

** Never you mind that," answered the man. **I 'II manage 
Dick, only you be ready and mind what I say. He'll go his 
round about twelve, and most likely take a look in. You had 
better be abed and asleep. Then a little while after , you 'II hear 
the door unlocked , and the bolts undrawn , but don't you take no 
notice f case of accidents. 'Wwi^N^tD\tvwv^'&^ ^\idthen go down 
the passage into the yard — -^oviVao^vVi^^vi — ^^^^^>x^^^^^ 
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the door open ; then cross to t'other door, where you 've often seen 
nie a standing — what 1 call watching my lambs at play — go 
through that into t'other yard , and then straight through the 
lodge — it's just up the steps, you know, on the right hand, 
mind you don't malie a mistalie." 

**No, no," answered Alfred Latimer, *'I know it quite well — 
that 's the way I was brought in." 

**Aye, you'r the man as has got an eye for the country," 
answered the turnkey. ** Weil, you 'II find both the wicket and the 
gate open, and nobody there to say nothing to you , so just walk 
out , and it 's all done. Everything will be made snug as soon as 
you are gone , and they 'II never find it out till breakfast time to- 



morrow." 



*' And what '11 become of Williams and Brown?" asked Alfred 
Latimer, more to say something than from any great interest in 
their fate. 

**Why, they'll be hanged, you see," replied the turnkey, 
with a laugh , ** but they 're mighty angry with you , 1 can tell you, 
for some of the fellers let them into what you said about meeting 
them accidentally in the Park, after you had prigged the game, 
and I hear as how Jack Williams says , if you tell that story in 
Court, he '11 knock your brains out against the side of the dock — 
but you '11 not need to say it in Court, I 've a notion ," and the man 
laughed again. Alfred Latimer joined in bis merriment, and 
after repeating all his directions very distinctly, the turnkey 
left him. 

Little sleep did the prisoner obtain that night, and the next 
day also passed in the uneasiness of expectation , mingled with 
apprehension. Towards evening , however, various little signs of 
irregularity showed him that the Governor was absent, as bad 
been predicted he would be. The meals were brought half an 
hour behind the usual time — there was more noise and bustle 
than was common in the prison, and the turnkeys whistled as they 
walked along the passage. But time slipped away, one hour 

Eassed after another, the clock of the neighbouring church, which 
ad so often told to the ear of the culprit that the few last moments 
of existence were waning fast, now marked for Alfred Latimer the 
pproach of the period appointed for his liberation, and when at 
length it struck eleven, he threw down some clothes by the bedside, 
to make it seem as if he had undressed , and theii cx^^vVciV^^v^^^xv 
the sheets, just as he was, wUhoul e\^ii Vij^i\w% ^SSLXiv^'^'^^^-^- 
Scarcely bad be been half an hour iabed,^\i^iiV\i^*^^w^^^^^^ 
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regular footfall , aod of a Tolce half hnmming, half singing one of 

the common slang songs of the day, was heard coming along the 

passage. In a minnte or two after the door was opened , and Dick 

the turnkey looked in, with his lantern in his hand; and raising 

his head , Alfred Latimer could easily perceive that the good man 

had already taken more of some potent liquor than was quite coo- 

sistent with the proper execution of his functions. 

*'Ah, you'rabed, are you/' he said, with a hiccap, '^joa 

are generally one of the late ones, as all them are who have candles 

and such stuff allowed them. If I were governor , they should all 

be treated alike every man of them, rich and poor; smasher and 

flasher; didler and divil. 

* Ye puds, ye scamps, ye divers 
And all upon the lay 
In Toihill flelds, blithe sheep walks 
Like lambs that sport and play. 
O, rattling up your darbies , 
Come hither at my call , 
I 'm gigger, dubber here, 

So you 're welcome to Mill Doll. i 

Tol de rol, de rol.' " 

And singing this very elegant composition, Dick the turnkey 
retired from the round , locked and bolted the door and walked 
away. 

Alfred Latimer lay and listened for every passing sound, bat 
the hour of twelve struck, one and two followed, and no one 
approached his door. Apprehension took possession of his mind, 
and all the phantasmagoria shapes of imagination passed before 
his eyes. Now he thought that his confederate had forgotten him ; 
now that some obstacle occurred , and that the attempt must be 
postponed ; now thatthe whole had been discovered, and the plan 
frustrated ; now that his mother and himself had been deceived, 
the money taken , and the act unperformed. Thus , till half-past 
two , he lay and tormented himself, glancing with a sinking heart 
towards the future, and seeing nothing before him bat the just 
and terrible retribution of his crimes. At length there was a step 
— slow and deliberate — along the passage. He heard two other 
doors tried , and then the footfall came nearer. A key was placed 
in the lock, with as little noise as possible, it was turned, the bolts 
"witbdrawn , and the step moved on again , the sound being soon 
lost as it retreated. For nearly five minutes he lay and listened, 
then rose, and approaching the door, put his ear to the keyhole. 
All was silent — and opening the door quietly, he looked out. 
There was a lantern as usual hung against the wall , halfway down 
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the passage, but do other object met his eye; and after returniog 
for a moment to take his hat, be stole silently out, proceeded to 
the door at the end of the corridor , which was unlocked , and then 
down six steps to another door, which led into the yard — it, also, 
was unlocked , but as he drew it back , it creaked sharply upon 
the hinges, and Alfred Latimer panted for a moment or two, 
dreading that the sound might have called attention. As all 
remained silent, however, he ventured to go out, and walked 
on tiptoes across the yard. The night was very dark, the moon 
shone not, and no stars were to be seen, but he knew the way well, 
and hurrying on through the door way , into the outer yard , ad- 
vanced towards the lodge. The door was ajar, and a light was 
turning within , and mounting the steps, the prisoner peeped 
in , gaining a clear view of the interior by the light of a long un- 
snuffed candle which stood upon the table. No person was to be 
seen, and opening the door further, he advanced, somewhat 
hurriedly, fancying he heard a step behind him. The wicket was 
open, but the outer door was closed and locked; the key, how- 
ever was in the inside , and with a shaking hand the young male- 
factor turned it, and was about to open the door. A bolt below, 
which he had not observed, had to be drawn first, and he was 
stooping down to pull it back, when he heard a clank and a step, 
and a strong hand grasped him by the neck. 

Starting up , and shaking himself free, he turned round , and 
beheld his companion in crime, Williams, with a look of dark 
and bitter determination upon his face. 

''You villain and you blackguard," cried the man, again 
seizing him by the throat, ''so you thought to sneak off in this 
way, did you 7 " 

*'Hush, hush!" said Alfred Latimer, "if you would save 
your own life and mine, be silent, and come with me." 

"What! with these on?" cried Williams aloud , glancing at 
bis irons. '* No," and he added a blasphemous oath — . " — if 
I don't serve you as yon served Edmunds ; " and he made a great 
effort to dash him against the wall. Alfred Latimer, however, 
was strongly made , and Williams was incumbered by his fetters, 
. but the struggle was now evidently to be for life or death , and 
grappling with him, and putting forth all his vigour and activity, 
the young culprit endeavoured to. thrust him beyond the wicket, 
and close it against him , while he made his escape by the door. 
With a grasp of iron, however, Williams clung to him , now 
dragging him forward, now thrusting him back; and thus, in 
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terrible but silent strife , they reeled about upon the floor , some- 
times hurling each other against the wall, sometimes against the 
Porter's bed , till at length , as they dashed against the table in the 
midst of the room , it was overthrown. The light fell with it, and 
for a single instant after the struggle continued. Then both came 
down with a heavy fall together, but Alfred Latimer was under- 
most; the back of his head struck with a violent blow against the 
edge of the bed , and a long deathlike groan followed. The next 
instant a light began to spread through the room , and a quick 
flame ran up the bed curtains, against which the candle had 
fallen. 



CHAPTER XLX. 

The hour appointed for Louisa Charlton's marriage was the 
earliest allowed by the canon. The license had been obtained, 
the settlement signed , and all the arrangements made as quietly 
as possible. Dr. Western was to perform the ceremony, and 
Louisa's other guardian had come from town in order to give her 
away. Mrs. Charlton's written consent to the marriage had been 
obtained , and though she declined to be present at the ceremony, 
alledging her anxiety for her son as her excuse, she wrote a neat, 
flowery note to the Earl of Mallington, expressing her sense — as 
she termed it, — of the liberality and consideration for her inter- 
ests which he had shown in the matter of the settlements. All 
was arranged and finally prepared, before Morton left the Bee- 
tory, at eleven on the day preceding, and the whole party were 
about to retire to rest, when one of the game-keepers from Mal- 
lington Park came over to tell the worthy clergyman that poor 
Lucy, who had been ill for the last three days, was not expected 
to get through the night, and asked eagerly to see him. 

Dr. Western required no pressing , but set out on foot with the 

man , and was soon by poor Lucy's bedside. Fever was strong 

upon her, her cheek flushed, her eye bright and glistening, and her 

strength all gone, but she was perfectly sensible , and looked up 

with a faint smile when the good clergyman entered. Having soon 

found that the disease of the body still owed its cause to the mind, 

for it seemed that some one Y\«id tooU^M^ told her of the revela- 

ii'0D3 made bj the Jew receVvw , "LcnV, Mv^^SckaX.^ \tQ.\a.^^\Bs*- 

meat, beeomiDg convinced ilkial e\\\iw^^t«x«^^V^^\^^^>«^^^'W2^ 
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well fonnded , and that her husband had been an accessory to her 
father's death, she had given herself up to despair, and self-re- 
proach. The contention in her heart , between her love for her 
parent and her duty to her husband , had aided fatigue , grief, 
and apprehension , in overthrowing what little strength she had 
regained, and she had sunk rapidly from the hour the tidings 
reached her. 

Ail the exertions of Mr. Nethersole had proved of no avail ; and 
although Dr. Western entertained but little hope of any change for 
the better in her corporeal health, he sat down beside her, and 
tried, lirst by prayer, and then by argument^ to tranquilize and 
bring comfort to her mind. 

At first Lucy murmured, more than once, ^'Oh, if my 
father's eye could have seen me aiding his murderer, and helping 
him to escape , what would he have thought of his poor child ! '' 

**You are tormenting yourself, Lucy," replied Dr. Western; 
*'with vain imaginations. The only eye that could and did 
see the whole , was the eye of a holier and higher being , and He 
saw the motives as well as the actions, and the heart likewise. 
Tou tell me , Lucy, that this young man assured you that he is in- 
Bocent — • God grant that it may still prove so. Do not let us judge 
him before even human law has pronounced upon his case ; and 
until such is the result, you are perfectly justiGed in forgetting 
all, except that he is your husband. But first, my dear child, 
let us pray to Him who sees all hearts , to strengthen and support 
yon under every af&iction , for vour mind is weakened , and your 
faith diminished , or you would not suffer such terrors to prey 
upon your health, and even affect your life." And kneeling 
down , the worthy clergyman did pray with earnestness and de- 
motion. 

For three hours he remained with the sick girl , leaving no 
means untried to soothe her , and his efforts were not without suc- 
cess — she became more calm , she listened and seemed con- 
vinced by his reasoning, she joined feebly in the prayers, and 
acknowledged that she felt happier and better. An inclination 
to sleep then came on, and about three o'clock in the morning 
Dr. Western left her, and commenced his solitary walk home. 
Though a man of an equable mind, and so much accustomed to 
contemplate the course of human life with all the joys and sorrows 
which he was daily called upon to witness, under one point of view : 
namely, in reference to a future state, yet his heart was naturally 
too kindly not to feel saddened b^ the s\%Vi\. ^1 %>sS&k<\b.^ vbA. 
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sotrow, and he inralked on, melancholy, thoogh not gloomy, 
along the little path , which he could scarcely descry through the 
thick darkness of the night. As he approached the gate , however, 
the air seemed to grow lighter, and he could see his way more 
distinctly. He did not look up till he reached the middle of the 
bridge, and then a red gleam which shone reflected from the 
water through the balustrades of the bridge , caused him to raise 
his eyes Orst to the sky, where the heavy clouds were glowing as if 
with the approach of dawn , and then along the valley through 
which the river flowed , where the cause of the glare soon became 
apparent. Up from beyond the gentle slopes of the hills , and the 
belts of wood which crossed the country to the west, rose large 
volumes of smoke, glowing with the bright blaze of a fierce fire 
below , and every now and then dotted with sparks of more in- 
tense light , as fragments of paper and linen , caught by the fire, 
were hurried up by the current into the air, and twice he thought 
he saw a column of flame rush up for a moment into the sky , as if 
some roof had fallen in and given free vent to the blaze. He 
paused for several minutes the conflagration , but as far as he 
could calculate , the fire was at the distance of some seven or 
eight miles, and it was hopeless to think of rendering any as- 
sistance. Even as he gazed , indeed, the light became less vivid, 
and judging that the flames had nearly exhausted themselves, the 
good rector turned his steps homeward , and retired to rest. 

Though kept up so late , he rose at his usual hour on the fol- 
lowing morning, and shortly after joined the party in the drawing- 
Voom to read prayers. Louisa though evidently anxious and agi- 
tated , and dressed as plainly as usual , looked well and beauti- 
ful — as brides, indeed, inj;eneraldo — but scarcely were the 
morning prayers over , and the whole party about to set out for the 
church, when Dr. Western was called out of the room , and then 
in turn summoned Mrs. Evelyn to council. His face was so un- 
usally grave , that Louisa marked It with some alarm — but what- 
ever it was he communicated to his sister, she replied aloud, 
**0h no, on no account. There is no need for it indeed, and 
I never like delays in such cases." 

They then both returned to the drawing-room , without men- 
tioning at all the subject of their conference. But Louisa — who 
bad formed her own ^ud^mtiiV. ^^ ^ViAi \i^«a about, inquired 

somewhat anxiously , ** ll«i^^ ^omYi^wx^ q\ ^^^\\»k\^^^ \s»s!k^ 

iogf injr dear Sir?" 
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"Yes," replied Dr. Western, "she is somewhat better, they 
say. I shall see her again by and by." 

''Then pray say all that is kind from me," rejoined Louisa. 
*' 1 have left a little present for her in my room. Tell her 1 think 
she will value it because I have always worn it." 

''Now, Miss Charlton; now Miss Charlton," said her father's 
old partner, pointing to the clock on the mantel-piece , "I know 
the Earl is waiting , for I saw him pass with Mr. Quatterly ten mi- 
nutes ago." 

The hint was sufficient, and passing by the garden, through 
the churchyard , on foot, they entered the church. Only once 
Louisa Charlton looked to the right orto the left, and that was as 
she passed her father's tomb. Mrs. Evelyn saw that her lip 
moved , and a drop gathered in her eye , and touching her arm 
gently, she said, in a low tone, "You've chosen, my dear, as 
he would have chosen for you." 

"I trust — I am sure it is so ,'* answered Louisa ; and in a few 
minutes more she stood before the altar with him she loved. She 
was a good deal agitated, but yet her heart beat joyfully , as words 
were spoken which realized the dream of young affection , swept 
far away all the doubts and apprehensions which had clung 
about the last few months, and made her the wife of one to whom 
all the tender feelings of the heart had long been given. Once 
during the ceremony she raised her look to his face, and their 
eyes met, but the expression of Morton's countenance was still 
that which she could have wished, and that which perhaps, she 
expected. There was nothing of light and exuberant joy , nothing 
of careless merriment — it was deep, tender, happy, as if he 
felt the great import of every word he spoke , and promised to 
cherish, love, and protect her from the depth of the heart. 
When the ceremony was over, the register signed, and every- 
tiding complete, Louisa turned and bid adieu to Dr. Western and 
his sister , giving a tear that she could not suppress , to the part- 
ing with those from whom she had known parental tenderness and 
afirection; and then entering the plain chariot which stood at the 
church-door, was soon rolling away from Mallington with her 
husband. She owned to herself — she did not conceal from 
him — that she was happy; and the clouds that had preceded, 
and the storm that had fallen so heavily at last, only made the 
sunshine that followed all , seem more btl^VvV. vcAs^^\>iX\^V 

More tbaa a /brtnight elapsed, belot^ v\kft ^^\\ ^^^^^:^^^^\. 
ofMaUiogtOD, then stopping for & da^ot Vw^Yi^'sAfc^^^''^^ 
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Geneva, heard of the events which had taken place at Sturtoo. 
Even then there was little in the tidings they received to cast any 
deep shade apon their young happiness. — The county jail , they 
were informed, in a letter from Dr. Western, had been burned, 
nearly to the ground, on the night preceding their wedding-day. 
What had- become of Mr. Latimer, no one knew, the worthy Doctor 
said. Many of the prisoners had made their escape — some had 
perished in the flames , as well as one of Ihe turnkeys , who was 
supposed to have been drunk at the time. It was generally ima- 
gined, however, the letter went on to say, that Mr. Latimer had 
contrived to fly ; for the wing of the building in which he had heen 
confined, was the only part left standing, and the room which he 
had inhabited — had been found tenantless, and with the door 
open , though no one could tell whether it had been unlocked by 
one of the jailers during the fire or not. The man Williams , had 
also escaped, it appeared, but that. Dr. Western said, was 
easily accounted for, as the wall of his cell, when examined, 
proved to be pierced completely through , leaving an aperture 
communicating with the yard. 

There were one or two circumstances connected with the 
burning of the jail , which Dr. Western did not think fit to detail, 
in the absence of all positive certainty, with regard to several 
points of importance. In the lodge of the jail , where the fire was 
supposed to have originated, a body was found, so disfigured with 
the flames , that it was impossible to identify it. The back part of 
the skull, however, was found to have been fractured, and a 
celebrated surgeon of the place, upon examination , pronounced 
that the in jury must have been received before death. The worthy 
rector of Mallington himself visited the spot, and viewed the body, 
and though he could not venture to speak positively , yet from the 
appearance of one hand , which the fire had not touched , he enter- 
tained little doubt that Alfred Latimer had there ended his career 
of folly and crime. 

The man , Brown , was brought to trial some ten days after the 
destruction of the jail, convicted of robbery and murder, and 
executed — as he well deserved; but before death, as was then 
more common with criminals than now, he made a full confession 
of his crime ^ telling all that had occurred when he and his two 
companions made their way into Mallington Hall. He protested 
to the last that neither he wot WUU^\xv% li^d axv^ ^hare in the 
murder 0/ Edmund's , the pwVL-WftC;^w , >a\sX \^\^ >2«Ei'6. ^s>v\. ^\ ^^ 
ierpblcact, justly, uponb\m^\ioY».eLX^^Vi^^^^>NN'^^'>^'^ 
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Dr. Western did all that was possible to prevent these state- 
ments from reaching the ears of poor Lucy, but his precautions 
proved vain, and though she rallied a little, and even sat up for 
several days, yet six weeks had not passed erethe poor girl lay by 
the side of her father in the churchyard at Mallington. 

What became of Alfred Latimer's companion , Williams, was 
never correctly ascertained , and the people of the place believe he 
is still living , and fancy that he appears in the neighbourhood 
From time to time , seeking an opportunity of committing fresh 
depradations. However that may be, certain it is, that about a 
year after, in dragging for the body of a lad who had been 
drowned , the people of Sturton pulled up from the bottom of the 
stream, just below the bridge, the corpse of a man in a state of 
complete decomposition. The height was exactly that of the no- 
torious Jack Williams, the depth of chest and breadth of shoul- 
ders so remarkable in that malefactor, were the same, and the 
fetters by which the limbs were still encumbered, showed that at 
all events he was one of the prisoners escaped from the jail. 
Every person who took advantage of the confusion occasioned by 
the fire to fly, was recaptured soon after, or convicted sub- 
sequently for fresh offences, with the exception of Williams and 
Alfred Laiimer, so that in the end , Uttle, if any doubt remained 
as to the body which had been found in the river. 

The rest of the personages mentioned in this history, went on 
in the course to which their several characters prompted them. 
The Misses Martin gossiped and slandered to the end ; Mallington 
remained nearly the same as ever, till a few years ago, till a 
railroad was carried past it, and all was changed ; Mrs. Windsor 
fondly flattered herself that she should be the housekeeper at 
Mallington-Uall , on the return of the Earl and Countess from the 
continent, but she was disappointed in this expectation, receiving, 
however, as a consolation, a very comfortable annuity for her 
services to Miss Charlton. 

The only person who remains to be mentioned , is the mother 
of Alfred Latimer — and her fate is soon told — she sat down 
with great resignation under her misfortunes, reposing upon her 
selfishness which is a very comfortable pillow for those wno have 
nothing else to rest upon. With an income of two thousand a 
year, however, her selfishness was very well provided for, and it 
was said she took other means of consoling herself also — tlie 
consumption of wine in her household Y>e\ii%t^iw«i^wTi^^. «^*^^^ 
events, her sorrow was of the kind lYiaX ^to'wa l»X ^ wiW^wsi^^ 
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death she was extended to an enormons size , and had also become 
a little coarse in skin and complexion. Dr. Western and Mrs. 
Evelyn sleep in Malliogton churchyard. And of the Earl and 
Countess what shall I say? I saw them lately, dear reader, and 
they seemed — as far as mental eye could see — to be very happy — 
happy in the means, the opportunity, and the love of beneGcence — 
happy in. the respect of those whose respect they value — bappy in 
honour and in virtue , and in calm and placid tempers — happy in 
themselves , in their offspring , and unchanging affection. 



THB END. 
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